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Det he not ſpeak parables? . Ezche- 
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LADY **+**%o + 


Maran, 


YOUR Ladyſhip's character is ſo well known, that 


the public would blame me, if I preſented not 
theſe papers to You, who can fo readily put them. 
into the hands of thoſe who want them moſt. 


| You will, probably, aſk, why the CE x Taun is pre- 


fd as a title to them? The men of pleafure, the 
licentious, and profligate, are the ſubject of theſe 
letters; and in ſuch, as in the fabled Centaur, the 
brute runs away with the man: therefore I eall thenr 
Centaurs. And farther, I call them Centaurs not Fa- 
bulons, becauſe by their ſcarce haif-human con- 
duct, and character, that enigmatical and purely 
ideal figure of the ancients, is not unriddled only, 
Your Ladyſhip's curioſity is great; and you, poſ< 

 fibly, are willing to know what account Antiquity 
gives of the family, or rather breed, of the Cen- 
taurs. It is as follows: | 


Of the Centaurs the moſt celebrated was Cx1noN. 
He was a great botaniſt; and our bitter herb Cen- 
tory takes its name from kim. He thought all 
herbs bitter, becauſe, being very amorous, he could 
not find any amongſt them, that could abate the 
fever in his blood: and he left a complaint in whe 


wi DEDICATION 
Greek language to that purpoſe; which Ovid, fidk- 


of the fame diſcaſe, has tranſlated, 23 
ted to poſterity in his works. 


Int he was not only a botaniſt, but a great maſter 
of muſic ; be compoſed an exquiſite piece of har- 
mony for young Achilles his pupil, which eharm'd 
Deidamia to his embraces; by whom he had Pyr- 
rhus, in the court of her father Nicomedes, a little 
before he dropped his 'petticoats, and put on his 


ic your Ladyſhip Chiron's memory beyond any the 
moſt renowned in ſtory, is, that he was not only 
the venerable father of Operas, but was alſo the 
| fon of a Maſquerade; the very firſt of thoſe nu- 
merous ſons, with which that prolific cntertain- 
ment has fince multiplied mankind. 


1 happened thus: Saturn, falſe to his good wiſe 
Opa, had an intrigye with Phillyra. Sceing, one 


maay, for eſcape, he turned himſelf into an Horss ; 
which occaſioned the noble equeſtrian figure of. 
Chiron, his ſon. 


This, Madam, was the very firſt — FEY 
- You fee the victuous occaſion, and the laudable 
- fruits of it. Jupiter's maſqueradirg in the form 
of a Burr, was long after. Europe takes its name 
from Euxora, with whom he ran away in that 
ſhape. And your friend Clodius fays, that, pro- 
\ bably, we celebrate HonneD Mas ERA ss 
in memory of it. This is the recorded origin of 
_ that nocturnal affembly ; and, indeed, it is evi- 
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never exiſted, but for its then accidental, and ſince 
eſtabliſhed ſubſerviency to love. 772 


Theſe, you will ſay, are wild fables ; but they ave 


not without their morals. This fable of Saturn 
and Ops, means, that jealous Conscrtncr, the 
fouP's lawful wife, will ever diſturb licentious plea- 


ſure; and that there is no means of eſcaping the 


perſecution, but by becoming quite brutal in it. 
This, and the following explanations of the my- 
ſtical part of antiquity, have been overlooked by 
former commentators, though Baco NM was among 
them. 


The is a frrend moral in the beim ü - 


ron, Madam, was a man, as much, I mean, as the 
gayer part of your acquaintaace. Why then is he 
repreſented as a Centaur? For two reaſons. He 
was, as I have faid before, the ſon of Saturn, and 
a very lewd old fellow. Repretenting him as a , 
Centaur, ſignifies, that beings of origin truly ce- 
leſtial, may debaſe their nature, forfeit their cha- 


racter, and fuk themſelves, by licentiouſaeſs, in- 
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 Srcandly, becauſe all allow that a Centaur it 2 \ 


mere creature of the imagination. 


a —— moſt celebrated, yet be | 
. was not the moſt ancient of our m Ca» 
2 Izion was a primitive man of plcafure; a 
al of Juno, and much in favour. Jupiter, 


lei in his intereſt, interpoſed a cloud in her ſtead, 
+ which not long after was brought to bed of the 

it Oentaurs. From that hour Juno commenced 
a ſcold; and in that character Virgil makes her 
rea, thee T.Ge can? fag fimnds in beaven, fe 
will ranſack hell for them. 


The amour of Ixion imports, the great height of our 


| expectation, and as great depth of our diſappoint- | 
ment, in illicit love: and jupiter inter poſing the 
| doud, intimates, that Heaven decrees this de 


; and that therefore it is madneſs to 
i flatter ourſelves with hopes of the contrary. The 
_ red by paſſion, impoſes not only on our under- 


for goddeſſes; and adore darkneſs, as divine. 


Tou fee, Madam, that gallantry is hereditary in this 
Hiuſtrious Houſe, I ſhould fay STALE : that, 


| therefore, continence may be conttrucd as an ar- 


_ gument of baſtardy. Who then can blame your 
gay friends for being loth to be baſtardized, and 


Glnkerited; to loſe honour, patrimony, and mi- 


__ ſtrefs, together? 
oa but there is one 


particular, that ſpeaks not ſo muck in their fſa- 
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| How comes it to paſs, that the poſterity of cloud- 
| begotten fires ſhould be fo cloudteſs a generation, 
that not one ſpot of ſtupidity can be found about 
them? 


carding Goiteb ˙ ey we ner in 
other ; which may ſet all right again. Deia- 
nira, as a charm to regain the love of her huſband 
Queen of Lydia, fent him a ſhirt dipped in the 
blood of the Centaur Neſſus. But inflead of an- 
fwcring her honeſt end, it gave him a diftemper fo 
vixulent, that it proved mortal. To balance the 
diſadvantage above, forme fay, this diſtemper, at 
aur modern Centaurs of that credit; imputing 
their diforder to another cauſe. And, indeed, the 
preſent ſtory tells ns, that ladies may convey fome- 
. dadecodes. curl 
ſent of their love. 


But worfe than diſtemper is tw be feared. You know, 
Madam, Ixion's remarkable puniſhment ; but, pro- 
bably, not the full import of it. Jupiter, for the 
father's fake, deteſting his whole poſterity, defign- 
ed Ixion's wheel, not only as an emblem of their 
endleſs rotation in unaltered circles of preſent plea- 
Lures; but alfo, as a prophecy of their future pains; 
and an exact reprefentation of that rack, which, 
Prudes fay, they deſerve for their family-feats. 
And now, Madam, all things conſidered, have I na- 
med them wrong? I have named them, as moſt 
men of ancient renown were, from their perſonal 
Walities, and exploits, If you ſtill think me to 
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mie beſace, a fear: rouch-darmos behind lim; a 


weathercuck on his head, a rattle in his hand, the 
decalogue ander his feet; and, for the benefit of 


_ your ſcholars, a label out of his mouth, inferibed, 


as was the temple of Apollo, with 788. cave, 


in letters of guid, flo un, know thyſelf;} they, 


your ſcholars, will take it in the true philoſophic 
ſenſe, and wonder how it cane ntc be mouth of 


& ridiculous, and, to them, fo foreign a monſter. 


4 your Ladyſhip's aſſembly, of all our fiyppo- 


dromes, is the moſt renowned, I hope you will fa- 
vourably accept the wholeſome provendcr 1 ſend 
you. It is of an anti-circean nature; and may, 
poſſibly, turn your monſters into men. 


It I detain you: it is SuxDayY Nic; and 1 


hear a whole ſtring of your high-bred, unbridled 
colts coming in full carcer; with a blaze in their 
forcheads, to outbrazen my rebukes; and a ſpring 
in their heels, to bound high at your balls. 


«© Quadrupedante putrem ſonita quatit ungula campum.”” 


This, Madam, you underſtand better than they. But 


you begin to frown, as you always do at praiſe. 
Fear not ; not one word of compliment ſhall you 
have from me during our whole journey. I thall 
_—_—_ 
beaten ways, entertaining you unpolite'y, with 
diſcourſe quite foreign to your way of think- 
ing; ſuch as paſſed in correſpondence between me 
r 

among ſuch as you think yours. In the pro- 
gels of our travels (which I muſt hoacitly tell you, 
vill only touch upon, not terminate in Fairy-land) | 
I mall carry you into an unknown country, where 
Vor. N. * 
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| that you ace of rank mere than imperial, and yee- 

| —— 
withſtanding, your own form ſhall appear with all | 
the charms of an angel But ſome breathing. 
time is neecfiary to prepare for ſuch an arduous e- 
pedition. cc 
and fay no more. 
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LETTER IL 


Daa Sin, Si 
AKE no apology for your requeſt; the 
world is your apology. The occaſion calls 
louder on me, than my friend can poſſibly 
do; and robs me of the credit of having my com- 
pliance owing entirely to your defire. Alarmed at 
our reigning paſſion for PI E ASUR N. you preſs me 
to write on that ſubject. Who can furbear ? fince, 
if the preſent canine appetite for it ſhould increaſe, 
where is that Bedlam which can receive a whole na- 
tion into proper methods of cure? 

Your enjoining me one taſk has engaged me in 
two. Prevails not INFIDELITY as much as Plea- 


fure? And for ever they muſt prevail, or decreaſe, 


together. Infidelity is the parent of the love of 
pleaſure in ſome; Eve doubted, and then ate: it 
is the conſequence of it in others; moſt of Eve's 
daughters firſt taſte, and then diſbelieve. Pleaſure, 
and [nfidelity, reciprocally generate each other; and 
that neceffarily ; for faith is entirely the reſult of 
reaſon, and reaſon is impotent in proportion to the 
prevalence of ſenſe; therefore ſenſual pleaſure be- 
gets infidelity. On the reverſe, he that diſbelieves 
a futurity, muſt be fond of the preſent, aud eagerly 
ſwallow its unrivalled Aelights; and therefore, Inſi- 
delity lets looſe the rein to Pleaſure, and gives it 
an ample range : he then, who would reduce one, 
mult ſtrike at both. Eve, and the ſerpent, fell to- 
gether; Pleaſure, like the firſt, plucks the forbidden 
fruit; and Infidelity fays, with the latter, Thou 
bal net ſuxely dic.” 

| B 3 


15 ON INFIDELITY. 


Theſe two, now national diſtempers, fairly dinide | 


us between them. One ſeizes the body; one the 
mind: and where theſe two fiery darts have taken 
place, the Deſtroyer may ſpare a third ; his work is 
done. What then muſt be mine? 'The taſk is hard | 

to extract them; for they ſeem, at preſent, to be not | 
only poiſoned, but barbed, arrows, in the Britiſh 7 
heart. | | 


' However, I ſhall attempt, firſt, to make the In- 
del, and then the Voluptuary, ſenfivie of his error. 
1 ſhall recommend belief and virtue, in the room of 
doubt and difſoluteneſs ; and by (I hope) properly | 
adapted devotion, aſſiſt their repentance ; that ne- | 
eeſſary ſtep of tranſition from one of theſe ſtates to 
the other. And conſidering into whoſe hands theſe 


Letters will firſt come, {for I deſign them for the | 


preſs), with regard to yourtelf, I ſhall give you your 
friend Euſebius s character at large. And with re- 
gard to your ſiſter, ] ſhall invite her, and her gay | 
favourites, to a funcral, indead of a ball; and, then, 
I ſhall enter on ſubjects not unimportant, nor fo- 
reign to theſe. 

As the mind — part, 1 hall firſt foank 
of INFIDELITY, and then of PLEASURE. And 
it ſhall be my endeavour ſo to ſpeak of both, as te 
render it the province of Wit, rather than Wiſdom, 
to reply. What may filence Wiſdom, will but pro» 
voke Wit, whoſe ambition it is to ſay moſt where 
leaſt is to be faid. You may as well attempt t6 
filence an echo by ſtrength of voice, as a wit by the 
force of reaſon. 'They both ate but the louder fos 
it: they both will have the laſt word. How often 
hear we men with great ingenuity ſupporting folly ? 
that is, by wit deſtroying witdom ; as the tame fort 
of men, by pleaſure deitroy happincſs; prone to draw 


. 


— 
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| eviout of good, and ſet rhings at varignee, which, 


by nature, ave allies. Happineſs and pleaſure, as 
wiſdom and wit, are each other's- friends, or foes; 
and if foes, of foes the worſt. Wellkchiafen pleaſure 
is a branch of happine is; well-judging wit is a flower 
of wiſdom; but when theſe petty ſubalterns ſet up 
makes a greater wretch, and the other a groſſer fool, 
than could exiſt without them: Pleaſure then calls 
for our compaſſion, and Wit for our contempt. Of 
againſt them? 

Have we not a recent and fignal inſtance, how far 
Wit can ſet Wiſdom at dettance, and, with its artful 


| brilliances, dazzle common underſtandings ? That 


noble author * ſmiles at a certain text, of which 
I Wall make a ſerious uſe, viz. © When the fons af 
God came in to the daughters of men, they begot 
giants; fo when great talents fall in love with 
mean purpoſes, they beget errors of an enormous 
fize, both in opinion, and in life. What more enor- 
mous than to let infidelity gather ſuch ſtrength, even 
in our decline. as to ſtand the terrors of a deathbed, 
and bequeath proud legacies of its poiſun tu the 
world ! Is not this firetching out our boldneſs even 
beyond the day of trial ? carrying the war into the 
very borders (if I may fo fpeak) of that dread Being 
we dare oppote : and, deſperately preſuming to at- 
thieve that in our grave, of which a Julian of equal 
genius, though not of equal guilt, deſpaired on a 
throne, and that the greateſt ou carth? Julian was 
for defcating one prophecy ; my Lord is for expung- 
ing them all; 2 * — 
may ſerve for both. 
Lord Zulingbroke, 
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Take I too great = freedom? It is back folly and. 

view to bear any mas ill will; but it is alfs folly | 
that our condudt may be miſtaken for ill-will, if the | 
prejudiſed think fit. Why ſhould our opponents call | 
that ii will, which they, if they were of our opiniod, 
and thought us in 2 fatal error, and heartily ih, 
us well, would, neceffarily, do out of perfect love? | 
If the Viſcount's admirers reſent out of zcal to is 
honour, I aſſure them, Err 
them not for the favour. 
Time was, Ri 
would have been more excuſcable : for that truth | 
endleſs ; and that, in theſe cixcumſtances, the mind | 
of man could find no reſt, becauſe ſuſpenſe is an» | 
zious, and aſſent almoſt inevitably detrayes inty | 
Neathen werkd, which, by Gop's deeliGiien, ha 
loſt its way, and could not regain it by the feeble 
glimmering of natural light. 

But of what have we to complain, who grope, and 
wander, and ſtumble at noon-day ? Ours is not igno 
rance, but perverſeneſs; not want of a guide, but 
— Fdefection from him. Our noble author, ſo much ad- 
mired, becauſe ſo much in the wrong, declares our | 
light to be darkneſs ; and with the boaſted acutenehs 
of his ſuperior underſtanding, inſtead of couching 
thoſe that are blind, is for putting out the eyes of | 
thoſe that ſee. Thus, Heaven's ſupreme bleſſing on | 
us in the Goſpel, is not annulled only, by our per» | 
verſene ſs; but turn d to much hurt. We are favoured f 
to our misfortune, we are enriched to our loſs. 
"The Heathens courted Truth as a miſtrefs, with | 
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hne And what have we embraced ? Thus runs, 
xt beſt, the palatable doctrine of an age tov know- 
1 | 


dien Heaven ue: 


„* Whatever notes of duty to Gon, or man, aw 
« ;mprinted in us by nature, or deduced by reaſon, 
* theſe are obligiag, and neceſſary to be performed 
© by all, as the natural religion : but as for any po- 
s tive inſtitutions, or particular forms of celigion, 
© theſe are of human origin, ſtamped in the political 
n mints of craft, intereſt, or ambition; a coin current 
% for the vulgar only.” It is fit, it ſeems, that the 
vulgar ſhould be fettered, that their fuperices may 
expatiate more at large, and not fear to meet with 
rivals in them. And, indeed, if the vulgar had the 
fame principles, and opinions, with many of their 
maſters, their maſters would have as fair a chance to 
have their throats cut, as the nurderer to be hang- 
ed for it. | 

As to God, they . The natural religion com- 
„nds us to think worthily, and fpeak reverently, 
* of Him: but, as ſome have thought churches de- 
* rogatory to the notions of an omnipreſent Bring ; 
* & formal prayers, and ſolemn ſervices, ave no way 
* neceſſary to 2 Being omniſcicne.” They preſent 
hin (if with any) with a more ſublime and philo- 
fophzcal devution, tripped of all externals, inviſible 
= the DriTy bimſelf, and, indecd, as incompre- 
henfible to the muiticude ; whoſe religion, like them- 
n mult have a body, as well as u foul, or it will 


Craperate into nothing. Thus, under pretence of 
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Add here our undiſſembled negleR, if not contempe, 
of religion, and our barefaced 


hand-in-hand (as the hiſtorian tells us) towards the 
ruin of the Roman commonwealth. 
© Deos negligere, omnia venalia haber. - Sollte 
As to the duties of the fecond table, they tell us, 


. 


naturally connected, went 


* ftarve at a feaſt Heaven ſets before us ? We can . 


not conceive God to be a tyrant : to what end 
* has he given deſires, but that we ſhould ſatiefy 


æra; and receive daily facrifice in the fortunes, 
health, and common dignity of man. What volun- 
tary victims are we! and as victims of old wers 
Britain bleed at their altars! Of 
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ON TINFIDELITY) 2 
[| In anfwer to their pleas, it muſt be obſerved, that 


dleſires and appetites were not given us out of tyran- 
ny, but with an intention doubly kind; AS A means 


 frained, as religion directs. In both views they are 


blefings, but greateſt in the laſt; yet an Efau will 
ever be for preferring the former. 

Thus you ſee, Sir, that boch the tables of the de- 
calogue are broken, in a more terrible ſenſe than 
they were by Moſes, at his deſcent from the mount: 
and from no diffimilar cauſe. The ſufficiency of 
human reaſon is the golden calf which theſe men 
ſet up to be worſhipped; and in the frenaies of 
their extravagant devotion to it, they trample on 
venerable authority ; ſtrike at an oak with an ofier; 
the doctrine of GoD's own planting, and the growth 
of ages, with the fudden and fortuitous ſhoots of 
imagination ; abortive births of an hour. Theſe 
human improvements on divine revelation may be 
compared to the profaning the Holy Bible with the 
figures of heathen idols, under Antiochus Epiphanes; 
or rather, to the proud Roman Emperor, who took 
the head from Jupiter's ſtatue, and placed his own in 
its Read. Theſe are bold men; but the boldeſt, we 


| hope, may be reclaimed. That almighty finger 


which wrote the divine laws twice in Rone, cannot 
want power to give them a new impreſſion in their 
that impreſſion, 1 ſhall obſerve, that, fetting aſide 
the immortal conſequences of infidelity, faith is ne- 
ceſſary on its own account, without relation to any 
thing elſe. Faith is not only a means of obeying, 
but a principal act of obedience. It is not only a 
zedful foundation ; it is not only as an altar, on 


© 
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which to ſhevifiee ; but it is a faccifice irfelf; avg, 
perhaps, of all the greateft. Hh is a abi 
our underſtandings, an oblation of our doe rp 
fan, to God; which be requires fo indiſpeniitly, | 
& larger ſacrifice, will not, without it, be received | 
Does any queſtion this? His Lordihip's difciples 
will be very apt to queſtion it: yet this is trac; us | 
leſs we cam ſuppoſe the primitive martyrs to have | 
| hid dows their lives for what was unncceffary u 
their falvation. For it was not an atteſtation of 
blood ; which they might eafily have avoided, if 
they bad infifted only on the moral precepts of thei | 
proved, and welcomed, by the wiſeſt on carth. Nay | 
our inſidels complment them, eſperially when they 
- oppoſition to cur creed; yet, puilibly, they had ma» 
ther ſulbſerĩbe that abſurd creed, than ftand obliged 
to practiſe that morality, which they fo much cow» | 
mend. | 
To renounce or corrupt the faith (one, or both of | 
which is my Lord's point) abſtracted from libertive 
i to follow, or to get rid of fear from | 
thoſe paſt; there ſeems to be ſo little temptation, | 
that I ſhould think none would venture on it, but | 
I have pointed out; which ſhews that modern Deiſm, 
how laudable focver the Deiſt's life is, is criminal ia 
icfelf. A virtnous life, rifing from a corrupted faith, The: 
(if that could peſiibly be) is as an angel of light fap* dae v 
parted by a cloven foot; which many ſcem not e UNE 
1 | | BL 


- 
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believe, otherwiſe they would not be fo often plead- | 
ing the vine of Deiſts, as a full abfolutios of thas 


&#; whereas we are expreſly told. that © the juſt. 
ren;“ 2222... 


"ng 0 cxmnge — —— 
ek, yet its guile rarely reſis there ; it often pro- 
duces an irregular life. On the contrary, vicious 
practice is fure to produce 2 corrupt faith, or an 


abſolute renunciation of all beiief: for the notices of 


god and M are fo fairly imprinted on our nature, 
andthe practice of them is fo ſtrongly guarded by 
canſtquent hope and fear, that no conſcience is ſa 


| bandued, as to fig without the ſhelter of ſome pre- 


whiſpers as theſe ; either, Heaven takes not ſuch 
innere of our actions; or, is not ſo much con- 
ed about them as ſome imagine ; or, its mercy 
will aot fuſer it to be juſt; or, its juſtice will not 
lala it ts be fo ſevere, as to puniſh temporal guilt 
with eternal pain: all which are corruptions of the 
faith, Or if theſe opiates will got do, they proceed 
torenounce the taith. They give themielves a quite- 
quicting draught of abſolute unbelief : a deity is a 
dem, and religium a cheat. And thus they throw 


tei fears, their Goo, and common ſenſe, tuge- 


ther; and are deplorably gay, till they are irremedi- 
ally undone. How happy might ſuch wretches be, 
if they knew what a trifle pleaſure is to peace! A 
very Wille it ia, even when pleaſure is innocent: but 
when nat; when pleaſure — — 
then, then indecd, iti is 2 wide no mate. 

There is a text whic!: nt vive hunt -urprize to. 


"thoſe whodaubt whether a bad lite occakons a falſe, 


Eav belief. wu is aid, here null be hercſics 2 
Yor. IV. C 
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that is, falſe beliefs. And why ? There is certainly 
no fatal neceſſity for them from Gop's deſtinatiun 
No; but there is a moral neceffity for them from 
man's corruption. A heart boiling with violent and 
vicious paſhons, will ſend up infatuating fumes to 
the head; and a delirious giddineſs of head will 


make a man fall into the groſſeſt miſtakes, be his 


natural abilities what they will. A lewd and obſi- 
nate will fails not to blind the ſtrongeſt judgment, 2s 
Dela the man of might. 

Many, of even thoſe that hold faſt the faith, may 


perhaps not have obſerved, that faith is doubly pe- 


ww. As 47 Se i. MS 


cious; it is our duty, and our refuge; nay, it is 


doubly our refuge. It reſcues our paſſions from flame 


ing into vier; and it reſcues our underſtanding from 
is neceſſary for us, in order to pleaſe God, is as ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure ourſelves from impoſture ; and not 


only from ſuch ĩmpoſtures as others may prepare for | 
us, but from our own. It is our ſule ſecurity againſt | 


our framing impoſitions to deceive our own judy- 
ments (as ſhewn above), as well 2 I 
curring crimes to defeat our falvation. 

As to the myſterious articles of our ſack, which 
Infidels would by no means have me forget; Who,” 


fay they, can ſwallow them: In truth, none b 


thoſe who think it no dithonour to their underſtand- 
ings to credit their Creator. Socinus, like our Inf- 
dels, was one of a narrow throat; and, out of gene- 


vous compaſſion to the Scriptures (which the world, 


it ſcems, had miſunderſtood for fifteen hundred years) 
was for weeding them of. their myſteries ; and ren- 
derĩng them, in the plenitude of his infallible reaſon, 


undiſguſting, and palatable to all the rational part © | 


of mankind. Why ſhould honeſt Jews and Turks 
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be frighted from us by the Trinity? He was for ma- 
did; and unchriſtian too. Thoſe things which our 
hands can graſp, our underſtandings cannot compre- 
bend. Why then deny to the Ds Ir v Hunſelf the 
privilege of being one, amidſt that multitude of my- 
fieries which He has made ? | 
Here let me obſerve, what perhaps has eſcaped 
your notice, with regard to the bleſſed Trinity, which 
gives our unbelievers the greateſt offence. The Re- 
velation of it is not only neceſſary for our under- 
ſanding the foundation of Chriſtianity, but is alſo, 
I conceive, an abſolute demonſtration of its truth. 
Becauſe it is a myſtery, which by Nature could not 
poſſibly have entered into the imagination of man; 


- which they, who moſt explode it, confeſs, by their 


nate rejection of it. For why do they teject it, 
but on that very account ? Our opponents, therefore, 
in ome meaſure, fupport us in our attachment ta 
condemn ; and (what is ſomewhat remarkable in fa- 
vour of our faith) ſupport us in it by the very cauſe 
for which it is condemned by them | 

Myſteries, that is, thoſe great and hidden things 
ef aus religion, whoſe truth we are aſſured of by di- 
vine authority, but the manner of their being ſur- 
paſſes our underſtanding : ſuch as the plurality of 
perſons in the Divine Unity: GoD manifeſt in the 
ficſh : the operation of the Holy Spirit in the hearts 
of believers : the ſpiritual preſence of CurisT in 
the cuchariſt : the uniting cur ſeatter d parts from 
the duſt of death: all which the ſcriptures have ex- 
preſly delivered as catholic truths : ſeveral of theſe, 


| ſeveral heretics have rejeQted ; and the Socinians 


Dome, mjeited hom ofh Faith, in theſe 
nts 


„ nenn 


| 3s more acceptable 10 Gov, than fakh is lefs abiiiuiy 
articles of our religion ; becauſe it pays that hanoue 
which is due to his teſtimony; and the more ſeem- 
ingly incredible the matter is which we believe, the 
more reſpect we ſhey to the reiator of it. This 
(purring in a caveat againſt the ridicule of Infidels) 
may be called heroic faith, correſpondent to bert 
virtue, at which, out of prudence, they muſt finite. 

 Fhis heroic faich may be more acceptable to Gen 
(fone may toy ;) det, fare, not mane wetel to man, 
It may have a good influence on another life ; bus 
what account does this find in it ? Who can fhew 


me the moral effects of it Le faith in them 
the incomprehenſible Majeſty of Gop ; and more 


juſtly and perfectly contemplates his own littlenefs, 


and diſproportion of thorght to thoſe truths th 


are vouchſafed to his faith. Hence he heartily ven- 


3 Sers Go a due honour for his teſtimony ; and « 


"acknowledgment of his profeſſed care of his 
— and a due thankfulneſs for the mercy of his 


_ tevelation. He renders a due obedience to his pre« 


per government, as a Chriſtian, that is, the authority | 


of the church; and a due aſſiſtance to the public 
peace, which is never fafely built but on unity of 
judgment. And as to his private virtue, he be. 
in due ſubje ion the pride of underſtanding, that 
moſt vicious aſſection of the mind, which, if let looſe, 
would be attended with a multitude of evils; and. 
with one in particular, which occaſions this letter. 
But though we could ſee none of theſe temporal ad- 
vantages, yet would it be moſt reaſonable in us t 
believe; unleſs we, who think it right to believe in- 
plieitly in thoſe on whom. our fortune depends, think 
3 a 
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d, perhaps, it ha even been prejudicial to the truth, 
for, by theſe means, men attempt to comprehend the 
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ON INFIDELITY. > 
' But there is, I confeſs, ſome error on our own 
part, with regard to myſteries. We, perhaps, have 
given ſome ſmall excuſe for our Inf dels contempt of 
myſteries, by more pious, than prudent attempts, 
that have been ſometimes made toward an cxplana- 
tion of them. A myſtery explained, is a myſtery 
deſtroyed : for what is a myſtery, but a thang not 
known ? But things not known may reaſonably be 
believed ; in the very ſtrangeſt things there may be 
truth; and in things very credible, a lie *. 
It is with our underſtandings as with our eyes. 
Both have their myſteries : both have objects be- 
youd their reach; ſome accidentally, fome abſolutely. 
We fee not thoſe objects that are placed in an ob- 
ſture light, becauſe there is a defect in the medium : 
we ſee not thoſe that are veſted with too much light, 
becauſe there is a weakneſs in the ſenſory, unable 
wo ſuſtain ſuch ſtrong impreſſions. Thus it is with 
the objects of our underſtanding : ſome things we 
know not, for want of being duly informed. Salva- 
tion was a myſtery to the Gentiles ; but ceaſed ſo to 
be when revealed by the goſpel. Qther things we 
know not, becauſe they exceed the meaſure of our 
comprehenfion. Thus, ſome articles of our faith are 


ſuch myſteries, as by no revelation can'ceaſe to be 


. They muſt be myſteries while men are men; 
e to this imperfe&t ſtate. As it is bold and vain, 


to labour at rational evictions of ſacred myſteries ; 
Sunil. Inſtitut. I. v. c. 2. 
| 46 
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„ en neren 
vivige nature, by putting it under folne innen 


diſguiſe ; as we venture to gane at the fin, after we 


have watched it into-u Joud. 
| Gopforbad images of —— 


ble that any ſenſible repreſentations 
| any could do other. 


— — incomprehenſible. 1 prefunie- 
e proper ends of piety; all | mean i, that 

fallible ratiocnation ſhould not 

of faith, whoſe proper baſis is inſallible 


Nor is it longer faith than while it reſts on that; r 


when believe, not fo much what it 
revealed, as 
En ä—ü—— 
not God, but myſelf. I aſſume, not obey; an 
give proof rather of the pride, than humiliation, of 
my reaſon ; whereas its humiliation is 2 prigcipal 
end aimed. at by God's ſo ſtrict · demand of our faith. 
— — humiliation, and even com-- 
— — muſt he be, who hopes to give light to 


hoſe myſteries which St Paul, with-all his learning. 


B — 
11 * and to the Greeks, thai 
: ſubtde of men, fooliſhnefs : that is, they thought 
re ee dane mnt 
: they did not apprehend, that <here was any 

divine authority to compel their belief. And fuck. 


Greeks have we; Epicurean Greeks, ſenſual, obus | 


and unbekeving; aud whoſe celebrated writings 
„ Quicgnid Sraecis mendan 
« Auder in hiſtoria. Irn. 
Men, who reject divine affiſtance as too officious, 


zerrte 


* diſdain, as 47 it affroptcd then Aa 
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piety, to deplore ; of our prayers, to 
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LL 11 DdZT Treu as 
by peſtmen, theo” the band. 

_ With the yroſs and hovritl effects of fuck Dining. 
and their conſequences, the diſtempered age groans,. 


well they may. How many private families have 
their infamous ſetrets? how many paeblic tramfac- 
din their barefaced iniquity ! High courts of juſtice 
have their jus datum ſceleri, and bluſh not bo plead 

for'the viokition-of their aun laws; and. 
the'cveruption of the times, for more corruption ſill. 
not this heaping mountain upon mountain againſt 
[Heaven ? und think we, Heaven „ 
whe blow ! 


: We have had already, may, l 


_ i wercifal-a@nonitions een Heaven. But can it 


be chou$#dt, that an age of judgments, and paſtimes;. 
M riots, and diftrefſes; af exceffive debts, and c- 
wilive erpence; of public poverty, and private accu-- 
ulation; of new ſets in religion, and new fallies 
i fin; and every other conradidftion to en 
Yinſe, does not call for more? I, Sir, am ſaſtema a 


de dountry ; nor [know 1 mach of 'that larger amd. 


"outer fink of debanchery, in which you breathe. 
Dar even here I know too much. Where is that vil- 
"ge" that has not its ſuicides of imemperance; or its 
old adventurers for ſtill quicker death from the 
hand of public juſtice ? And, to confirm that opinion. 
of the cloſe tie and mutual growth 
"of vice and unbelief, almoſt every cottage can al, 
— mag wat cy Jen the: 
"that has renounced, the faith. | 
Tino, Sir, you will tell me, that it is the buſineſs 
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to confute them. True; for if our Chriſtianity its 


be found no where but in our books, the Chin 
and Infidel may drop their difpute. A Tillotfon, and 
2 Bolingbroke are on the fame fide : their comets 
but verbal; ——— CO, GE 
afferiation will prove crernal. 

Bur, Sir, it is cur duty to ſpeak and write (ita 
can), as well as live, againſt the enemies of our Chi 
Man faith. I proceed, therefore, to obſerve, that 
the Viſcount's arguments againſt the authority of the 
ſcriptures have been long fince anfwered. But hes 
not without precedent in this point. This repetition 


of already refuted arguments, ſeems to be a deiſtical 
privilege, or diſtemper, from which few of them aw 


mee. Even echoes of echoes are to be found among 
them; which evidently ſhews, that they write not 
_to diſcover truth, but to ſpread infection; which gld 
poiſon re-adminiſtred will do, as well as new; and 
it will be firuck deeper into the conſtitution by te- 
peating the fame doſe. Beſides, new writers will have 
. new readers. The book may fall into. hands un» 
 Mninted before; or, the already infected may fwallow 
à more greedily in a new vehicle; or, they that were 
diſguſted with it in one vehicle, may reliſh it in an- 
_ other. I therefore aſk pardon; what 1 mii. called - 
Kemper, I find, on fecond thoughts, is perfect pro» 


dence: but ſuch prudence as, with them, would throw 


a"Chriſtan writer into the bottom of contempt. 


There are more reaſons for Deiſts to be diflatib | 
Sed with themſelves than thoſe already given. In» | 


fidel is an opprobrious name : but time was, when 


Deiſm was the true religion; and they are for fiill | 


retaining the credit once due to that character. R 
zs therefore fit: for a friend to Chriſtianity, nor lefs 


fit for a friend to them, to take notice, that it is 1. 
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* 
poſſible for a gov! man, that is, one aiming at the 
divine favour above all things, to chest an offered 
revelation, without cnqumring into its tatle es the 

it aſſumes: and, that it is as impoGGblt 
(in my opinion) for a reaſonable man to reject the 
Claiſtian revelation, if. he does enquire. He, there» 
fave, who continues a Deiſt, in a land enlightened by 


| the goſpel, muſt be wanting in goodneſs, or reaſon; 


mult be eicher criminal, or dull. None, therefore, 
can be more miſtahen than they that profeſs Dein, 
hr the credit of fauperivt underftanding, or for the 
fake of cxercifing a mere pure and perfect virtua 
Vet theſe art the only pretences which they do, at 


| Gate avorr, for their fatal choice. Aut not, them 


their real motive be of a nature which 323 
pradont to conceal ? 

IN to conceal ic, is not eaſy ; 1 
de reaſon, ia many points of the laſt moments 


to man, wants, wiſhes, calls fos a cevelation-; and- 


cannot but accept, when offered, what it calls for > 
_ 0 = tr. 
lam. where the goſpel faines. | 

ö 
dee Auen would not have made a 6. 
tion, but in der to be received. And by whom 
And if by ſome of them, why not by all? and if 
all the ceaſonable and good receive it, what mut 
they be that reject it ? Thereforc revealed religion 
wiede, proves natural religion Jifobeycd. I ſaid, 
above, that Deiſts were blamoable, how good inever 
their lives might de > bot no it ſeems to peng, 
that their lives 'catnot be good. Others, babe,, 
have forborne ſpenking i plait, out of charity. 1 
Wature n t out of what I concave to be charity 
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greater ſtill ; for nothing that can awaken them e 
be bindly — 

Cornelius, the centurion, though one of the belt 
of men, thought not the belief of the goſpel ums 
ceflary to his ſalvation. But modern Deiſts, wilt 
not better than he, have their objections to the g- 
el. Their chief objection is againſt its myſteries. 
There is nothing myſterious, but with regard © 
things which we either can not, or need not, under 
ſtand: cannot, through the limitation of the human 
intellect; or need not, through the ſufficiency of 


To what amounts, then, this capital objection, and 


charge againſt it ? To no more than this, viz. That | 
Chriſtianity performs not what is impoſlible to be 
performed; for it is as impoſſible for its author, At» 


gracious end, viz. the good lives of mankind; as to 
do what, in its nature, is impoſſible to be done. 

Indeed, all their objections to Chriſtianity ſeem 
to be no more, nor lefs, than playing the beſt card 
they have; than uſing the beſt expedient they can 
think of, to keep themſelves in countenance, and 
the world in the dark, as to the true motive of their 
apoſtaſy. Nor are their objections to be louked on, 
in thoſe that are men of ſenſe, as an argument of 
myſteries removed; for that would rob them of a f 
vourite objeftion. They wiſh not the darkneſs of 
the myſteries removed, but transferred ; transfened 
from the doctrines, to the moral precepts. Theſe 
are without a cloud; theſe ate too plain for ther 
purpoſe. None ever fully complied with theſe, but 


mn TY G00, to do more than is needful for his | 


was eaſily reconciled to the myſteries of the goipeh = 
22 —___— 
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ededient head, to fight its unjuſt quarrel, and fay it 
is its own : fo that Satan may blame them for ſome 
degree of hypocriſy ia his favour; may blame them 
for only pretending to diſdelieve. If, on the other 
hand, Chriſtians were not alſo hypocrites ; hypocrites, 
I mean, as to practice; they would rob the Deiſts of 
their moſt plauſible plea againſt us; and either lefſen 
their numbers, or ęnereaſe their ſhame. | 
I Thope that fome of the Deiſts, at leaſt fome of 

thoſe whoſe principles are endangered by them, may 
admit ſome little impreſſion from what has been 
offered. I hope they may diſcern, and own the felf- 
accuſation which is, evidently, implied in our Deiſts 
rauaciation of Chriftianity : or, if I am miſtaken, 
that they wilt ſet me right; for, if I have wronged 
them, I have wronged them much. For, in what a 
difadvantageous light appear theſe deſerters from 
Chiftianity in theſe pages! A Deiſtical tongue, a 

Ciriſtian conſcience, and a partly Pagan heart? what 
A compoſition is this ! It is a far heavier charge 
than T wiſh to find true. 

"But it is a natural queſtion, © How comes it to 
© paſs, that men of parts ſhould fo much diſaffe@ the 
© ſtriptures, ſo admirable, and ſtill more and more 


Dun i de from ignorance ? It may be fo, if their 
hearts are worſe than their heads ; for there are 
parts of ſeripture which none but a good man can 
well-underſtand; © Rejoice always : and again, I f, 
Rejoice.” This muſt appear to the vicious, abſurd, 
er. Thus, bad manners, almoſt neceffarily, ren- 
& men lafidels to holy writ. On the contrary, a 


W ON INFEDELITHS © 
gov life is a. key to the ſcriptures. © The frat of 
© the Lond is with thoſe that fear him.” A way | 
mis, as unintelligible to the vicious as the farmer, 
de has had no experience, fo neither has be any 


compechenfion of its truth. The god nan compwr 
hends, and feels. it ton Thus the Criprure, like the = 


Ifraclites, but darkneG to the Egyptians. Hence | 
acuceſt underſtandings, in religious debates, often | 
loſe their edge. | 

Can that cauſe we ſeek. be vanity ? It may be faid | 
of the Vikount's writings, as of Catiline, Sar d 
Mentis, ſapicutic prrum. Had his cloquence bees lem 
had tho talents been denied him which flattered | 
him. with hope of ſhining a firſt luſtre in the lettenei 
World, be had eſcaped a temptation, which has ex 
dently bean too hard for his prudence ; and a com 
mon- ſiaed head bad, probably, left his heart in ſafety, 
So formidable a paſſeſſian is an immortal pen (if his 
di immortal); a pen more fatal to its maſter thay 
_ Cato's fword. 

Or might not envy be the cauſe we ſeek } © Jut 
* cam theſe men envy Chriſtians, whom they quit on 
** account of dur unhappy miſtake ?” Man is not | 
only deſiroua, but ambitious too, af i 


 gloudy pillar which it records, is light to the tim L 


He . 
f 


but ill bears that another ſhould be happier thas | 


S 
gument of ſuperior wiidom or worth. The man of | 
8 libertiae liſe, knows that the guod Chriſtian, il hs 
religion, is true, is, on the whole, much happicr thas | 
himſclf. Therefore be wiſhes it to be ſalſe; and en- 
deavours to find it ſo: and ſtrong endeavours to be 
in the wrong, Heaven il puniſh with ſucceſs. x 
vill permit them 10 bases the f cen li that iy | 
S 
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the truth. 
«amr queen mrs © i.” e. 
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| Now, — 


apology for them. They may 2 
the load on their own miſi : ſibly perceive, 


them above water : and that they, ſometimes, have 
their doubts, and miſgivings of heart, it is 
able to believe. To give full-etablithed feemty,i 
2 ge of the go pcl. 

For the reaſons above, I venture to ſet down. envy 
among the cauſes of Infidelity, though, [ think, by 
world. Qther, but not greater vices are, = 
the chief cauſe of luſidelity in lower, wry ubt 
ik; where en has no rival im thought, bue tyra c 


ger * of their Infidelity, be it 


h ae 

Ri much to be hoped, that it will put us on our 

and make us better me 8 

: * It is giving them 
ot. IV. | 
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the argument is bad, yet ' is an argumete lk | 


And fince they have none but bad arguments, au 
fuck they will make uſe of, we ſhould not increaſe 


the number. This is like furnithing them with am» 
munition to protract the war: and though the W 
protracted will not hurt us, yet will it hurt them: | 
. "Ge WeTE oe WY | 


equal concern. 


ee . yo h Gas bs tne, | 
on the ſublime excellence of its nature, and the ma» 
niſeſtatiom of its truth : opponents, in. fome fore, 

more welcome than its friends; as they do it ig 
ſervice without running it in debt; and have no d 


The ſtronger its adverfaries, the greater its triumph: 
the more it is diſputed, the more indiſputably will 
it ſhine. With what pious pleafure muſt you fie 
the brighteſt talents ftriking at it, witch the moſt 
'Priam's ſpear ? 

« Telum imbelle fine ictu 


++ Conjecit; raueo quod protenus acre repulſum ; 
W 


Chriſtianity, that great ſupport of Man's welfare, | 
and God's glory, like a well-built arch, the greater 
ng and myrench ins enemy lays 2%, | | 


the fronger it ſtands. 

'Thisdly, 1 ˙ weitings may ual | 
them: for fince (as ſewn above) a falſe faith, or 6 
| faith at all, is the ratural confequence of a bad life, 
it is poſſible that the gentlemen in the oppoſition, | 
while they arc giving us their opinions, may ber 
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ON INFIDELITY WY 
wag us more : they may be diſcovering their morals, 
while they mean only to teach us their creed: and, 
thus, they may carry, like Bellecophos, their own. 
condemnation, while they imagine they are, graci- 
ally, conveying intelligence, and new light to man- 
kind : fo. that the old proverb, Belleropbontis liter a, 
may be a proper motto for the learned labours of 


But condemnation from others will be much mare 
fuppertable than their on; if that ſhould fall on 
them : and where. is he on whom it hall not one 
day fall ? If a man born. blind, who had never ſo 
much as heard of the fun, moon, and ſſara, ſhould 
niſhed at the firſt ruſhing in of thaſe material glories, 
than would the man, by vice ſtruck blind to religion, 
be, at his firſt conviction of heavenly truths, via. di- 


chain of marveilous cxpedients, from before creation. 
to this hour, for our falvaiion ; thoſe ſpiritual lumi- 
naries, thoſe (dare I fay ?] fun, moon, and ſtars of 
the moral world, if God. ſhould give him light. Till 


then, walking in darkneſs, he muſt miſtake danger 


for ſafety, ſhame for glory, and miſchicf for pleaſure. 
Like the blinded of Sodom, he reaches cagerly after, 
and prefſes hard for enjoyment; but of real enjoy- 
ment, of true felicity, he cannot find the door; as I 
popole ſhewing in my next. 

If fome part of it may ſeem too ſevere, I muſt ob- 
ſerve, that no man can ſtrike fire with a fcather. A 
bre elemental is diffuſed through all nature, though 
bcked up in dark matter, and unapparent in moſt 
parts of our globe. Thus, I conceive, that there is 
K all hearts, (where not 
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it. It muſt be a blow of ſome force, that ſtrikes it | 
out of a heart of flint: and ſuch there muſt be in 


dear Sir, the dawn is long fince paſt ; and that you | 
may continue in the light, till Heaven, at that knock 
of faith which only will be beard, ſhall admit you 
hto perfect day, where undiſputed truth, and un- 
miſtaken pleaſure, with endleſs glory, crowa the Juſt; 
this is the prayer of | 


ir 
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Duras Sin, 

I proceed to oy c of Petey 

that fubjeQ which you ſo warmly recommend ; 
not aware, I believe, that it may be long before men, 
whoſe ſuults ſet the public eye at defiance, will learw 
to bluſh when alone in their cloſets. And till then, 
what hope of much reformation from the pen ? Be- 
fides, though our tranſgreſhons with regard to plea- 
ſure are great, yet they are not new. To the fean- 
dal of the Antediluvians be it fpoken, there were 
Britiſh iniquities before the fleed. To fuch a degree 
| have all moral ſubjects been exhauſted, that it is dif- 
ficult for a writer on them not to repeat, though he 
is no plagiary. But your deſires are an apology for 
my deficiencies in compliance with them. 

Whether we are more hardened in Infidelity, or 
ſoftened in Pleaſure, may be diſputed : but none can 
deny that the love of pleaſure is the root of every 
ame. Theft, murder, perjury, arc a few of its fa- 
tal fruits; nor the worſt. But I ſhall not dip fo deep 
nun its conſequences ; yet deep enough to render the 
5 name of a max of pleaſure, which ſome affect for their 
| honour, not only ridiculous, but dcteſtable. 
What an extravagant dominion does Pleafure ex- 
aciſe over us! It is not only the peſtilence that 
walketh in darkneſs; but an arrow that | 
xt noon-day. The moon hides her face at our mid- 
night enormities ; and the morning bluſhes on ou 
unfiniſhed debauch : I am almoſt tempted to ſay, that 
ö our impudent folly puts Nature out of countenance. 

Nut there is no need by words to exagrerate the fa- 
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tal truth. Our luxury is beyond example, and be- 
youd bounds ; it ſtops not at the pour : even they 
that live-on alms arc infected with it. | 

It has often been obſerved, that it is with ſtates, | 
as with men. They have their birth, growth, heath, ' 
ſuddenly by an apoplexy; ſtates, by conqueſt: in | 
full vigour, both. As man owes his mortalicyto 
n fn; fone Laces owe their fall to ſome dei, 
ov infelicity in their original conſtitution. But c 
traced diſtemper is the moſt common ruin of ſtates 
and men: and what national diſtemper more mortal 
R 
doms have expired. | 

If cauſes ſhould. not fail of their uſual eſſect; 2 
our national diſtemper, far from being cutaneous at 
preſent, ſhould reach the vitals of our ſtate, how ap» 
plicable to this opulent, proud, profligate metropolis 
diffufive, are without a ſhore) would be the prophet's 
ſacred dirge over ancient Tyre; whoſe ſea-born 
wealth, and hel born iniquity, let it not be ſaid, was 
hoes > ety ů —  } 
become too true. 

Ss as catamaran anus 
and I cannot but think that, at preſent, they mull | 
have a formidable found in a Britiſh enn: Is this 
the joyous city ? whoſe antiquity is of days remote! 
« whoſe merchants were princes, and her traffickers 
* the honourable of the earth? whoſe revenue was 
* the harveſt of rivers? and her cxchdnge the mart. 
« of nations? who fat as a queen; ſiretched out her 
hand over the ſeas; and ſhook the kingdoms? But 
% ſhe is fallen! ſhe is fallen! Heaven has ſiained the 
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© are theſe ſigns of ruin?” Not figns only, bue 
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« pride of all her glory. How forely maſt you” be 
« pained at the report |” 
Has not Britain reaſon to be more deeply druck 


with this part of Scripture than the reſt of mankind? 


The prophecy as yet, indeed, thro' mercy, is unful- 


filled in us: but if Bricain continues, like Tyre,— 


« To fing as a harlot; to take the harp; to make 
« ſwett melody; fing many ſongs; turn ts her hire; 
« and commit fornication with all the kingdoms of 


6G the world,” —her fall is to be feared, unleſs the 


fate of moſt former empires betray us into miſtake ; 


| tal, is mortal no more. If the fate of kingdoms is 


bdged in a juſt and impartial hand, what but the 
poiſeſt ſelf-flattery can baniſh our fears? And if our 
fears are baniſhed, leave it not unobſerved that ous 
very want of fear is a proof of our danger: for Hea- 
ven infatuates, when it determines to deſtroy. | 

« But ſuch a general face of affluence and gaiety ; 


cauſes of it too. Not Babylon alone has been ſinit- 
ten at a banquet, and perithed in its joys. Moſt na» 
tons have been gayeſt, when neareſt to their end x 
and, like a taper in the focket, have blazed, as they 
expired. 

Were our fathers to riſe from their graves, they 


en fome day of public ſeſtivity, nor imagine that 
every day was drunk of the fame diſeaſe. By ous 
gaiety, we ſeem to celebrate the perpetual triumph 
of the millennium ; by our vices, to add to it the 
manners of the antediluvian world ; and, by our ſe- 
eurity under them, to put full confidence in the di- 
vine promiſe that the world ſhall be drowned 0 


| more. If with the vices of the Antcdiluvians, we 
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cuſe : but to weigh ſuch a. moment againſt cternicy; 
hews that the balance is. in very weak hands. The. 


world, which the divine vengeance ſwept away for 


its enormiries, was incapable of to great a guiit. 


- But in f general a diffolution of manners, W 
there none thar fiand entitled to more particulae 


blame? Are not our great patrons of luxury a for | 


of anti=-Curtii, who leap into the gulph for the rum of 


their country ? Their country's ruin they threaten by 
the malignity of their example ; while by the protu - 


fon of their expence they nearly finiſh their own, | 
What a weakneſs is ſelf-denial ? what idle eit. 
mentors are penitents ? what wretched lunatics, or | 


groſs ſvicides, are the noble army of martyrs, if theſt 
men are in the right? How cheap would their plea» 
faves come, if they colt them nothing more than their 
health, credit, and cſtazes ? 

Pleaſure is in forme fort more pernicicus than di- 
nd vice. Vice has, naturally, ſome horror in it. R 
ſhnztles, and alarms the conſcience, and puts us on 
eur guard. Plcafure, under the colour of being harm» 
leſs, has an opiate in it; it ſtupefies and buſots. In 
the ſuſt lap of Pleaſure confience falls aſleep. Vice, 


lofing its horror, becomes familiar. And as vice en». | 


ercaſes, ſome czpedient becomes neceflary to recon- 
cile us to ourſelves. Thus, looking out for fome- 
doubts, and become [nfidels out of pure felf-defence. 

And, as pleafure makes us Infideis, by ftupefying 


the conſcience; fo it makes us very bad huſbands of | 
temporal enjoyments, by darkening our underftand- | 


gs ; and thus unqualifies 6 
which alone we pretend. 


It is this cloud on their —— which din 


had their years tos, more might be faid in our es. | 
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bleſſings : but, abuſed by pleaſure into motives and 
inſtruments of indulge nee, birth is more ignoble than 
obſcurity ; knowledge is more pernicious than igno- 
ance; and abundauce mure a misfortune than want. 

Men of rank, (and of ſuch I fpeak), if wrong, can 
ſcarce avoid ſinning beyond themſelves. Huw peſti- 
under the welcome force of ſuch illuſtrious authority 
warms difſolute, as much for the fake of their credit, 
and fortune, as of their luſts; pride, and intereſt, 
bringing needleſs fuccour to looſe defire ; and Tyburn 
Great men in the wrong, are powerful engines of 
ſelves, and all around them. 

And as to the two ſupreme bleſſings, and glories 
of man, their reaſon, and immortality; theſe, as they 
manage it, flame out into vengeance too great to be 
wender them more guilty ; and their i i 
to tender endleſe the fad wages of their guilt. 

It is this cloud on our underſtanding which makes 
w i lictle maſters in the very ſcience we profeſs. 
Happinefs is our ſtudy, but are we not dunces in it ? 
Ve know not, or feem not to know, that all real en- 
ment lyes within the compaſs of Gop's com- 
| Bands, which abridge not, but defend them; that 
| When we dip too deep in plcature, we ſtir a ſediment, 
that renders it impure aud noxious : that (as much 
paradox as it may ſecm) the beſt means of arriviag 
U the true pleaſures of the body, is to preſerve and 
altivate the powers of the foul; and that a good 
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underſtanding is, is man, the fource, and 
mere animal 


* Los cho totes. ] 
againſt enjoyment; | am as great a lover of aa} 


they; for without a reliſh of the good things. of if 
we cannot be thankful. Enjoy, but enjoy reaſonably 
and thankfully to the great Donor ; that will fea 
us from exceſs. To enjoy, is our wiſdom, and n 
duty; it is the great leſſom of human life ; but a bb 


fon which few have learned; and none leſs thay 


theſe, who. proclaim themſelves maſters of art in in 
I is this pleaſure-bred cloud on the 

which makes us forget, that virtue is the healthet 
the foul; that all proviſion and parade from-with 
out, can make a ſenſualiſt juſt as happy, as the ſame 
can make an invalid; that both have pains add 
ring, neceſſarily, to their preſent ſtate ;- that back 
| have rather remedies than joys; that afembligh 
balls, maſquerades, Cc. are but as well- ſtored hoſh 
tals, unnecefſary to the ſound ; and but poor pallie 
tives to the fick: though pretenders to more u 
worſe, enereaſe the diſtemper they confeſs: and gi 
of diſtempers the worſt, a wrong judgment in 


moſt important point. = 


1 grant, that in the boundleſs field of Leeni 


* 


neſs, ſamea-daſtard joys may riſe, that look NE 
eſpecially at a diſtance ; but they ſoon wither. 
-joys are always fweet, and flouriſh long, but ſuc 


have ſelf- approbation for their root, and the divine} 


farour for their ſhelter. We are for rootleſs joy 

joys beyond appetite; which is the fole root of few 

. fual delight. We are for joys not of man's native 

growth, but forced up by luxurious art: dunged by 

great expence; and ſhone on, not by the divine f 
- 
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| your; but a ſtrong imagination, which gives them all 
their little taſte ; and makes them apt, libe other 
| Gende mite, to furfeir, and defiroy. - We are, in a 
| word, for joys of creation, the ſeeds of which 
Heaven never fowed in our hearts. But we may as 
well invade another prerogative of Heaven, and, 
with the tyrant of Elis, pretend to make thunder 
and lightning, as real joy. I fay, real joy; joy we 
may make, but not chearfulneſs. Joy may ſubſiſt 
without thought; chearſulncfs riſes from it. Joy is 


may give a momeutary ſlaſh of pleaſure; this alone 
makes a happy man. And happy men there may 
be, who never laughed in their lives; and in a fitua- 
tion, where reaſon calls for the reverſe, there is not 
in nature fo melancholy a thing as joy. 

s this intellectual cloud, which hangs, like 2 
fog, over every gay reſort of our moral invalids 
(though inviſible to common eyes), which ſlings us 
net only into miſlakes, but contradictions. How 
— — yet how fond ot to-morrow, 
though devoted to the fame cheat as the paſt! Which 
flags us into contradictions not only in reaſon, but 
entradictions to fenſe. We can't believe that fa- 
| tine, is fatigue ;-let irs cauſe be what it will. Too 
1 mack zecreation tires, as much as too much buſineis; 
ve frallow ; arc choaked by the other. The 
man of buſineſs has, at leaſt, his ſeventh day's reſt. 
in bach in it. 80 much harder is the maſter 
whom we ſerve, than that of better men; and yet, 
wour infamous honour be it ſpoken, we are better 
ſervants than they. How do we run, labour, expend; 
apoſc ourſelves, hurt our families, reſiſt unbounded, 
— > nile; efis up the 
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Tate ; and all, but pray for his fervice ? Quits, js 
them. The dull drone of nominal diverian 
Humming on, when the ſhort tune of enjoymeng 
over, -lulls us quite aſleep. Like the bear inthe 
Fable, we bug our darling to death. Inſtead of wp 
joicing in tribulation (of which few among ys ge 
heard), we forrow in delight : for to ſpeak the 
(though we would not have it divulged), we th 
it brings, than for the pain it ſaſpends. It is a, 
Fuge, not a prize. Like criminals (a we are), we 
fly to it from our maech-injured, rgiving, fe 

which is like ſailors clinging to each other for ſafety, | 
when the veſe] is Gnking. We fly from curling | 
becauſe we firſt fly from our Maker. ctche 
flight ! hell is nothing but an entire abſence fron 
him; and every partial departure has its properties 


of it. F | 1 A 
| But thoſe deep dravyhts of pleature which hit 

world in which we live. Mirth at a funeral is 
more indecent and unnatural, than a perpetual 
of gaiety, and burſt of exultation, in a world: 
this : a world, which may ſeem a paradiſe to i 
but is an hoſpital with the wiſe ; a world, in wi 
bare eſcape is a prime felicity. # fgere ef i 
The numberlcſs pains of body and mind; f 
dende 
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dark, -folema approaches to, or diſmal 
the grave, as well as opening graves themſelve 
ſo thick ſcattered over the face of the whale card 
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that an ungetrified heart can't look around without 
feeling an inevitable damp, and general diſcoaſola- 
- and venting a ſigh univerſal. for the. whole fa- 
'of Adam, for the lot of all mankind. Nothing 
bat fg thin ee e, ner 
from burſting o'er it: nor are tears ton much; for 
is the chief duty of human life. 
Were one tenth part of the wretchedneſs ſeen, 
that is felt, it would ſtrike us with horror. Heaven 
means to make one half of the ſpecies a moral lec- 
ine to the other. It ſurrounds us with deplorable 
objects, not more for the ſake of. the wretched, than 
"for our own ; that our compaſſion awakened, may 
Rr 
to do, by ſhewing us what we have to fear. Shall 
"the rich, and the well-educated, throw their abun- 


. How deep are we in arrears to the diſtreſ- 
! The diſtreſſed have, from reaſon, as juſt = de> 
ad on our ſuperfluities, as we have, from law, on 

wandt for our eſtates. But this is no play- 
„ and therefore, without diſhonour, undiſcharged. 
; Js then my repeated cenſure of intellectual dark- 


from their thoughts are the points the moſt imp 
pantant! how forcign to their intereſt, all that is 
, neareſt theis hearts! When I ſpeak of their dark- 
nels, I do not forget my own. There is not that 
and even from them. But there is difference in de- 
mation, from the right. Mulattos are not Ethiopians. 
I grant in their excuſe, that, tho' all can fee folly in 

n 


two ſevere? I with it were. But alas! how di- 
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paid; yer muſt he be wifer than e 
who fees it in thoſe to ene. Yet wiſer than. Sold 
ideots ; and ideots with regard to the preſent in; 
for this life's exjoyment yes, chiefly, in pur mn 
the joys of the next; as earth becomes fruitful um 
the kind influence of the Gant fu. 
And now what occafion of advancing any thing 
to the condemnation of theſe ſons of Epic 
and in disfavour of Pleafure, than this; viz, That 
word; and by. ſtupefying our con | 4 
next. 80 far are they from their boaſted hanna 
that even in the judgment ofa heathen. nu 
tion the ſcripture, of much leis authority with tha 


atque anima frui videtur; — 


| 


quit, ye len. By his, and their, anne 


9 JO CRE COON SUES ps PETE 
« querit,” Salla. e N ws 
| It is ſaid of their maſter Epicuras,. Dems 


they do juſt the fame. They loudly boaſt, Aan 
ly deſtroy it; the rd through want ee 


the laſt through want of underſtanding. Bug hay 


r 
| heart; and make themſelves forme 
from vanity, for what is wanting to reaſongi and; 
+ wy 3 ef 
Nor tread they their male's leps is thi hd 
"He, out of a ſwarm of dancing atoms, was for. 
a world : they, e 
amuſements, thoſe minute e — 


for forming happineſ7 : we aged - 
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olarhe-une thing neceffary for happineſs is in com- 
We to both workls ; this, and the next. In vain 
ects different receipt for it, one in time, ano- 
Yd im cternity. - Virtue wanting, every thing elſe 
mes nereſſary to happineſs, and ineffectual. To 
what amounts, then, the boaſt of their numberleſi 
j — 2 


46 diflaticicd, with all the world at bis devotion. 

Ane there is a third particular, in which, if they 
tei maſter, it would have been more 
their advantage and credit : an indulgent provi- 
rn why are theſe ſwept away with an un- 
esl hand, to make room for poiſuns of aur own 
Sadly compoſition, to be placed in their ſtead ? Epi- 
curus was in love with his gardens. But that is an 
un too innocent for them: a garden has ever 
Id the praiſe, and affection, of the wiſe. What is 
Anise to make a wile, and happy man, but reflec- 
tl, and peace? and both are the naturat growth 
Ws garden. Nor is a garden only a promoter of a 
ped man's happineſs, but. a picture of it; and, in 
fave fort, ſhews him to himſelf. Its culture, order, 
fdicfulneſs, and feclufon from the world, compared 


' wihe weeds, wildneſs, and expoſure of a common 


field, is no bad emblem of a good man, compared to 
—— rr in weeds 
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unloft. What a rich preſent from Heaven, of fh 
incenſe to man, was waſted in that breene! Whats 
-deligheful entertainment of fight glows on youder 


bed, as if, in kindly ſhowers, the watry bowed | 


ſhed all its moſt celeftial colours on it! Here are no 
objects that fire the paſſions : none that do acti» 
they delight the ſenſe; but not the ſenſe of whe 
men. To them the tulip has. no-colours; the wt 
no ſeent: their palate for pleaſure is fo deadened, 
and burnt out, by the violent ſtroke of higher tales, 
as leaves no ſenſibility for the ſofter impreſſions of 
theſe ; much lefs for the relith of thoſe philoſophie, | 
or moral ſentiments, which the verdant walls, clear 
ſtream, embowering ſhade, pendant fruit, or rifing 
flower, thoſe ſpeechleſs, not powerleſs orators, ever 
_ praiſing their great Author, inſpize : much Jeſs-fil 
for their religious inſpirations. Who cannot look 
on a flower till he frightens. himſelſ᷑ aut of laddelity? 
Religion is the natural growth of the works of God; 
and Infidelity, of the inventions of men. n 
 Spiritually blind, deaf, and ſtupid, they ſee 
the great Omnipreſent walking in the garden; they 
' hear not. his call; they know not. that they) ave 
naked; they hide not among the trees g, but! land 
. Neligion is fas from 
them. - Fo FORTE 
Sedation ae doe celvion, 5 cate 
And are there Hecubas to be found among the beight 
Helens of our times? Is diverfion-grown a leveller, 
like death? Can aſſemblies banith diſtinctĩon, and 
ſhew us all dates, like church-yards ? the latter, for 
their years, is the more proper ſcene. Give me leave, 
Sir, to addreſs them; and addreſs them in haſte: 
they may die by to-morrow. To-night they arc 
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nere sun Y 


— — —— — manient 
tranſports me to attend them. * 
\. * 36 various, Ladies! and cogent, are the reaſons 


lad whick to thank for the | © 6 
S —— + 
„lr declines the laſt. Come you out of kind- 
Sw tnke —— clmlacs ahgenr mace 


* ſuperior indifcretion ? or come you, out of ,picty, 
<q0:re1 thanks at this religious houſe, for your 
bf pure grnerokey to heighten the rad of "the 

is carried. What borr »wed or- 


— thete ? Is vanity fill in its < _ 


endes in the December of life ? Age 

+ drop its dignity, and yet retain — N 2 - 
© muſt be laughed at, if it will not be revered ; and 
*abjedts pfireverence cannot enter at theſe « 
—— perry 


| — wait ds Gat | 


* What a portentous jumble of ſeaſons, what a vio- 
„es of nature is this; winter dancing with the 
*fpring! Where are the firſt purtakers of your pa- 
nt mes became you? Their very 
nts are in ruins. What real connection 
* alive? And without ſuch connection, how infipi 


W neee 


Mezentius's conneQion of the living with 


6 
— rr 
_ ED do. Get oe: 
— th them! 1 doom the 
— — 

* power to call you to your cloſets, N 
© a grand children to their graves: 

« calls your 


take root, 

they can 

| 1 » If you, like 

= th vaices away fp, you, 

« the lacs of Lapland, heighten * 

& yourſelves. 3 0 

54 >mobr gene. noe 1 

© 0k fo antigen, you map hay BY 
hands. 

your 


are alive? 
| ink that you are 
© murder of time, make you think 


death convince 

an nothing the ſtroke of — 
he gy, bens 
— — forgiven, in the young. What, 

_ - nd That which is fan 
! — — aid: Virtws 
a beauty, if you will call it to your _ 
— ir aſpect 10 wrinkles: — 
If amiable, i, when bloom ſmile in rai. Bu 
—— 
— 3 
* Pardon, Ladies! that ] preſume to 

whink ſoften ſome milder name. What 
71 ee Be · 
ig innocenet 


harm» 1. 
mark the miſchief of what you call 
« fides, 


life. 


- 8 to the rum 6 
* b path 


Some aſſemblies ſo called. 


— 


— — 
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i hoſt you love. You make parental avchority, that 
„ natural fafeguard. of youth, their temptation to 


* | « fhlly; and filial obedience, ſo lovely, fo pious, the 


® range cauſe of their crimes. Through ſuch mazes 
« of more than folly, when parents lead the way ; 
« children, out of pure duty, may tread their wrong 
pe. Or, if they have more diſcernment, or more 


| * what follows: What you yourſelves will 
* 


ſhocked to hear, and I to tell; a daughter 
* bluſhing for her who bore her. Which, to my 
© memprable, and too deplorable cafe.” 
Here I would fain leave off, and throw a mantle 
over the nakequeſs of our own ſex; but that would 
be do great partiality. It is too ſure Adam alto fell. 
As I have ſpoken to his daughters, I muſt ſpeak, Sir, 
by your -permiſſion, now to his aged ſons. I can 
teak with more freedom to theſe : I was forced to 
ſhare his daughters, out of decency. . 
SHS. ol ſap eranity2 why this walte of 
urs? why is its date quite crafed ? Your ſpruce 
s appearance is a perfect forgery. And deſerves it 
* not the wonted penalty for it? You, for whom it 
Nel as unnatural, as for a mole, to be ſeen 
© above „what mean by treſpaſſing on 
Ts wnttes weeks 2 Or, if heve, ye defhorere tam 
* death! to whoſe corps you belong, why liſt into 
* {> very foreign a ſervice? Death, the more he is 
* forgot, the. more formidable he grows, But how 


_ * from your buſoms ſuch numbers of your friends? 


as he fo often knocked at the next door, and fo 
" frequently ſhook his lance in vain ? Will you drop 
ine the grave oa your read to the ball? You, 
ebe, ene full age of man expired, commence a 
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© new, with all the wantonneſs of youth, by an >. 
+ © gickriſtian regeneration; a ſecond birth inte a 
en the foibles of a ſenſual life ! Conſider, what wes | 
_ © der reverence, what reſpect, mixed with compa | | 
© fon, is paid to years owning their infirmities, and. 
« fapponting them, as they ought. But infirmities 
« of body diſſembled, that thoſe of the mind may 
© he the more indulged ; a vicious mind ſtinging an 
a jaded body into ſhame ; this calls not only for 
© the ſcurn, but deteſtation, of mankind. 
„ Conkider, Sirs ! is there not ſome miſtake ? By 
r 
© go too flow, and miſrepreſent the time of day? 
« elſe, how could men, who have not ſpace ſufficient 
© left between them and their graves, for life's wont 
ed delufions to diſplay their gay phantoms ; whs 
can hardly hope to repeat to-morrow the farce ef 
* to-day; fill perſiſt to be boys? young men, it} 
* deed, may fee viſions of what never ſhall come 
« paſo, and be raviſhed with them; but old mes, 
© in their ſenſes, canngt ſo much as dream dreans | 
< of delight; ſuch delight, I mean, as yours. What 
« delight can theſe gay ſcenes afford you? I hauls 
« think you ſhould be more mortified than am 
« where you fcarce can ſee a face that dves not malt 
e Hope 
« you any regard or affection among them ? Naz 
« Jefpaireven of toleration, but when theſe modem 
for amuſement, dip into you, as into chronologiel 
tables, to know what happened before the flood: 
<« find friends in cotvals, or deſpair. 
indeed, my good friends, in one ſenſe, molt ew 
« tainly you are ſtrangers upon car:h; why will yuſ 
not be fo in the beſt? That you might be © 
© the beſt, is, probably, the fole reaſon you aren 


» 


2 


2 


& 
þ 


1 


15 


1 Blas 
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= olive. Men in years, and the clergy, are the two 
+ catural ſupports of virtue and religion ; that is, 


& he two columns on which public welfare is built... 
4 And the firſt is the ſtronger, as there is lefs peeju- 


« dice againſt it. They both have higher obligations 
at be wiſe than other men: and if the world fees 
«.thoſe higher obligations fail of their due effect, 
© their conſciences will fit cafier under the neglect 
® of their own. The clezgy are volunteers; the aged 
« axe preſſed by nature into the ſervice of wiſdom : 
* and if they both deſert, vice may triumph without 
«az battle, and virtue fall without a mourner. 

Je fine men of rank, and parts! a common fol- 
ier (your contempt, no doubt), ſhall reproach 
you. One of them, requeſting diſmiſſion from 
© Charles Veh, gave this reaſon for it: Inter vita ne- 
* gere. Much more, inter vita voluptates, and our 
*laſt hour. Will you go to your graves with your 
6.eyes ſhut, as Plutarch tells you the Spartans went 


n their beds in the dark ? If fo, as reaſonable men 
n years-enter their*graves as a harbour, you will 


2 Tou do not only 
yourſelves, but your whole ſpecies. When 
ey that have moſt reaſon to be wiſe, are the far- 
from it; it finks the dignity of our common 
r 
* proach on mankind; and gives cach individual, as 
*.2 ſulferer, as a ſharer io the ſcandal, a juſt right 
* not only of cenſure, but revenge. 

* This will excuſe my indignation at two noto- 
*'rigus offenders ; > 1 ſhall dare name 


- © them. Who are they, but Sedbury, and Torrif- 


* mond? Their pictures have been partly drawn by 
© the famous Seymour: I hall &eck the orſt. Theſe 


* 
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« offenders in an offence, which, till old, they enn 
% not begin ; who join the gallantries of Paris w 
© the years of Neſtor; who read a play-bill, and # 
bill of mortality, with the fame ſenſation, and 

_ + afpet;;, who can amuſe themſelves with a cathe- 
| * deal ſervice; and go for an hour's diverſion to'the 
funeral of a friend! 

= hw mace that teve hey ud? cher dh 
** often has their confidence in the world been thas 
© ken at the root? and give they ſtill full proofef 
< their obſtinate adherence to, and cordial incorpe- 
< ration with it? Has it not daily crumbled awa in 
* their fingers? and will they hug it ftill ? How an 
their hearts ſtill fwell with thoſe flattened bubbles 
* of idle joy, fo often pricked by death? 
= « Ye two antediluvian youths ! what greater folly 
* on earth than that of confounding ſeaſons, and 
* not giving their reſpective appropriations to the 
« different periods of life! Nothing can be in credit; 
that is out of character; and credit you affect, us 
* one more. If you would ſihd it, let theſe gentle 
* hints, like the light touch of a magic wand, make 
< you ſhrink from your vernal bloom, and wither if 
« leaſt ts the decencies of fourſcorez for 1 woul 
make you ſome allowance ſtill. 

* Know ye not that they who, in their wrinkled 
decline, outdive in folly the temerities of youth, 
© and dic immaturely at twice the age of man, art 
* void of ſhame from cenfure human and divine; 
« quite callous to Gop and men? Know you tiet 
© that fuch faults, after ſeventy, are as ſeverdly 
judged by this world, as the next? To be bout 
Ike a wild aſi s colt, is natural; but not to live ſs, 
— ai tooth, when all the man's WE 


Z d 


i* 
xt 
* 

* 


„nnr 


| 
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©. fallen out. Time was, when to centaurize was 


* leſs rigiculots: but unleſs your equeſtrian part is 


* cam difniled, laughter is ievehiible z_ as 10 
eee 
[= Snow ——— 4 —.— FS 
 Prcces ad exrremum_ridendus.”” _ 
* Inflead of Garfeiciog —— — : 
« angodly omnipreſence, you ſhould be reſerved as 
©« the great Mogul. A litle ſeif-annihilation would 
* he che: wiſeſt way even for your on vanity; for 
® the more we forget our age, — 
*« ethers a ia; and the younger we would appear, © 
«* much alder ſhall. we look, in all eyes but our own. 
1 Yen, geatlemen! to preſerve your dignity, retire 
© like enen kings. And kings, indced, you may 


| * be, and glorious oncs too, if you will be wiſe: for 


Eons of eidag; extra ef 
*:the Lord is its glory.” 

——— of Fieakate is- f firong as to 
my goung men into old, by ther infiemitics ; and 
old ina young, by their aſſectation and conceit; let 
ank 2 lietly.more narrowly into the perverſe com- 
potion of that. marvellous being, which we ſty!c a 
man-ofipleagave. 6 — A 


analyſe of, it. 


The man of picaſure, (tho? 1 fear he never aſked 
himfetf dhe queitioa), of what nature, fpecies, or 
mad in the creation conceives he himdeif to be? Does 
this yet uncunſtrucd, undecyphered creature, conſider 

felt as an immortal being! or only as a rational? 
n a mere animal if as an immortal, let him re- 

pd things eternal: if as a rational, let reaſon reign: 

A a mere animal, let him induige appetite, but 
not go beyond it; when appetite is fatisficd, an ant 


maſs meal is over: if as 5 all three, 
10 1. IV. 


„ Nr A SUA 
et it not be a confuſon of them; let it he x ch 
tion; and vader alone can preferve that name. 


Nos he & for neicher of theſe. He is an immoi- 5 


tal, without a ſenſe of ramortalicty. He is a raticadf 
dcthroaing mf; and an animal tranſgrefling a 
petite: an unhappy combination, a wretched chan 
of all, without the benefit of either: nay, a ſuſſt t 
from cach, becauſe an abuſer of ail. They are not, ! 
as Heaven deſigned them, three parties in alliance 
2 * Ang enatFiintind, ef CRY 
making, againſt his peace. 
7 — — ef mpactaingl 
petite, reaſon, and immortality vielatc, and are vis 
lated by each other. Subtle reaſon fad; arts and 
arguments to tempt appetite beyond her bounds. un 
bounded appetite, with ſtupefying ſenſuality, briba 
ped, renders blind immortality cegazdlefs of thing 
eternal: and they being diſregarded, all immorts 
| lity's boundleſs powers, and defires, devolve on thing 
temporal; and devolved on them, with violence in 
pet depoſed reaſon, and riotous appetite, to n 
ſtrous lengths of extravagance, which had otherwiſ 
Thus ſtands the perplexcd, and hitherto not ww 
raveled caſe. The man, in his conſtitution, & 
the man; the dethroned man, and debauched brute, 
join in rebellion againſt the immortal: the ſubdued 
immortal reſigns to them its infinite powers and d 
| fires; ich they exert to the defiruction e 
all three. - | 

Theimen. Xa is elfonce with an imma 
ver would have had an unbourdcd power and defirs 
Lf not in alliance with a brutc, he never would hare 


| 


— 


| 
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drbaſed them to mean and ſordid ends, yever would 
have confined them to things below: bet being join- 


and and upadity, ren- 
ed to both, 3 + 


2 to 4 horſe. Be, kke Codrus, — 
himſelf, puts off his dignity to ruſh into danger; and 


c 


Ws immertaliey, the man, and the in- | 
mortal, theſe only occaſion the calamity; and the 
poog animal, an innocent ally, maſt ſuſſer with them 
E your ſiſter's favourites will contemplate them- 
filves in any glaſs but their own, let them look ia 
this une mirror; and though the features are ſome- 
what monſtrous, let them not difewn them; ſince 
they may change them when they plcaſe and they 
am pictured fo minutcly, that they may be the more | 


inclined © to do. For what a hideous ruin of h- 


manity 1s this | The world, after the obs 
melancholy fight. Such ſhocking footſteps 

behind it, in nature animate, and inanimate. = 
fon, and vietue, are the ſole beauty, and fole ſalva- 


} tionof all. Through all her realms creation groans 
without it... The Dzzrr is all reafon in his nature, : 


— reaſon is ee 


0 AA eU eee 
®appinefs; rn nor. There are three Naber 
heppinef cd en yradually e, „ . 
is dene Tent the cette of we, whey 
reaſon is given: "this is the hapyiucts of z was: 
"There is at” from the gratification 
of fenk, wide" tenſor is denied : his is e 
nen et brite And there is x calumitver hayys- 
neſs, where reaſba is ſuppreſſes, or aba; and this 


is the kappinct of a weerch. You fee ths in whe | 


line of happineſs our fine men muſt be content to rank, 

_ I know yuur fiſter wilt call my analyfis above, # 
of Ry. 1 wilt therefore give the min 
of pleafure's-charaQer in = manner left perplans, 
and which the may 
and may with a clue were wanting to nd the meaning, 

Ee is one who; dens of being more happy than 
any man can be, is lu happy than moſt men are. | 

One who ſeeks —— x rang but when 
it is tobe n. | 


eenfare as tos platny | 


— e 


. 
—— —— 
of a man about kim, upright ſtature, and the 
of playing the tout, which a monkey das nor. Þ * 
He is an inynornal being, that triumphs is this 
ſingle, deplorable, and yet falſe hope, that he f 
be as happy as 2 monkey when they are both dead; 
_clough ke defhairs of being fo, while yet alive. 
He is an imezental being, that would lofe none of 
zes moſt , if ke were a brute in the 
mare; but loi then alt entireiy, if be weres 
gel in heaven. 
Tr is certain, fates, an he acidic; wer al 
there; and if he not fo much as defires it now, how 


«an he ever hope it, when his day of difpacics 


err As. E 
err! Amb if no hope—what is our man of plan- 
fare? n man of diſtraction and deſpair, to-morrow. | 

- And wis would buy two-day fo dear, if it were fo© 
to-de bovight'? as certainly it is nor. - Doubtleſs the 
gue-man of pleaſure is he who: preſerves order.im 

his compounded nature; and gives the animal, ra- 
tional, and immonal, their reſpeftive dues. Who, 
2s immortal, places in the Supreme Being his ſupreme 
— 5, art 
flerities; and, as animal, too great indulgencies; ad- 
mits of all ſecular enjoyments that ave iriftly con- 
filear with his fopreme. The true, and falſe man 
of pleaſure are brothers ; born of-the fame parent, 
vie. an incxtinguiſhable love of delight : but fo ſu- 
perior is ane to the other, that, like the fabled bo- 
tae, Calls and Pollen, ene may be ſaid w be in 
heaven, the other on carth. 

To be more explicit, I would gather thong paves 
cular branches from this general root of happineſs, 
yoetins chan 19/ypur files, 05 © Grokms of the 
relt. 

noo cmatetufooatibon dic Boos 
Ire without ber ſerpent ; no ſerpent without its 
Ring He that knows not the pure delight, and ever- 
gomag tenderneſs of 2 chaſte love, knows not the 
moſt that the faireſt can beſtow. | 

| He that knows not the found cordiality, and con- 
fan warmth, of a difimtereſted friendſhip, knows. 
not the moſt that man can enjoy from man. _ 

| He that keeps not open a cunſtant intercourſe with 
Heaven by frequent fervours of rational wang 
Lows not a joy ſtill ſublimer than both. 

. What are the joys of vice, compared to theſe 2 

What think their deluded admirers of a magnani- 
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poſe in divine favour and; — of tn ladies. 
fible right to He ctcrnanl ? Is theve not a coals 
grandeur, and folidicy of happineſs in this? Is nog 
this better than ranging from the gaming-houſe to. | 
trothels; and with other little, fluctering, gilded, 
nozions, liquoriſh inſects, to de fizing on every nub. 
fance for delight ? Sous of Beekzedud the godt of flies. 
I like not a certain modeſt faintheartednefs in the 

_ friends and advocates of what is right. A Chriflian 
Hould let all fre what an animaties there is in Cheb. | 
Kianity, above all that the world may admire be» 

fdes. „K 
_ comfort of eur hearts. | | 
3 — iam | 


deln fo long, we ſhall fee with whas good reafon 
Pleaſure and — 2 acaadats. 
= 

| The Scripture aſcribes the conqueſt of the world, 
an is, ef hoghaticee, to Nn and is verp ag 
ens in cnumerating renowned inftanecs of it. Wee 
faith as prevalent in us, we too ſhould prove Aler- 
anders in the moral world. All agree, that fern 
yoods being propoſed for our uhimate enjoyment, it 
3. impoſſihle it our natures not to chuſe the beſt. | 
All agree, that Ged's promiſes are better than any | 
thing we can carve for ourſelves: and all agree, that 
they are inconſiſtent with fin: fo that he who wil 
take out his portion in. this life, muſt Joſe it in the 
next. What then, again our nature, and again 
eur reafou, hinders us from proſecuting our chiefeſt 
good — Want of faith. All is zeſolvable into that 
| For inſtance. Our temptations are of wo kinder 
Hom things that grieve, or things that pleaſe; the | 


brought vs into that foo!'s paradiſe, ow which I have. 


* 5 * "> * % 2 
* 
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From poventy,, pain, diſgrace, or perſecution, we tip. 
ts ſalcherd, or fraud, for afrape.. But theſe ills ze: 


' not the immediate cauſe of it ; but want of fiich im 


Gan's pramiſes, that © He wilt faccous vs in thai 
eier ; and deliver us in his good time; and. 
® make all things work together fac cur god.” On. 
the ther hand, when. pleaſure cntices, and mies 
its point ; we do nao think thoſe pleaſuces, be they. 


what thay will, preferable to heawen.. But heaven. 


is at 2 diſtance, and the foul is cager fos yeefene. 
good. But why is heaven at. a diſtance? for want of, 
ab: foo faith is the ſubſtance of things hoped 
© for, and the evidence of things not feen.” It ame 


mates the exiſtence of tba which is futnee ; and 


makes our converſation in heaven, theugh we are; 
« dill in the body ; affociates us wth angels, though 
in our ſolitude; and gives us greater JOY 8 conn: 
* templatios, than the world can give in band.” 
This is true, or the conduct of theſe heroes in Seri 
wee had been impradticable! and they, like cur 
ee, were mere men. Thus Infidelity leads to: 
Pleakure; and Pleaſure confirms Iafidelity ; and both. 
Theſe gentlemen fee to think that the world was: 


| made ic jeſt; that there is nothing of moment, or 
| iow init. There is nothing elſe. There is yok 


a, but has had infinite wiſdom concerned, not 
ealy in its fiructuce, but in its deſtinagian. And was 
man made only to flutter, fing, and expire? a mere 
expletive in the mighty work, the marveilous opera- 
tions of the Almighty ? Is joy their point ? He that 
w the beſt of his power has ſecured the final flake 
has a fons perexris of joy within him. He is ſatisfied 
fam himfelf, They, his zeverſe, borrow alk from. 


„ ON rn 
; without. wholly from without is falſe, pree> 
28 From without it may be gathered; 
but, ke gathered flowers, though fair, — 
for a ſeaſon, it mult foor wither, * 
five. joy from within, is like ſmelling on 
the tree; it is more ſweet and fair; it is laſting; 
. 
—— — CHI | 
acceptance of them, I hall now give 2 
mazims, which will fit light on their memories, 
Cite thar will nor fear, lt feet the « 
| _- xtreme rates — 
| He that lives in the kingdom of Senſe, ſhall die | 
the kingdom of Sorrow. 
— jy bis ket bun, wh 
Let your ſer, Jnr Br, tl er gry peer 
lows, who arc apoſites to theſe Gentiles, _ 
they can advance three mazims 1 wed 
three expedients A 
thoſe above-mentioned, I am their convert; - 
COT 22 TAnes ane greg 
for, N. B. I am fourſcore. 
"With det vie to ou, and aſe ou love, th 
2 | 


Dear Sir, 
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* Dian $12, 

_—_— 
hearing from you. Even a good man's ap- 
death firikes us with fome concern. Iam 

dur that the ſting which Pleaſure left in your un- 
happy friend, occafions fo ſwift a decline. How na- 
turally we lay hold on Heaven, when the world finks 
under us, and will ſupport our hopes no moe! The 
Piece of Devotion which you defire, you hall re- 
ccive in my next. I cannot reflect on your friend's 
diftreſs, and a noble youth whom I myſelf attchded 
in his extremes, without dwelling ſtill longer on 
Pleaſure, which has coſt the world fo dear. _ 

If Diſcaſe and Infirmity make us daily viſits in 
ee 

Death, by the fame affecting meſſengers, gives ns 
frequent notice that he wilt be with us foons 

If, when Death arrives, all mankind, however di- 
ene with : 

If libertine enjoyments haſten the approach, and 
heighten the dread, and cmbirter the conſequences, 
ofdeath : 

If death is the fingle event fare, and virtue the 
— fingle purſuit indefeaſihle ; and the divine favour 
the fingle point of abſolute importance : 

. — deracy hen 
ings (in time, care, and expence) of our real enjoy- 
ments, would go a great way in thc purchaſe of it: 
if the martyr's blood makes that purchaſe ſure; 


— 
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and it is impoſſible that martyrdom, and voluptua i 


Allee: 
. 
but as a MOMENT t an age ; and an age not a-mas 


> re. 
' he, — os the pris; «+ wht 


this world, or believes not in the next : | 
If all chis is trac; that is, if it is day at nou: 

how happy, like your friend Euſebius, to ſtrike 

into the right pack ; and nor fo ng to 


RS Site ay Tice tons, = 


_ Indulgence, like the noble youth (of whom I fla | 


Toon ſpeals), as to er the birth-day of our undes 
to be the lan day of our lives! 


"TI rok you, in = former letter, that 1 would gin: 
you your friend Euſebius's charadter at large; not 
20 be ſure, for your information; but to place ils | 
in oppoſition to the men of pleaſure : and thy 0 
r * 
that ee ae be in a franger bil 
For the benefit of thoſe weak eyes, who cannot ſhea 
mountain without ſpectacles; with whom a Cent 
paſſes for a man : or, rather, who think a mag 
Pleaſure an extremely happy creature, and, v 
ancient aſtronomers, place the Centaur in heaves; 


their Sagittarius there, or eternal hunter, ever a 


ing at Pleaſure, and ever miſling his mank.. Hon 
ꝙ6— ES 
ſhew. 

W 
they meet with in their flowery path, imaging al 
would enter it, but for want of taſte, er ſpirit, @ 
purſe : Euſcbius wants none of theſe. He wants 
- weak 


it 


iir 
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nativn or fenſc'; that cans make a coxromb, or de- 
bacchee + hut he is neicher. Nor wants he a purſe, 
or heart, i pevvide thoſe gratifications. His purſe 
is lege; luer his heart; but not corrupt, and no- 
bly weong. He is young, gay, rich, expenſive. 80 
far he is with them; but will leave them ſoon, as 


| che fun fides from under an eclipſe. His riches 


widen the circle of his virtues. Their riches encreaſe 
the qumber of their crimes. There are two kinds of 
expence: in both, riches make themſelves wings, 
and fy away. But widely differeut is their flight: 


ence they fiy away as an eagle toward heaven; in 


their fighe beautiful, and celeſtial in their end. In 
the other they fly away as an owl to the defart; un- 


ebe, though liberal to the demands of na- 
ane, an, and duty ; ſtarves vice, caprice, and fol- 
by. Theft (che great cormorants of gold), he ſends 
begging © their doors; they, as old intimates, wel- 
ame and embrace them all. And, if they have not 
duties the fortune of Euſebius, muſt ſoou be beggars 
nee. Wie be, with one half they fink in a 
. fifts beggars (beggars, | mean from fortune, 
not from folly) into the real comforts of life. | 
fit wo has his amuſfenents; but got ſuck as 
Gaden, but revive: ſuch as recover the relaxed tone 
« applicatioa; rc-animate to new effort; and thus 
ueelatial, though pauſing, parts of noble, well- 
jndging induſtry. He ſtarts not at a maſquerade : 
wrihinks cards the books of the devil. But thinks 
allour diverfions like long books, that were better 
epitomized ; or, like the books of the Sybil, which, 
© they vere leſſened in number, coſe iu their price. 
G 
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He, as well as they, has his parks, gardens, grottos, 
cuſcades, /ſintues, paintings, &r. but enjoys them 


more. Not -becauſe his are better than theirs, but | 


becauſe he is better than they. His paintings have 


beauties uaborrowed from the pencil ; and his ſſa- 


tues in his eyes appear, like Pygmalion's, to live; 
though mere marble in theirs. His 

joy within gives graces to art, and fmiles to nature, 
inviſible to common eyes. Objects of ſenſe, and 
imagination, for their greater power of pleaſing, are 
indebted to the goodneſs of his heart. For as the 
fan is itſelf the moſt glorious of objects, and makes 
all others ſhine, fo virtue itſelf is the greateſt of 
pleaſures, and of all other pleaſures redeubles the 
delight. 


ater eng hoy herd coins en. an. 


entertain widely different opinions about them. He 
confers a great fortune, as being put, by a kind 
much good. They conſider it as a privilege, or, at 

leaſt, as an excuſe, for the contrary. He, ſurveying 
his araple arcades, and lofty domes, rejoices more in 
what benefits others, than what aggrandizes himſelf: 
rejoices more in conſidering how many mouths he 
has fed, than in confdering how many eyes he has 


drawn. He trigmphs in reflecting to what numbers | 


he has been enabled, by the divine indulgence, to 


They, from their huge Babel-like buildings, contra 
a Babal- like pride, which turns, with regard to thoſe 


bencath them, their hearts into ſtone. Such men, 


in eſſect, build downward; ave the: mens neu 
that is, the lower, fur their height. 
He thinks, that Heaven's rich donations ingly 


them ſome transfer to the public: they think they 


= 


turn, without a miracle, thoſe ſtones into bread. | 


— 
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ingly a transfer of the homage to themſelves. 
| Inflead of imagining. 1 wigs 6 


em the public for its homage, he looks" on it as the 


public's demand on him for bounty, and patronage, 
of which thephare erected ſuch proud promiſes; and 


hythem raiſedfo juſt an expectation. He thinks, that 


their riches {how ſtrangely ſoever it may found) run 
them in debt; and that not to benefit, is, to defraud. 
- His humility is equal to bis magnificence ; and 
for others than bimliclf, it eſcapes envy, and enſures 


fence, and robs it of that applauſe, which is its 


tate aim: for it is a great authority which tells us, 


© That pride is a tree which cats up its own fruit.“ 
He knows (what they conſider nut) that ſplendid 


| kiperiorities cannot be neutral, with regard to the 


characters of. thoſe who poſleſs them; that, there- 
fore, men poſſeſs them at their peril; that they mat 
degrade, if they. do not exalt them. That Heaven, 
which, in ſpite of different ranks, levels happineſe, 
deligned it as the peculiar curſe of the great (if they 
ſerve it) to be leſſened by grandeur, aud illuſtri- 
oully diſgraced. That, if Apes and Crocodiles, men 
hurtful or ridiculous, inhabit ſuperb piles, they muſt 
dipair of being worſhipped ; though, but through a 
win and keen appetite for public inceuſe, they never 
had been built. 
Ton fee in how many points theſe men fall ſhort 
of Euſebius in pleature from expence ; which, not- 


bn ding, is an article on which they pique 
themſelves not a little. And give me leave to ſub- 


Jin one more particular, which will aſſect them lefs 
than the former, though it cught to affe&t them muſt 


all; his wealth has ſubterranean channels ; blefies 
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Scalhal, of all cur pirafecce ave the mennef?; haw 
low muſt a foul celeſtial ſtoop for them! Yet theſe, 
our thirſty ſpunges of ſenſuality, wha fuck up even 


drop of it, in or out of their way, though they as 
up the dirt with it, prefer to all the reſt, And in 
theſe, if in any, they will venture to diſpute his fs 
periority : but for reaſons, ſome already mentioned; 
more, moſt obvious; be is their ſuperior in theſe. 
In pleaſures intellectual, how far are they behind 


him! and then the moral, they are all his own. h 


is one of their minute, and mGagre pleaſures, pro» 
feſſedly to decline them: and theſe arc the ſupreme. 
Moral pleafures, thuugh faindly, (in this imp 
| Rate), yet truly taſte of heaven ; and what is more, 
inſure that heaven of which they taſte. And what 
an incſtiwable ſuperiority is this He that can think 
of death undiſinayed, „ 


d Lee. 


has more enjoyment, even in diſtreſs, thas they i 
triumph, with every vain amuſement turning reaſon 
out of doors, leſt it ſhould wound them with one 


whiſper of the grave. On how many melancholy 
occaſions in life ſhould we be glad of an aflum to | 


which to fly! How ſhould we be traofported with 


2 thought that had infallible comfort in it! and | 


that thought can be but one; aud that one, it is the 


— 1 
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commands pleaſures ; ſome he cultivates; fomic 
s cautiouſly; others ſends bluſhing away. Their 
damineer; ſcout them away on vileſt er- 
unde; bid them throw their patrimony in the dizt 
(WE profiitution, or debauch; or dungeon them in 
midnight dens of fraud and deſtruction ; and com- 
mand ther to whirl it away with a loſing card, or 
aun it to nothing with a deſperate dye. What 
faiſolds of fatal execution are thoſe guilty boards, 
where moments determine on fortunes for liie, and 
mage and diſtraction threaten ruin eternal * 
Prom this thraldom to their pleaſures, this wretch- 
ed impotetite of heart, it is, that while he bas but 
one, and that a moſt gracious maſter, they have as 
many tyrants as there are foliics and viges in the 
world. Ten times a day they change their Pharaob; 
and why ? becauſe his wages are o poor. They have 
it, indeed, OT youu; wn change Rs ak, 
but not to break their chain. 

"The Romans once pretended that they had a 
laren ſhield which fell from heaven: to ſecure it 


agazult their wiſdom. They run away by choice with 

| the cleren counterſfeits; with a multitude of falſe 
| e dent pleaſures, and leave the celeſlial, as of 
2 to men of leſs underſtanding virtue, 
delight of Euſebius, is a celeſtial ſhield agaiaſt 
—— life. Their plcafures are ra- 
R 
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fegiticn, and arc remembered with regret. 
ſurvive the preſent actual enjoyment, and are as fre 
in retroſpect as in hand. Theirs leſſen on repetition 
his encreafe : theirs create, and aggravate an. 
ties; his avert moſt, and alleviate the reſt : thein 
haſten death, and heighten its horroes; his owe than | 
perfection to his final hour, after having heightened, 
and lengthened, all the bleffings of life. And what 
= wretch is that happineſs, and what an ideot that 
wiſdom, that can offer ne comfort in the days of 
darkneſs, and the hours of death! In a word, their 


wretched joys flouriſh, like diſmal weeping wil | gan; 


watered by a ditch: poor the figure they make; flus 
and obſcene the ground on which they ſtand : his 
flouriſh like cedars of Libanus, from the fountains 
C_——— — 
ſal vation. | 

. granaden which dilide, of 
„ 
deportment, which marks him among multitudes of 
the gayeſt, for the gay. They, like things gilt, have 
much to ſhew, much more to hide; are all daa 
within. He, like a diamond, is tranſparent, and 
ſhines at heart. He looks, as if virtue, according i 
the wiſh of ſome ſages, was at laſt become viſtble, and 
ſhone through him, in perſon, not precept, making 
a viſit to mankind : and man is mended by looking 
en him. 

Now, pleaſe, Sie, to obſerve, to what an allen 
ing degree that intellectual darkneis, mentioned in 
my former letter, prevails in theſe men, that would 
outſhine all the world. What is their chief boaſt? 
Why this, that they make the moſt of this bu 
Whezeas the very foudamental difcrence d 


Pr _ 
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de and Euſcbius, is, That they make nothing of 
an world, becanſe they deſign to make their all of 
i: He-makes much of this world, becauſe he holds 
without tho terrors, of death-bed, be never ours of 
this iſe from the thoughts of the next; but fees his 
while exiſtence, in one unbeuken thread, extended 
n beſore | difmifs your friend Euſebius, though 
ue made you a very long viſit, I mult take no- 
themſelves on their epitome of all virtue and :ecli- 
gian; benevolence. If they had it, it would confute 
molt IF have faid, and make them very happy: for it 
mily ſflund as 4 general maxim, that men are happy 
| in/propertion to their good-will > nor is it ſtrange, 
thit; to the greateſt duty, ſhould, by nature, belong 
the greateſt reward. But their title to this virtue is 
car. The reafon they fo loudly pretend to it, is, 
kimiſe they know they have it not. The weakeſt fide 
#3titadcl is to be defended moſt. Euſebius, on his 
fintiples, muſt have univerſal gpood-will. Self- love 
des men to it; and his own happy ſtate of mind 
aue him the fame way; for all are moſt kind to 
akers, when moſt cafy and pleaſed with themſelves. 
en principles, that this world is all; or, at 
ku all they wilt concern themſelves about; felf- 
obiges them to the contrary : and their un- 
alineks in themſelves ſeconds that obligation; fo that 
106-may as well expect to find an angel among the 
lute, as a friend. And, indeed, can any expect 
— they @s, 7 they exert foo them 
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no proof, I ſhall preſent you with the picture of ogy 
of theſe great lovers of all mankind, if you will pi 
mile not to cut his throat; which picture, bet 
than a Demoſthenes, will prove my point. You wl 
know whom 1 mean, when I tell you, that he is 
amour d of the charms, and deep in the myſteries. 
play. That is, he is fo fond of riches, (which a h 
Judge tells us, nemo bonus unquam concupivit] 
of riches he is ſo over-fond, that he is quite miſe | 
rable if denicd a daily chance of being ſtripped u 
beggary. Greater profeſſions bf friendſhip can us 
man make than this arch-promiſer : greater prooks 
of the contrary, can no man give. He never didg 
favour that proved barren to his own deſigns, but 
he ſent a curſe after it. All his kindneſſes are art 
ficial flies; if nothing is caught, they are pocketed 
again. Hook him, or hang him,” is a favourite 
maxim of his own coining. He ſmiles, indeed, with 
great complacency on a crouded levee of devoted 
friends ; with no leſs than on a band of good cards. 
And his hope from both is juſt the fame ; that is, ® 
to play them off, as to win his game. That done, 
if intereſt, or humour bids, he throws them aſide as 
a foul pack, and calls for new; to ſhuffle, and cheat, 
and play tricks with, as before. He conſiders fools, 
as trumps, with which he is ſure to win. If there 
are no fools to be taken in, he makes a pretty good 
hand of it with a knave of the right ſuit. If hes 
fo unlucky as not to be bleſſed with either, he gives 
out, and, fur that time, plays no more : for, without 
a good hand, a bad heart is unſupportable. But 
proſperity ſoothes remorſe, and lays conicience aſleep: 
This is one who knows the world; which generally 
means, one that knows not Go. He never thought 
* el. 2 
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of that great, final ſtake, with regard to which, he, 
that honey but defires it, is fare to win; and he, 
thav plays foul the moſt dextrouſly, is fure to be un- 
has... Such is Avidienus, ſuch is that good man, 
wha, as freely as cat his meal, could lay down his 


i life bis friend. 


It, in excuſe for ſuck men, I muſt own, that, for 
ack as place their all here, there can be no ſhadow 
of ſhcial happineſs but from deceiving, or being de- 
aived. From deceiving, and fo finding fome a- 
count in their villainy; or from being deceived, and 
finding ſome account in their folly. For real friend- 
ſip amongſt them is impoſlible: and, indeed, to hope 
lend in any man, that is not truly his own friend, 


 abfurd. From this account, it is evident, that 8 


|| the chief fountain of happineſs is dried up in their 
6 hearts. | | 

| A wretch, alwoſt ſmothered with all the reputed 
means of happineſs, would, of all objects, be the 
moſtgdiculous, were it not the inoſt melancholy too. 
Diogenes went about the city of Athens begging 
whe ſtatues : being aſked the reaſon, be faid, he 
vas learning to bear a repulic. Theſe gentlemen 
2 

of their its, when afk real 

ine of them. — oY _ 
Thick axe the men, who, while Providence lays 
the reias of free-will on their wanton necks, ruſh 
leadlong into even unimportunate temptations. But 
view iz hall put © its hook in their noſe, and its 


= a» uavilliag foul, loch to leave k for a 
dan habitation ; wen, wb! what » change i 
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places full before me the laſt hours os that üg | * 


youth. I mentioned above. Laſt hours full of a» 
guiſh ! how fit to be remembered by thoſe that wich 
peace to their own. This is the funeral to which 
in my firſt letter, I promiſed to invite your filter den 
pronia, and her gay admirers ; Sempronia, who 
lights pf:lere, ct cantare, elegantins quam nec ęſſe cft tis 
be. And what invitation more kind than that ie 
which ſhe may thank me for ever, when other ente: 
tainments end? If they have their wine, this has in 
nectar. Its cup of falvation, preſſed from that Vine, 
cluſters teem with eternal bliſs. Funeral ſolemnitg 
are more for the fake of the living than the dead. 
What a trifle chat honour they receive from them, 
to the benefit we may reap from that affecting ſcene! 

Oh! Sir, how affecting! It is ſtill before my eyes | 
That wretched youth dies again! Again, I am fmib 
ten with his death. It wounds me even in remeth 
brance: what, then, the ſcene itfelt | No words as 
paint it; no time efface it; I meet it in my dreams; 
I ſhall bear it to my grave. 

I am about to repreſent to you the laſt hours of 
periun of high birth, and high ſpirit ; of great party 
and ſtrong paſſions, every way accompliſhed, na 
leaft in iniquity. Eis unkind treatment was the 
death of a moſt amiable wiie ; and his great e 
vagance, in eſſect, dinnherited his only child. 

Dut to my point. The deathbed of a profligates 
next in horror to that abyſs, to which it leads. Þ 
has the moſt of hell that is viſtble on earth. 4 
he that bas feen it, has more than faith to cauſim 
him in his creed. I fee it now. For who can forgit 
it? Are there in it no flames, and ſuries !——« 
Know not, then, what a feared imagination as 
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dne What a guilty beart can feel How difinal is 


i} The two great enemies of foul and body, fickneſs 
and fin, fink and confound his friend; fitence and 
ben the ſhocking ſcene. Sickneſs excludes the 
light of beaven; and fin, its bleſſed hope. Oh! 
double darkneſs more than Egyptian! Acutely to 
kefelt! - | WY 
How unlike thoſe illuminated revels of which he 
was the foul ? Did this pour, pallid, fcarce-animated 
miſs dictate in the cabinct of Pleaſure; pronounce 
the faſhion; and teach the gayeſt to be gay? Are 
theſe the trophies of his Paphian conqueſts ? theſe 
the triumphs to be bought with heaven ? Is this he 
who-fmate all their hearts with envy at his pre-emi- 
mer in- guilt ? See, how he lyes, a fad, deſerted 
outcaſt, on a narrow iſthmus between time and eter- 
zity? for he is fearce alive. Laſhed and over- 


| whelmed on one fide, by the ſenſe of fin; on the 


ber, by the dread of puniſhment! Beyond the 
nach of human help, and in deſpair of divine! 
- His diſſipated fortune, impoveriſhed babe, and 
murdered wife, ly heavy on him : the ghoſt of his 
murdered time (for now no more is left), all ſtained 
vith folly and gaſh d with vice, haunts his diſtracted 


| thought. Conſcience, which long has ſlept, © awakes 


*like a giant refreſhed with wine;” lays waſte all 
his former thoughts, and defires ; and, like a long- 
fepoſed, now victorious prince, on his bleeding 
heart, impoſes, inflicts, its own. Its late foft whif- 
pers are thunder in his cars; and all means of grace 
nected, exploded, ridiculed, is the bolt that ſtrikes 
him dead; dead even to the thoughts of death. In 
ſeyer diſtreſs, deſpair of liſe is forgot. He lyes a 
wretched wreck of man on the ſhore of cternity, 


ww 


and the nem breath he draws, blows him off h 
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| The greateſt profligate is, at leaſt, 3 momentay 
faint, at ſuch a fight : for this is a fight which pluckh 
off the maſk of folly, ſtrips her of her gay dg 
which glittered in the falſe lights of this world? ei 
mummery, and makes her appear to be folly, tothe 
fool. 3 

How think we then ? Is not the death-bed of z 
profligate the moſt natural and powerful antidote fix 
— — of his example Heals not the bruiſe 


futurity ; and, in fome meaſure, gives to light that 
wemendous, of which we only had the fee ble repoit 
before. 


Is not this then a prime ſchool of wiſdom ? we 
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aut pay for it bis vaſt. reverfion ; and, on opening 
his final account (of which a death-bed breaks the 
fial), hall find himlcif a beggar ; a beggar paſt beg- 
1 gry; and hall paſſiionarely wiſh, that his very 
dung were added to the reſt of his loſs. 

- Segopdly,. He ſhall find, that truth, divine truth, 
however, through lite, injured, vounded, ſuppreſſed, 
is infuppeediible, victorious, immortal: that, though 
with mountains overwhelmed, it will, one day, burſt 
out like the fires of tua; vilible, bright and tor- 
nenting, as the moſt raging flame. As now (abt my 
friend !) I ſhall too plainly prove. 

The ſad evening before the death of that noble 
youth, whoſe laſt hours ſuggeſted theſe thoughts, I 
ad an intimate whom he loved, and whom he had 
mined. At my coming in, he laid; 

* You and the phyſician arc come too late.——-l 
| *have neither life, nor hope. You both aim at mi- 
© races. Tou would raiſe the dead.“ 

"Heaven, I faid, was merciful. ol 
«Ort could not have been thus guilty. What 
hai not done to bleſs, and to fave me -l have 
r 


/ © Hold! hold ! you wound me! That is the rock 
* on which I fplit—1 denied his name.” ; 
Refuſing to hear any thing from me, or take any 
ding from the phyſician, he lay flent, 2s far as fad 
Sn of pain would permit, till the clock ſtruck. 
Then with vehemence; 

7, time! time! It is fit thou ſhouldſt thus 


nike thy murderer to the W 
Vor. N. H 
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© fled for ever —A month !—Oh, for a fingle waht 
« ] aſk not for years. Thangs a= a7 Sang 
e lietle for the much I have to do.” 

_ On my faying, We could not do too much : that 
heaven was a bleſſed place— 

« $0 much the worſe. Tie loſt! tie loft 
% Heaven is to me the ſevereſt part of Hell!“ 
Soon after, I propoſed prayer. 4} 

Pray you that can. I never prayed. I canng 
« pray—Nor need I. Is not Heaven on my fide ab 
* ready ? It cloſes with my conſcience. Its ſevere} 
* ſtrokes but ſecond my own.” 

2 . — even to tears, f 

this gam frckexs ? 1 could not), with a ma 
aiſectionate look, he faid : 

« Keep thoſe tears for thyſelf. I have undone b 
* thee—Doſt weep for me ? that's cruel. What 
en pain me more? 
| Here his friend, too much affected, would bes 
_ left him. 

No, ſtay. Thou fill may'ſt hope there 
& hear me. How madly have I talk'd! How 
+ haſt thou liſtened, and believed! But look on my 
e preſent ſtate, as a full anfwer to thee, and to mp 
* ſelf. This body is all weakneſs and pain; but my 
© ful, as if ſtung up by torment to greater ſtreng 
« and ſpirit, is full powerful to reaſon ; full mighty 
* to ſuifer. And that, which thus triumphs was. 
the jaws of immortality, is, doubtleſs, immortal | 
And, as for a Deity, nothing leſs than an Almighty 
could inflict what I feel.” 
| I was about to congratulate this paſſive, involue 
tary confeſſor, on his aſſerting the two prime articles 
of his creed, extortes by the rack of nature ; wich 
he thus, very pathouately : | 


n rA „ 
nl let me ſpeak on. I have not long to 


* body, lyes in ruins; in ſtattered fragments of 
* thought on the future. Worſe dread of the future, 
6 hikes it back on the paſt. I turn, and turn, and 
«Sad no ray. Didſt thou feet half the mountain 
| that is on me, thou wouldſt ſtruggle with the 
| © martyr for his ſtake; and bleſs Heaven for the 
© ſames ;—that is not an everlaſting flame; that 
i not an unquenchable fire.” 

How were we ſtruck pet, foon after, fill more. 
With what an eye of diſtraction, what a face of de- 
hair! he cried out : 9 
li principles have poiſoned my friend ; my ex- 
* travagance has beggared my boy; my unkindneſs 
*has murdered my wife And is there another 
© Hell !——Oh ! Thou blaſphemed, yet indulgent, 
Lend GoD ! Hell itfelf is a refuge, if it hides me 
inagination uttered horrors not to be repeated, or 
ter forgot. And ere the fun (which I hope has 
fen few like him) aroſe, the gay, young, noble, in- 


"I this is a man of pleaſure, what is a man of 
lain? How quick, how total, is the tranſit of theſe 
| Minetontiades ! in what a difinal gloom they fer for 
wer? how ſhort, alas! the day of their rejoicing ! 
For a moment they glitter, they dazzle. In a mo- 
nent, where are they? Oblivion covers their memo- 
ws, Ah! would it did! Infamy ſnatches them from 
oblivion. In the long-living annals of infamy their 
4 — | 
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the boſora (poor Altamont !) of the ber 
friend : for Altamont had a friend. He mn king 
had many. His tranſſent morning might have bun 
the dawn of ar iminiortal day. His name lh 
have been glorioully enrolled in the records of tes 
nity. His memory might have left a ſweet frau 
behind it, grateful to the ſurviving friend, aum 
to the ſucceeding generation. With what capacities 
_ greatly good! But with the talents of an angel, z 
man may be a fool. If he judges amiſs in the fuprene 
point, judging right in all eiſe but aggravates his 
folly ; as it ſhews him wrong, though bieſſed with 
hogs of Heaven. Heaven grant his agonies were an 
expiation of the paſt ; not a preſage, and fad ſherb 
men, of the future! That his ſurviving companium 
and admirers may never fuffer the ſame, give me 
leave to ſpeak to them, while this affecting objet 
is (or might be) in their fight. - mm 
le launch purſuers of pleaſure, opening'in ful 
* cry on its burning ſcent! who run | out 


< of breath, health; credit, eſtate, and often li, | *'® 


* after that you cannot catch! for a moment, flarken 
© your ſpeed, and cool the fervor of your chan 
* i a friend that calls, and he is his own, that 
* hears. | | Sb 
| < If there is a ſcene on earth, in which you cat 
* find greater advantage, than in that to which 30 
< have been invited, do not come; if there is nob 
„ indulge me in a few words, which may not be 
< ſoon forgot : at leaſt, they will recur ta you 
* thoughts, they will recur to your feeling hearth 


25 


— Bol 


eln 


. „ 
more. is over; when 

« pleaſure is no chace 

X * je will de grateful to you friend d 
compliſhments, g to oblige, if, with his ac- 

„ rr 

n will no forget your own; but read, in bis 

* fſards not the rock on which he ſplit, a folid baſis 
« miſchief lyes / See you not — 

— nt done obepuny 

— * He once, as you now, i "ned p * 


* hen bis final flight; whither, who can tell? If you 
u continue yours in the ſame fatal track, at he 
© that cannot tell where the folly muſt end? Smit 
— when moſt ſecure, from the moſt 
« . heights he dropped, at once, into 

* of heart defy not the danger. 2 
„ mos in the fame quiver? and are not you as 


_ * fair and tempting a mark? more tempting, if un- 


ockes caves milles his mark. 

* But" you, from your gay pavilion, embowered in 
*raſes, ſee no threatning proſpects ; no dangers of 
9 
*the world in awe. 


*.* Wha e 


BH, 
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< profperities unburt ? It is now ſunſhine wich yoo; 
* and you think all is well. it is the feafhn of is 

« dulgence—but ſcatons will change. You, that ae 
„no all focial comfort, gathered cloſe in glad d 
6 ſters, and (like embodice birds of paſſage, bound 
„ for new climes) on your impatient wing for ace 
+ delights! what will you do, when each of y 
« vered from the reſt, an uncrpericenced, uncxpedie} 
e recluſe, lyes forcly pained ; dreading worſe; name 
* to converſe with, but the two- greateſt ſtranger, 
es his own heart, and Him who made it; and neithe+ 
« at peace with him? Say, ye ſtrangers to care, and 
% zhounders in mirth! what will be do, when be 
*« finds himfelf fill ſubſiſting in a ſtate, where num 
of thoſe pleaſures, for which alone he wiſhed ts | 
e ſubſiſt, can poſſibly any longer ſubſiſt with him! 
ben the dark matter at the centre will not be 
more forcign to him, than that which now beat 
„ high in his pulſe, and fluſhes in his cheek ; and 
« ſtings him on to ſchemes, that laugh at ſuch ko 
* tures as theſe? when he finds himfelf led, by the 
« ſoft hand of Pleaſure; to thoſe difmal gates, which 
* ſhe herſelf will never, never, never enter? 

* Conſider, my good friends! you ſtill retain the 
name of Chriftians; and have heard of the Scrip 
* tures. To ſpeak their language, if Chriſtians are 
« racers, you have not yet ſtarted: if warriors, your 
* armour is not yet on: if labourers in the vineyard, | 


« you pluck down the vine, and get drunk with the | * 


grapes: if watchmen, your nap is not yet over. | 
«% Fhere is no man, but in ſume part of life, eiibe 
<< ſtung by ſelf-moved conſcience, or alarmed by fume 

„ providential event, as out of a long idle dreams | 
* ſtarts at once into his ſenſes. The longer the 


«+ dream, the grea er his ſurprite and pain; and, if 
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# he pods to the laſt, the pain and horror (as tov 
v ell has been proved) is » 
e Cannot that awful truth interrupt your dum 
4 des? He fleeps found indeed, at whoſe car a friend's 
ell hall knock in vain. But ſetting friendſhip 
* afide granting that, with men of your caſt, a 
end dead is a friend annihilated; afk, I befecch 
ann, pure ſelf-intereſt one queſtion; hare you no 
untern in this death? Is it nothing to you '—Oh, 
mach! very much! it cannot ſtand neuter. bt is 
big with good or ill. It muſt baſten your amend- 
* ment, or heighten your offence. W 
-* ame crimes are ſevenfold guilt. 
. ta aatius of ce 


1 eue! Rave you never been ſurpriſed with a fer- 


ens feeling of heart ? When | ſtand, tho' a ſtran- 
ger, on the verge of another's grave; when I fee 
_ * the ſhaken mould take poſſeſſion of human pride; 

«and hear the folemn found of du to duſt; what 
© fwelling of foul, but inſtantly ſubſides ; what ſalu- 
„ tary thoughts, but, at once, it infpires ? The grave 
* of one: unknown, and dying a common death, 
« would have this effect : what then, the grave of a 
mend, and of our own chatacter; and that not 
* good; and dying of the follics in which we live; 
* and with admonitions in his mouth, and horrors 
© in his heart ? What heart impregnable to fuch an 
* aſſault ? what thunder equal to fuch a groan ? It 
* would echo for ever in a penetrable car! in a pe- 
* netrable heart there would be wrought a mighty 
* change ! 

For ſee you not the mighty force that is implied 
* in this mercy ? Heaven truſts not to your faith; 
* but gives fenſiLle proof of what you have to fcar. 
* And could it do more? Would a miracle ſuffice '— 


it exiſtence before it is felt. But, remember, we 
© hve in a moſt mutable ſcene ; and have the fear 
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« You have it in a mercy ſo little deſerved. If dan 


ger can alarni you, you, now, are alarmed. 1 
© nothing can alarm you, nothing can fave. 


* ſhould grieve to have faid too much. Yet, 
© have I ſaid too much, if my words ſerve only to 
render more inexcuſeable. that imprudence which 
& they labour to remove. Rather know your das 


« ger, and embrace the plank (though not of cedar) j 


* which l throw out for your eſcape. Our fe 
e for good, ſhuts our eyes on evil; we ſcarce ally 


© of to-morrow before your eyes. Not the keenef 
« diſcernment can ken through the ſecond of a mi 
* nute. To keep within the reach of mercy, is the 


grand concern, and ſupreme bleſſing of human life, 


* My converted ! or condemned; 
. „ Farewell.” | | 
Thus, dear Sir, I ſpeak to theſe gentlemen. I wich 
they do not rather chuſe to ſhow their parts, than 
— * ; and criticiſe my ſpeech, inflrad 
their own conduct. If ſo, they demonſtrate how ve 


ry great occaſion there was of it; though it proves | 


ineffectual. 


Moſt Tours. 


= 


LETTER IV. 
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18 1 


"% r 


Dran Sin, 

"| 1 rn that our 
age is ſo far gone, as to be paſt recovery. I 

not. Aviola, a conful in the time of Gordian, 

on his funeral pile. I will not deſpair, but 

that Britiſh virtue, now, like the Phenix, dying in 

its ſweets, may ſtart up from its aſhes, and re-aſſume 

its former glory. I ſhall therefore proceed a little 

lier 

I grant, that the man of pleaſure, as well as the 


ferent. They differ not only in their objects, but 
their kind; which is as yet a ſecret to them; and, 
| pollibly, to you. Joy from temporals, is a terreſtrial 
Joy : and, like all things terreſtrial, has a dreg in it. 
If you obſerve your own heart, you will find, that 
joy from temporals has ever ſomewhat of a gay in- 
quietude, a diſturbed and tumultuous delight. Like 
fome liquors, all in an unquiet ferment, and confu- 
| fon, while they ſparkle and fmile. Joy from eter- 
nals, joy, I mean, on ſpiritual accounts, (viz.) Mens 
| wſcia reli; or, a delightful hope of immortality ; or 
aw humble perſuaſion of divine favour, &c. this joy 
| b celeſtial, and, like a fine calm ſummer's evening, 
undiſturbed, placid, and ſerene. The firſt is a paſ- 
fon, and that in the ſtricteſt ſenſe ; we ſuſfer from 
it, as well as enjoy. Nay, ſome have ſuffered from 
it even to death. The latter ſeems to be, or to re- 
ſmble an inſpiration, in which the divine cauſe 
akezaway,or fupercedez0ur human infremity. There» 
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fore, by our church, moſt properly ſtyled the prac 
Gad. Nor let Centaurs imagine, that this peace. b 
occaſioned by the fmaligeſs of the joy : no, e 
. 
ſpecimen, an actual part of heaven. aw, + 

Per, indeed, the fagname degginath, and 
of rational beings, through all variation of cim 
ſtances, and through every period of their cxifleny 
zs of a piece, or of the ſame kind; though, perhaps, 
in no two periods of it, of the fame proportion 
degree. Therefore, heaven and hell, how diſtang 
ever fome think them, are really, thpugh not 
on earth. Where-ever, and whenever, their 
that is, virtue and vice, exiſt, they will exiſt, ina 
meaſure correſpandent to them. What then areithe 
good and bad, but the wretched and happy i 
whoſe foul repoſes on his firm truſt in Go p, like.the | 
halcyon that builds on the waves, if ſturms avid 
may be toſſed, but not endangered. Or, grang.the 
worſt, thoſe tumultuous billows that devour othen, 

| When the good man lyes down to reſt, na fas 
from the dangers of the night break through. 

__ — Fs Whe 
de awakes, his firſt thought lays hald on heaven; 
_ which gives, through the conſecrated day, fuchs 
ſweetneſs of aſpect aud deportment, ſuch a force:and 
firmneſs, to his ſelicity; that we may venture almalt 
to ſay, He cometh forth as a bridegroom from 
* his chamber, and acjuiceth, 2s © Sans a> Gy 
* courſe.” 

She man of aleadecr has his Kake cant lf 
brighteſt, the courſe of his happineſs is retarded by 
2 ſtraw; and any conſiderable, ſcarce cunſfiderable, 
accident puts it quite to death. Not only the ne 

1 | | 


1! 


. 
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or eogyenioncies, but the decorations, and 
— 2 of life, e vital to his. ſickly felcity. 
in ay ef ahem he may receive a deep or deadly 
nad. Whereas they are mere excreſeences to the 
grad man's happineſs; aud he has ac more feeling 
in them than in bis hair, or his nal: aay, his bap- 
ginafs/is of fs ſtrong a conſtitucion, that it can ſtand 
wal calamitics wahuct : nor quits its terenity on the 
confines of the grave; which the man of plcaſure but 
n retains in the ſunſhine of lice. be 6 
vious. When ail eur hopes and fears are confined 
vithis this narrow ſcene, what an inſupportable 
importance, what a tyranny over our pailions does 
this give id! what demigods does it make our ſupe- 
ind who caw beſtow what we mult value! We tremble 


feier them. What mountains does it make of little 


thags, becauſe the greateſt in our inventory ! we 
nament we take God for out protector, and his pre- 
tn kings, ſhrink to men; and crowas imperial loſe 
their lafire; Little things are little, and leave our 
un at reſt. As a tapes to the tun ; ſuck the ſun 
wihe © glories which ſhall be revealed.” Looking 
n cloſe of the drama, we reſume our native dig- 
ty; nen ace loager over-awed on the tage, by dur 
iy, Ometimes, on it too: when, like poor Alta- 
ann, they are forced to change their plume for the 
wm cap of fickneſs ; and are unbuttoning their 
buſkins on the bed of auguiſh, terror, and death. 

+. nd mu this, one day, be the calc ? after having 
ms the gauntlet of diſappointiag, painful pleaſures; 

OL. N. 0 | 
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to drop unregarded, unlamented, infamous, into pp 
already undergone——Of human happineſs whats 
difinal account is this! yet this is the true. 
us, therefore, enquire if it is not worſe than 


KA 
honour too; that is, they are as proud, as they aw | 
diflolute : or, in other words, they will not ſtoop 


Thus, them, I will — ot 
their hearts. There was fo maſterly a copy of a& 
pital picture of Julio Romano, taken by one of his | 
ſcholars, that he ſwore it was his own original draw 
ing. I hope & to copy their hearts, that they ſhall 
imagine, that it is not I, but themſelves, that ſpeak 


caution: let not that offend pious cars, which paſſes 
in an;impious heart; and which, for the fake d 
a L (though, perhaps, not without fome ſhoek# | 
uh is drawn out into light. . | 


devotion advance my pleaſure: for I am not more 
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i The PxoritiGarh's Prayin. 
6 | THOU ! whoſe omnipetence is but a ſecond 
c attribute, an able ſervant to thy delight. 


mes great fountain of pleaſure! as ſuch | adore 


tber. Pleaſure alone makes me devout; and let 


© devout than modeſt ; | aſk not, yet, for heaven. 
+ Give me my heaven on carth. Let Mahomet's pa- 
© radife deſcend, and ble!s me on this fide the grave. 
© Let my honour too ſhine before men; and let none 


 *fre my heart, —but Thee. Nottem peccatis, et frau- 


bur odjice nudem.' Give my luſts a long and profpe- 
"nc frength to comply with it. And deliver me 
he (as | have been) a brute while I live, and an 


angels there are) when I die.“ 


in the good man ſhocked at this? Yes; and the 
-profligate too. Few know the foulneſs of their own 
hearts. A famous modern, when in age he had left 
his underſtanding, paſſing by a looking-glafs, cry 

out in compaſſion, < Putr old man! not knowing 
ito be hinmſelf. Thus the profligate, at fight of this 


mirror, equally ignorant, ao doubt, will cry out in 


rie, Horrid wretch !”* | anſwer, therefore, to 
the queſtion above, viz. Is it not worſe than they 
deſerve? That mea of pleature, themſeives being 
judges, deſerve the worſt, 

| Iycontraſt to this (and ſure it wants an antidote), 


meet that Piece of Devotion you defired on your 


fiend's account ; and may it prove of fome littte 
12 
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„ n e 


RETIRED PENITENT. 


« y 58, his, ever bleſſed be the «divine inked 
gence for this. How wanted, how welcone, 


— this receſs! Here canth holds ite peace; | C 


+ and Heaven's voice can be heard; Heaven's voice, 
© if we lifien, ever ſpeaking in the human beat, 
* heart, which has frequently called on me fora 


+ audience, and found me pre-engaged. Or elſe; dhe | «vi 


— own ER 
dit oF till. a farther day. Though (Gand 
— a depending eternity often chad ay 


x world hens. its denim 
5 cur cars, and its buſtle and hurry throws its duſt 
in eur eyes, who can hear the daft whiſpers of cop 
'T ſcience, or rcad the ſtramg demands of reaſon, tht 
© written in capuals on the evrpoſed and dif 
* chanted heart ? I now read, hear, and tremble. i 
© tremble at that is which I once triumphed. 1b 
at that of which I once was vain. Ob, Plena 
© Pleaſure! what art thou? The death of m 
And with reaſon dies the whole heaven, as wells 
character, of man. | 

© The cloud now a little broken, which wrappe} 
© me up in night, look round, my foul calargedy and 
«+ ſay, where, or what am 1? An immenſity around 
* me! av eternity before me! a ſhadow, amy pn, 
* a moment, my time! a vapour, my life! And all 
* og 


10 


ru. 


+4 ment, ſhade, vapour, engage all my love ? 


*cngrols all my thought ? Sha it b an angel from 
4 heaven. wait my better leiſure? bid the great Fa- 


+ ther of angels defer his call till co-morrow '—— 


'- 6 What, O-my foul! if he ſhould call no more 


de Gov! if be ſhould call go mere! if He 
© ſhould leave thee to thyſelf !——Where, then, is 
+ hope ! where, then, is man? | 


_ © Man, deſperate man, the firſt moment he ſets up 


ihe himfelf, and impatient of controul, takes the 
+ rein into his own mad hands; the firſt moment be 
i at liberty; he is the greateſt of faves. How 
+ fhackled! how harrafs'd! how ſtarved! In the midſt 
© of his riots, what a famine of joy? None can be 


+ independence | the firſt moment man quits hold of 
* his Creator, — how 
$ '> his fall! 

TIS a. Lec oo loan! 
Load, hear my voice. Diffolve the charm that ties 
+ me down to delights trifling, terreſtrial, infernal ; 
'* and give me wings to riſe into day, and reach the 
+ things that belong to my peace. Where is the 
* creature which thou haſt made? Where is the heart 
*which thou haſt given? This fink of pollution ! 
+ this neſt of all vices | it could not come from thee. 
No, 1 have ſnatched it out of thy bleſſed hand, 
end let it fall in the mice. What is it to me, that 
*thy mercy is over all thy works, nee 1 aan not what 
© thou haſt made! 

. dreamed I was 
in heaven. Slept on its very brink; ven- 
ane frowned over me, and flames roared be- 
*neath.. What horrors awake me! what a gulph 
*hes before me! what mercy has faved me! Where 
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* had 1 been, bad 1 died yeſterday? Oh, let this kad, 
and Jower fill, in adoration that 4 live? Had #*h 
* theſe pangs before, —before I had been recliinett 
+ —— Thou that bearcſt up the piliars of the n, 
* ſupport my ſpirits '—Where had 3 deen, if . 
day had been my laſt? Where—ob where 4 
eternal too Eternal: Lond, Gop A 
nr | could thy thunder ſhake me mare ? 
Thou glorious Gop, who makeft the thunger! 
let me climb above creation ; and foar into theughts 
* of thee — How I wander up and down, bewildec 
* anc} benighted, thro' the boundleſs of fack vas | 
* templation ? Where, what, who; bow art then? | 
* Source of alt being! Centre of all good! great 4 
+ cient of days! before the birth of time? beyond the 
* comprehenſion of angels! Gilles of 'immendity) who 


1 l 


* ſupport — ſupport even me. 185 | 
__ © Support me while IT labour at ſore dew of wy 


* GoDp-but I labour in vain. Thou met obvie, | - 
+ and moſt cccult! moſt preſent, and mot ut 


© beings! how much of thee is enjoysd'!? how link 
* of thee is known? Tamin thee, yet cannot find thet. 
+ I cam neither go from thee, nor w thee. Clout, 


and thick darkneſs are thy pavilion ! wonders pab | I 
* fing wonders, through the moment of time, and the | + 


5 immenſe of eternity, guard, 2 — 
* tremendous throne ! 

* Before ſuch a judge, — arc thew ra phat 
thy cauſe; to pour out thy deep ſorrows, and dee 
* fins; ta tremble out thy complaint! Oh! let 
© annihilate myſelf before him. Nor wretch, ut 
man, nor angel, is any thing in his fight, tilt be 
« nethiag in his own. Who, LoxD! cer tb 


4 8 


un rA. og 


| 4 thee, and was not epaſoundod ? rnd give me 
Ae add, who, Lone |; cver prayed. co thee 
*(us he oughe), ang was pot birfſed ? For which in- 
bier merey, forum the friſt theenes in heaven, to 
e meancſt worm on carth, be paid all homaye, 
1 
„ eee 


10 ; ata cb 


| * „ Paar . a 
Ae they that pray, en what is that 
ame 2 Daze 4 ta pray? Te whom is prayer ad- 
deed? - Ob! how dreadfvl in majeſty ! more 
* dreadful in vengeance! dreadful to the bleffea 
bghove! mare dreadful to man? more (bit to the 
nnen! what then to the deepeſt in fin? May adt 
Maden (as is ſaid, Loa Gop AiLmicuTrsy, of 
* tlefed Self), © Hell is open defore me; defiruc- 
tin bach no covering ?? Where then hall I dy? 
+1 cance fy from. thy preſence. 5 dare not nd 
enn. Should 3 Gok to the cencre, | am ill ia diy 
| bh. Even dartneſs detects me! even flight brings 
_ IJmemgh! Oh! They that do light the fun as 2 
+ taper, os tread it out as a fpack | why fill in be- 
Ling. wretch ever deflined to pain? oh! — | 
nen or let we be thine. . 6. 
—— a nothing, indeed, am 1? What = 
r 
eternity! my foundation is is the duſt. Lon b 
** | * moſt holy! 3 was conceived in fin. God moſt 
weaker than man? Great! Hay! 
"07 © Theee probes ont ene Goo? Quay! 
* Radecmer ! SanGlifer | three benefactors, and one 
_ with what indignation muſt thau behuld a 
rn 
— e 


— 
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+ .* And dare I then approach? The .prefumpticy 
+ how great |— But. greater to forbear.. To f 
dad; to deſpair is fatal, Oh! moſt merciful Ja, 
* what refuge, but. in thee! Yet dare | not ment thy 
* face; I come trembling behind thee.” If I tuck | 
dat the bem of thy garment, I ſhall be whole. un 
* dogs may eat of the crumbs that fall from their 
© maſter's table. For that bountiful grant, wh 
* adoration is due! with proſtration profound, I can- 
not but adore.— What adoration is equal? I an 
not adore arighe : or could I, I'm unworthy to n 
© an eye to thy throne. My incenſe has no odour, 
_ * But thou, Lond, wide as the arch of heaven, 
+ doſt extend thy compaſſiomate arms to receive a re | 
* turning world. | As the fands of the ſea'are thy | 
© mexcies, and (with horror let me ſpeak it) my ni 
©, greflions. I have looked on an unſceling heart; as | 
a quiet conſcience; on a multitude of finners, as an 
* apology for fin; and on the faſhion of the world, 
22 a repeal of thy laws. I have been thankleſs for 
_ © what thou haſt moſt bountifully given; ſenſeleſs of 
* what thou haſt more bountifully promiſed ; provo- 
© King under the greateſt obligations ; peeviſh, and 
* impatient under the ſimalleſt evils ; riotous under 
* thy judgments; and by thy bleffings moſt undle 
* ſed: I turned them into poiſon ; and by my pro 
lee ſtudicd iniquity as a ſcience : been 
© of diſtinction in it; and aſhamed of my duty; 1 
.* have bluthed at the glance of a man, and a ma 
. © moſt-miſtaken ; and ſet my face as a flint againſt 
. * reaſon, and againſt thee; I have even borrowed in- 
; * Side ſeraps for the credit of the day; and run in 
debt for deſtruction: time given for repentatice, 1 
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+wpned over to folly ; and made the 
+ z promoter of fin. May, I have fed even de- 
© 0nd my power. What ſchemes have 1 laid, which 


thy | * thy gooducſs difappointed! How many crimes have 
1 I tem mittel, which never came to pass | 


* With fuch overflowings of ungodlineſs I quench- 
ted thy bleffed Spirit. 1 have trod, with thy divine 
laws, thy precious blood, under foot. All this, 
Lon! thou knoweſt; and yet I fill fire : all this 
© thou haſt ſeen ; and yet haſt thou held thy pence. 
Thou haſt ſhortened thine arm; and curbed ven- 
© geance in air; though ealled for (if daring can cull 


en thy vengeance) to fall on my hend. 


2 


7 flood in the firft rank of offenders ; ver ever . 
ed up the ſhicld of devotion ; quite raked in fin. 
© My'feſs vicious companions fell frequent around 


| ome; and Eifinal was their fall. 1'wathed o#' ts 


memory in the next welcome debanch ; and the 
*jt cauſe of remiorſe but redoubles my guite. | 
atmonitions unadmoniſhed, by thy mercies u 

*tened, by my own ſentiments unawed, by my own 
© conviction unconvinced, I cenfured their conduc, 
and rod on in their ſteps. I deplored their fad exit, 
ind poſtes on to my own ; becauſe ſpared, when 
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* every path of pleaſure, in every flight of ambition, 
hat gay, fanguine multitudes of rhefe torn after 
© me, and in every promiſe of life to be place be- 
* fore me, have I fern riſe, bloom, triumph, languiſh, 
ray and die! What a myſtery of mercy is this ! 
* Ard what a miracle of madneſs am T! Amid this 
© mighty field of daughter, am 1 ſtin alive !—=Whiile 
*Tdoube if 7 Mill live, 1 Live on in my crimes. Nay, 
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+ my very vepentance increaſes the number: repay. 


e e eee 


paar DL 

Lord! 12 defede... email 
© which the Cherubuns lift up an eye in vain, boy 
© down; thine eat and hear. —-O Load! bearme 
© not. For what have I to plead? what excuſtty 
9 cover, what palliation to ſoſten my guilt ? Can 
* my coufeſſion of fin weigh aught in my favour} 
2 not a grain: for wherefore bavel confeſſed 

my tranſgreſſions? becauſe I could not conceal 
_ Thou knoweſt even thoſe that are uns 
* known to myſelf. But then, Lozp! I have ben 


© tempted. — Yes; and 1 have courted temptation. | 


* Frail nature has ſeduced me.—— And have I no 
© indulged my feducer ? Public example bore hand 
on me.——Aand I rejoiced in that excuſe. I have 
© ſinned with my fathers —— True, but I have fs 
© ned beyond them. What age for indulgence has 
© fo looſencd the rein? and who, in ſuch an g 
292288. 
"ns 


is there nothing in . 
— —— — at leaſt, ta v 
© tue, to lighten the loaded ſcale? Les; I have bees 
dan advocate for virtue that I might remove all 
© obſtructions in vice. | have gone to thy temple 
© but left my heart behind. Nay, I have prayed 


© but wiſhed not what I aſked. I bave aimed # | 
* humility—out of pride. I have given— but withe 


© out charity. I have been kind, the very kindeſt of 
* men—@v gain the pawer of being cxncl, 2s tha mw 
„malignant of foes. My devotion to Thee bas bees 
* abſolutely declined; yet never have I regenteh 


| 
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4 "but of omiſſions in guilt : nor ever had a darling 
, but what is the parent of my preſent grief. ; 
— — — vp 

I Sad there is hardly a virtue which my 

has not worn, as a maik ; hardly a vice 
© which my preſumption has not acted under it. By 

* theſe abandoned means bringing into diſcredit 

«vine of others the moſt fincere; and making 

«more heinous my own deepeſt guilt : to the public 

a fraxce lefs peraicious peſt, than a fatal aſſaſſin to 

© myſelf. Thus, Lord! all my pleas but inflame 

"my igditment ; and ſeckiag excutes, but diſcovers 

© new crimes. | 

| * But, as I diſcover new crimes in myſelf by my 

| + amakened reflection; by the gift of thy grace, I 

over new goodneſs, new glories, new wonders, 
ein Thee. I have lived in darknefs, in the ſhadows 

© of eternal death. I wrapped myſelf up in the 

* world. I aw nothing; but what had been better 

"unſeen, what made me blind to Thee. But now 

* thy divine attributes break in upon me, like the 
ming: and awake me to thy preſence. I fee 

Thee in every thing. had frog, I adore. And 

* adoning, tremble. 

— — 1 

*andſirike me, like him of Tarſus, thy leſs perſecu- 

— ihe mo > oe told Thy moſt 

*awfub ; thy moſt incomprehenſible 

© gary; thy moſt „ 

| * ſie}, and incifable goodneſs! goodneſe, how in- 

*ellable | And to me, Lond! to me inſ#pportable. 

*That chief cauſe of my confufion ! ſevere upbraider 

1 condudt ! and terrible aggravation of my 

il I thy goodneſt thus pains me; what then 

vil thy-vengeance ? When thy vengeance awakes 


* 


* 
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„(eber me, O ye mountains!) when thy dena 
* awakes —— Oh! mercy! mercy! mercy!) —Thay 
_ © mighty to. fave! Obs! have mercy upor me! © 
_ © And mercy then wilt have, thou Father of of 
© merges | of mercy dundant, inexhauſlible fource! 
© Thou wilt not cundema him, who condemm hin- | 
elf; who trembles at his own tribunal; who 
© ſeacce ſtruck with more horror at vengeance, thay 
© at guile. At fuch guilt! and to fuck a Maſter! 
* whoſe bounties enahled me fo fignally to ſin aut 
© who, my fin ſo provoking, ſo long over4dooked. | 
-. * But I vepent Lond! I repent—Yet how Gy 
© are theſe eyes! how hard is this heart! Strike the | 
* the rock, and the waters flow. Let not bim, who 
* groans under his tranſgreſhons, groan undes thy 
© diſpleaſure. Thou giver, guider, loser, yea, buye, 
©* of ſouls! and, at what a-price! who doſthear the 
* very thoughts of the-wounded at heart! bear; ply; | 
* part ! Nor let the: Lond be angry, if I preſides 
* add —Oh | fpare thy paternal tenderneſs ;, ob hve 
© it from its averſion, its ſtrange work. Vengenie 
© is an alicn to thy moſt amiable nature. Ruinice 
* ſubverſion of th maſt glorious ſcheme. 
* Though common ſenſe has deſerted me; a 
 egjas poilefied me; though I have contra 
* my own reaſon, and fought my own hearty whial 
ſtood in defence of thy laws; tho' 3 have fieugghtt 
* hard for madaucſs, and taken ruin by foray 50 
© let not compaſſion be quite a Granger” ies H. 
* Let nat thine anger burn ſor er. Wü enen 
* tha Leas anger! Becauſe I am a fnnct }'Wiat 
* ciſe canſt thou forgive ? Becauſe my fi is pn 
* If, pardoned, the greater. thy glory. Thy fervent 
is wicked :;bue ſtill a farvant. Thy for a prodignt* 
— 


* — 
7 * 
- * * 
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eng n me: Joſe not Thou, boundleſs Love! all 
"che bowels of a father. Am not | the work of thy 
vhand ? Do not deſpiſe it. An image of thy maje- 
e Do not blot it out. The price of thy blood ? 
«Oh! caſt it not away. Shall” things incompatible 
- + mbine to my deſtruction ? Can I be related to 
in, and to Thee ? Let it be thy bleſſed pleaſure 
e reclaim, not to deſtroy me: if deſtvoyed, thy foe 
5 will triumph: if reclaimed, there is joy in Heaven; 
te times ten thouſand will fing praiſe round 
| *thy throne.” 


Parr IV. 


* 
What ſtains can condemn, if an thiop cfeapes ? 
The regions of darkneſs are part of thy creation: 
2nd horrors infernal were not made in vain. My 
| *arimes, in themſelves, how great! as committed in 
"drfance of infinite Majeſty, they are greater (till. 
*What'then hall 1 fay ? To what ſhadow of excuſe 
© halt 1 fly !—Pardon, Lozp | the weakneſs of my 
nn if 1 judge; or rather hope, amiſs : thine In- 
\ faite Majeſty tems to plead for me. Fain would 
'I fad axe” advocate. in that: in that very cauſe, 
ran. 
"likeneſs and vanity : the very centre of infirmities ; 
*3 combination of all cauſes, that can call for thy 
*compaiſion. Frail fleſh, and flecting ſpirit ! a moth! 
wm! a flower of the ſield to day, and not to- 
*marrow ! at morning, and not at night! not maſter 
*of 3 moment; not a match for a breeze! a dream ! 
'Lrapour! a ſhadow ! a thing of nought ! poſting 
"Gough daily doubt and danger, toil and trouble, 
into trodden duſt and aſhes ! 

Voc. IV. K 
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« Such am I! ſuch was 1 made;—and mady by | | 
© Thee : and now, Lon! wilt Thou make bas} 


© arm almighty againſt me ? wilt thou lift up a 
© that can cruſh creation, againſt its meaneſt wary? 
_ © (Oh! pardon what diſtreſs compels me to ple 
© thine . Infinite Majeſty declares againſt it : tha 
© reſcues the finner, though it enhances the fin. Dun 


© not my meannefs diſarm thy might ? Is not the | 


« greatneſs of the offended, the offender's defence!] 


am, indeed, unworthy, moſt unworthy, thy favour: | 


© but am I not unworthy thy reſentment too Tha 
© that fitteſt on the higheſt heavens, and ſeeſt vu 
« ;nfinite dance beneath thee, as atoms in the ſun 
© Wilt Thou, oh! wilt Thou, not remember, tht! 
© am but duſt? 

© Yes, LoxD! Thou wilt remember it: thou wit 
© remember thy glorious ſelf ; what ancient days 16 
* found; what wonders love divine has wrought d 
© old. For to whom do [ cry ? art thou not he, 
© whom none ever cried in vain ? who createdaa; 


but to bleſs : commands not, but to preſerve ; wn 
© puniſhes, but to reclaim. denen 


_ © heved, than amazed, with his extremities of love! 
© for, art thou not the fame Lon d, who, thou 
* moſt offended, as if thou wert the offender, 
«* ſeeches us to be reconciled ? Who mourns over the 
impenitent? and over the impenitent for fins aaa 
© himſelf? and when his ſorrow cannot prevail, n 
+ weeps in their ſtcad ? Thoſe tears obdurate Juv 
< falem would not ſhed, didſt thou not take to ij 
« own bleſſed lids, which overflowed at the but 


< proſpect of its ruin? Who, without pious terns; 
* without the greateſt aſtoniſhment, can think @ 
* theſe things? or, who, without comfort, ſtill great 
than that 
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ena our healing hopes of comfort here; not 
ey to beſeech, commiſerate, and weep, defeended 
ehe LonD of glory, and eternal life, but to die. 
© Sid what a death! and after what a life * A life 
«gf compaſſions, without number, and beyond mea- 
«ſure > what a ſhining progreſs, what a ſtupendous 
alen in love! He meets the returning prodigal : 
eos compaſſion on denying Peter! rejects not 
 *difbelieving Thomas: admits ſinful Magdalen: par- 
© dons the taken adultrefs : and affociates to him- 
«RIF, in paradiſe (where angels caſt their crowns at 
his feet), a thief from the croſs. What a marvel- 
h and moſt adorable climax is this! and is it 
ble for love to riſe higher ftil-? Oh, let it riſe 
© kigher, and reach even me. 

©What am I, Thou moſt exuberant fountain of 
e! that I fhould ſet a bound to fuch compaſſiun 
"az this? Can ocean be repelled by a fingle grain on 
*the ſhore ? What a triumph of mercy to pluck the 
*ruined from ruin! What an omnipotent action, to 
_ ive the moſt loſt! though pleaſure has fool's me; 
*though reaſon, conſcience, heaven, nay, and earth 
oo, in one ſcale, has been outweighed by a feather 
* the other; though, with Efan, f fold my birth- 
*right for nothing x yet, LoxD ! Jet theſe diſtractions 
*of thought, theſe convulfions of heart, theſe pangs 
of the wretch, if not the prayer of the penitent, 
*reach the foot of thy throne; for his dear fake who. 
red not his moſt precious blood; oh, ſpare, par- 
, bleſs ; yes, bleſ me, even me, O my Father ! 
*yes, thou all- ſurrounding, all-pervading, all- ſuſtain- 
"ing, and all-bleſfing Majeſty of Heaven ! bleſs me, 
"even me, © my Gop! 

| © Thou! who if thou moveſt thy lip, it thunders : 


rden lifteſt thine eye, the fun is dark: who haſt 
EE 7 


__ 
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* thy way is the whirlwind, and walkeſt on/ hy v0 be t: 
* wings of the wind ; who fitteſt above the h 
and hideſt thy fooefieps in the great deep" hs 
© (above all) whoſe ſuperabundant eſſtuence, wiknh 
6 of love, overflows the whole creation! aff 
to theſe wonders one wonder more—the forging 
* neſs of guilt like mine: hear the ſuppliant vain 
* ſee the bleeding boſom, theſe throws, theſe in 
* of the moſt vile and abandoned but moſt che 
© tant, and heart-broken, of men. 

* Then, Lond ! come the worſt, I will ar an 
* plain. My joy ſhall burſt its way thro the from 
©* of the world, and the ſhadows of death. Then 
« Bleſfings and honour, and glory, and power, be w 
Him who fitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb 
* who nails fin to his crofs : Thus will I fing in fpite 
* of my groans ! thus will I frog with my laſt exp 
ring breath! thus will I fing for ever and ever, 
Amen. O my foul! Amen, Amen. 


This, Sir, is that importunate, ardent, perſevering 
ſpirit of addreſs, which was fuable to the fled | 
the perſon from whom I borrowed it. It may pob 
fibly (partly at leaſt) ſuit ſome others. And I thought 
it inhuman, to gaze, fo long as I have done, on the 
diſcaſe, without aiming at ſome expedient to 1 
tigate its malignity. There is a ſovereign balm in 
prayer. 

I know, Sir, there are certain quictiſts in devotion, 
faints of great repoſe in prayer, who may cenſure 
this as too warm: but when ſhould we be warm, it 
not when our eternity is at ſtake ? Shall we be vum 
in our vices, and cool in our repentance ? were out 
paſſions given for nothing? or given only as the & 
vants of fin? Is it not heaven, but its reverſe, that 


11 


OP 


WTO 


tel 
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though it may loudly tell, wilt but lamely pexgem, 
cur duty. How great a part of the feripture muſt 
theſe men's kind of criticiſm explode ? Poor David 
mult break his harp, leſt it give offence. Even an- 
gels have their ; nor are any beings exempt 
from the need of them on this fide the throne of 
gon. Whatever exemption ſome may fancy in their 
eum favour, let us, my friend, who have feen the 
neceſſity of devotion for others, not neglect our own: 
nor in the pride of inſtructing, loſe the prudence of 


You, and I, my friend! ly under two diſadvan- 
wages in this point: the world's example, and our 
enn years. It is an undevout age: and will you not 
be ſurpriſed to hear me fay, that ours is an unde- 
un period of life let it is moſt certain, that 
there is a tenderneſs of heart, and a ſuſceptibility 
d awe, with regard to Gon, as well as man, in 
youth, which, in moſt, is wanting afterwards. This 
vant is an enemy we mult fight; and fervent prayer, 
that fond of the ſpirit, is the beſt weapon againſt 
tim. Prayer, becauſe the moſt cafy of duties, ſeems, 
with many, the hardeſt to be performed. It coſts 
them & little pains, they think they may as well 
kt it alone. - Whereas, it is the ſupreme, the great 
„ 
- 


? 
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he that has prayed as he ought, can never forge, 
how much is to be gained by prayer. 


GENERAL CAUSE 


LETTER V, 
LIFEs REVIEW. 


THE 


SECURITY IN SIN. 


THOUGHTS FOR AGE. 


P27 } 


rer 


DIA Sin, 

N this, and the following Letter I ſhall touch on 
| Gre points: Life's Review; the General Cauſe 
of Security in Sin ; Thoughts for Age; the Dignity 
.of Man; the Centaur's Reſtoration to Humanity. 
The three firſt are naturally ſuggeſted ro me by the 
world's wickedneſs, and our on; and our advanced 
| time of life The fourth, viz. the Dignity of Man, 
is naturally ſuggeſted by the notoriety of its reverſ 
in thoſe, for whoſe ſake theſe Letters are princi 
written : for who can look on Lucifer in his abyſs, 
vithout thinking of that height from which he fell? 
by which alone we can take any juſt meaſure of kis 
alanity. And the fifth point, viz. the Centaur's 
Reſtoration to Humanity, is forceably impoſed on 
me by the tranſporting thought, that ſuch an event 
s poſſible. Yet, ſhould it take place, poſterity will 
farce believe ii. Annalium noftrorum laboravit 
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| - T begin with the Review of Life; and that, tho* 
chiefly for our own fakes, yet alſo for the fake of all 
our grey-headed boys, as Sudbury, Torriſmond, Iron- 
fide, Sc.: for though beaſts of ſo groſs a daſs as 
they chuſe to rank with, ſcarce deſerve to be brought 
tw the manage, yet pupils not yet expelled the ſchaol 
ef life, ought ſtill, if poſſible, to be taught the leffon 
| they have fo long neglected : and | offer myſelf glad- 


I for their tutor; though I fear they would prefer a 
tetanothrum to an apotheofis. Their crudition wilt 
wt heave them at a loſs to know what I mean. 


® A medicine to take ent wrinkles, 


* 
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There is nothing of which men are more libewt | 
than their good. advice, be their ſtock of it eve 


mall x becauſe it ſcems to carry in it an intimation 
of our own influence, importance, or worth. We 
(for you approved it; we, I fay) have beſtowed abhuy 
dance of it on our Centaurs, which I fear will being 
us in but little thanks. Let us, therefore, retwy 
from abroad, come to ourſelves, and fee if our e» 
port of wiſdom may not be wanted at home. We 
have cenſured the aged; are we not ſuch ourſeive} 
Is there no folly to be found, but at afſemblies and 
maſquerades ? or is folly not folly, becauſe it hits 
our own taſte ? Let us lay the line to our own cans 
duct: let us drop foreign ware, and put ourlelve 
into the ſcale. 

Yes, my friend! let us make a tort viſit to our 
former ſelves. They are, indeed, great ſtrangers 
nor much to be liked: yet it is a viſit all ſhoulf 


make who wiſh well to. the future of life, A Review 


of Life is an employment agreeable but to few; be 
cauſe none can look back without ſelf-condemas 


tery. But though the taſk may be bitter, it is whob 


ſome too. Aſk you, © What advantage from it 


It is the only way of taking my Centaur's advice 
and knowing ourſelves. A man can fee himſelf in 
retroſpedtion cnly. When warm in action, he it 
ever looking on ſomething elle; on his point in view: 
or, if he could fee himſelf, he could not judge aright; 
cither of himſelf or others. While warm in action, 
objects and incidents, corrupt his judgment: but in 
a cool review, he becomes rather a by-ſtander than 


the party, and is patient of truth. His then former 


In the frontiſpiece. 
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mals are no longer rivals; therefore he judges bet> 
tie of men. His former points of view are no longer 
points of view ; therefore he judges better of things. 
He can judge, nay, he cannot but judge as impar- 
tially of himſelf as of the reſt of mankind, 

Wiſdom is the growth of experience ; but expe» 
nente is not the growth of action, but of refledtion 
enit. In an active life is ſown the ſeed of wiſdomy 
but he who reflects not, never reaps ; has no har- 
veſt from-it; but carries the burden of age, without 
the wages of experience; nor knows himſelf old but 
| from his infirmities, the pariſh-regiſter, and the con- 
tempt of mankind. And what has age, if it bas not 
eſteem ?—It has nothing. 

 Rtanting, my friend! from the ſame goal, through 
alleftion, we have run our race; and now approach 
ig end. Jaded with our long journey, the ſpur of 
me glad of reſt. In which, reflection on the paſt is 
not only uſeful, but extremely natural. Look on the 
fomy fea, whoſe billows reach the clouds; then on 
the peaceful lake, where the feather, or fallen leaf 
tees ummoved ; and you ſee the difference between 
the cool evening, and warm meridian of man. Re- 
fetion is as natural to the one, as action to the 
equal blanks in the book of life. Man varics no lefs 
than thoſe varying inſects at which he wonders. In 
his morning he crawls; long ere noon, flutters and 
flies; at evening, chilled into languor, he creeps in- 
tu corners, lyes hid, and ſleeps: or, if awake, having 
but little ground before him, nor that the beſt; how 
naturally he looks back on the paſt ! how naturally 
Us vinter's evening calls for its tale! and to fell 
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love what tale ſo natural as our own! How idle 
ever our tale has been, if we can draw ſome mort 
from it, that will abate its inſfignificance, and give it 
ſome little weight by making us wiſer for the future. 
And want we not to be wiſer ? On how many fruit 
icfs friendfhips, ill-judged nies. walk win | 
tions, cowardly deſpairs, unmanly flatteries, bold ins 
decencies, idle ſchemes, airy hopes, groundleſs fears 
les a admenitions Sihend, of as 
acknowledged, evils improved, bleſſings negledied, 
and trifles admired ; on what a fwarm of infirmities 
Look back with thame ! How ambitious have we 
been in our attachments, not aware that all moſt 
worthy our ambition, we can give ourſelves! How 
fearful of expences, not aware, that till it eſcapes the 
gripe, and takes its flight into ſome prudent uſe, mo» 
ney is not wealth; that it truly becomes ours only 
dy our parting with it! How fond have we been of 
applauſe, not aware that human, ſeparate from ſu- 
perior applauſe, is the greateſt vanity, as well as the 
moſt common purſuit in life! How plainly I now fee, 
an appetite for applauſe, except a bold defiance of 
juſt reproach ' That makes coxcombs ; this, felons; 
How plainly do I now ſee, that our ignorance has 
been great: How often have we been fo idle as to 
complain of our wants! that is, of our capacity of 
being happy : for, without wants, there would be no 
defizes; and, without deſires, no gratification of them; 
and, without gratification of defire, no happineſs; 
for human happineſs, nay, the happineſs of all crea- 
ted beings, conſiſts in nothing elſe. | 
What on retroſpect appears to me to be the capt» 
tal weakneſs of man, is, that ſtrange aſcendant which 
z | | 
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have over his underſtanding : it is this 
moles @ Centaur. How often have we looked on 
axe wiſhes as infallible arguments for the certainty 
| of what we defired, when others faw it was an im- 
point? And of this capital weakneſs, a ca- 
jad inflance is, that dying men can ſcarce believe 
| darthey ſhall die. Are we not now as thoſe yellow 
| ann leaves, which the firſt blaſt ſweeps away: 
moe ſtem to think the green bud hardly more te- 

On farther review, this is ſtranger ſtill : our friends 
| gr our ſtrongeſt ties to life: when theſe are cut, 
wat but folly can renew the charm ? what engage 
' erdiſenchanted hearts ? and what, in my retroſpect, 
ban object more obvious, or ſtriking than youder 
aligns of death? How the tyrant triumphs: What 
enmerous monuments riſe over the cold boſoms that 
mee warmly reccived us! that ſhared our counſels, 
ur ambitions, our pleaſures, and our hearts! Their 
qitaphs collected would make a volume: a volume 
hos infiructive, if read aright! A friend's monu- 
ment is a friend's legacy; and a richer to the conti- 
date, than any parchment can convey. What, for 
the maſt part, is human wiſdom, but the melancholy 
gouth of a bleeding heart? The thought of death 
» the direfting helm of life ; and he beſpeaks a 
meek, who lays it aſide. 

0 my friend | how rapid the human march! Men 
wein haſte; how they hurry over the ſtage! Where 
azthoſe luminaries in every various walk of fame, in 
dex kind of excellence and renown, who moſt fired 
nion, and provoked our cnvy ? Are they not 
Red away as April ſhadows ever the feld; or, by 
dete, a winter's tale? Are not thoſe far-ſeep, 
 Kining lights gone out apace after one another, as 
For. N. L 
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| bitle ſparks in the fired leaf, or paper, leaving w | 


nothing but athes behind? And in their aſhes i 
there nothing to be found but forrow ? may we nag 
light on a little prudence in them ? 

Sorrow how juſt ! Whom loſt we the very laſt moon 


—Loſt we? that is vainly ſaid: whom loc the yy | | 


blic ? whom the whole nation ? Few have kf @ | 


more worthy all love, and eſteem, than our friend 
deceaſed *. He was made by nature to be beloved; 
and intitled by virtue to be admired. » 
— “ Quem femper amatum, | : | 

++ Semper honoramum, fic Dii voluiſtis, habebo.”* View, 
Wen had it been, if we, like him, had fought 
eſteem; bur we would not pay the price. Love we 
thought would come cheaper; and ſeeking that, were 
in danger of loſing both. The wiſe world will part 


with nothing, but by force. Love can't be compel | 
ed, clteem may. And, when it is, we lay in it, at | 
the ſame time, the ſureſt foundation for laſting love. 


My retroſpet ſhews me a tranſitory love, of which 
we have been too fond : a love often beſtowed by 
great ones, on thoſe whom they cannot eſteem. This 


love, ſuppoling it ſterling, I (Al ego?) returned in | 


kind: but 1 do not repent it. I may not repent 
of my virtue * for, my friend! there are two forts of 


learn from ſuch lovers (for fuch 
they are) is, that it is dangerous to dip into mol 
8 . 8. 8 | 
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et our good opinion of them. Much decorum, 


licks hamage, is requiſite. My whole life tells me, 


| thats Jubb demand for cſteem is ſacred, but rare. We 


gay well afford to pay it, when it is due. Nor muſt 
ar bve be with-held, where it is not. Univerſal 


_ Ireenjoined, is defigned as an antidote againſt re- 


Wen contempt; and as a diſeiphne to human 
lich muſt Koop to love men in their infir- 
aities and faults : nor is it more our duty than our 
qradence; how elſe could we hope quarter for our 
on, which both tell us of others faults, and bid us 
ingive them ? For many of them we ſhould not fu- 
ect, but from the whiſpers of their parallels in our 


a boſoms. And therefore, by not forgiving them, 


we condemn ourſelves. If, then, we would be for- 
gen by ourſelves, or others, we muſt forgive. A 


th for which I thank my preſent review. 


| What 1 like leaſt in this ſurvey, for fear it ſhould 


| prove our own caſe, is this: I find old men apt to 


think well of themſelves, not becauſe they fly vice, 
hut becauſe vice is fled; repute themſelves virtuous, 


ait free from boys offences; ſet down impotence 
he victory; and triumph, becauſe they have not 


bught, decauſe they meet no foe. And what makes 
„een tremble, is, I fee ſome, who, blameleſe in 
youth, are overtaken by fully when in years, and 
e all fights the mot deplorable!) I fee them drag- 
which are the natural growth of the diſtinct 
periods of life, may meet with ſome toleration : but 
the monſtrous growth of vices out of ſeaſon no man 
hares: becauſe the hot-beds of Lucifer ouly can 
wiſe crimes, in which nature has no hand. 
Heaven, avert from us ſuch an end! for, far from 
La 
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blameleſs was our beginning, In our carly d 
(called the days of innocence), we had eur little vil 
lainies; our vice in miniature: as Fears and temptas 
tions increaſed, in years leis ripe than in iniquity, 
we were no petty criminals, before we were meh. 
We withed, indeed, for wiſdom ; but what wiſdom 
would have avoided, we made our favourite choice; 
what wiſdom would have choſen, we bid wait till to- 


morrow. Frequent were our quarrels with our faults; ' 


but rarely puſhed on to a parting. Pleaſure had its 
charms, and virtue its efforts ; and ſometimes, in a 
paſſion, threw its rider. But triumphs of paſſion are 


but ſhort: no rebakes are ſo powerful as thoſe from 


our own conduct Aſſurds not this, then, a ſtrong cay» 
tion for the future ? The diſtempers of the paſt pe» 


riods.of our lives ace the beft antidotes for thoſe to 
Retroſpedtion informs me, it was, now, open wat, 


with our enemy; now, perfect peace. How eaſy 


fn fat in our hearts; aud called itſelf ſpirit, wiſdom, 


any thing but what it was! When ſome merciful dif- 
cipline awaked us from our trance, we fought; and 


we conquered : but what was our conqueſt ? ſuch a6 


rather marred our wrong enjoyments, than wedded 
us cloſely to the right. We called the right our be- 
loved, our ſpouſe; but often committed adultery a- 
gainſt it; thus lofing the joys both of the ſinner, 
and the faint : ſo motley a creature is man; as m- 
table, ab God is fixed. Ours, indeed, was no un» 
common cafe : but others faults are not our abſolu- 


many are content: though his Holineſs could ſcarce 
give his ſaints one more ineffectual and vain. | 

Who is he, my dear friend, that can abfulre us, 
or condemn ?—Look through thy whole paſt life, 


tion. An abſolution it is, however, with which 


MI 
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22 What year, nay, what day. has paſſed 
to vouch for his clement and abſolute 

right ? See | not, in numberleſs inftances, the naked 
kad of Providence ſtretched out, as it were, on this 
ie the clouds, pointing us to good ? now, thewiag 
how late this world can give, by pouring on us the 
ll enjoyment of it; to turn our hearts on a better: 
ww; ſhewing us, by the calamities of others, how 
ack we may ſuffer in this world; to keep us in 
we; though ourſelves were unhurt : now, breaking 
wpieces all our own ſchemes, and wailing our hap- 
je out of their ruins; to teach us humility, gra- 
tiude; and on whom to rely; ſhewing us, that moſt 
four triumphs are errors; and our diſappointments, 


| capes: now bringing us, when moit ſecure, to 


the brink of the grave; to repreſs preſumption : 


| Her iianding us from it, when gaſt all homes 


help; to kindle devotion, and forbid the pain of de- 
dart now defeating us in ſpite of all our wifdom; 
ww bleſſing us in ſpite of all our folly : bleſſing, 
wivecten life; the contrary, to wean us from it: 


amd thus, in both worlds, to provide for our welfare, 


# far as the nature of humanity will admit? 

What a glorious image of divine goodneſs is this! 
The wiſeſt cannot pay half its due in their higheſt 
opinion, nor the beſt in their profoungeſt acknow- 
ent of it. And can we not ſhow as inglori- 
n 2 portrait of human weakneſs in ourſelves ? 
ed over with follies! with follics thick as 
unn leaves! but not thick enough to hide our 
hauls: fo numerous both, that | am quite diſinelined 
whbok longer backward; and haſten, for refuge, in- 
* Aud here, ſhalt only 
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add, that man overlooks the moſt inſtruftive bock 
ko his ſtudy, if he reads not himſelf. 

And now, I fear, you will fay, that how uſeful | 
and natural foever Life's Review may be, yet you 
can find but little pleaſure in it. In it there is ns 
pleaſure to be found but what has coſt us fame 
pain; but what” we have fought our way to, theo! 
Nature's perverſe byaſs, and befieging temptations. 
Unbought pleaſure is not the growth of earth: this 
is a militant ſtate; nor muſt man unbuckle his ar- 
mour till he puts on his ſhroud : for the moſt vidto- 
rious veteran may meet with a defeat. Nothing in 
Life's Review can give delight, but what we may 
call our trophies, or ſpoils taken in war. All cit 
vaniſhed as a dream. 

What have I faid ? vaniſhed as a dream 
Wand to God it was! 'twas not! Far from is! 
Every moment is immortal! Every moment ſhall 
return, and lay his whole freight, nothing loſt, its | 
every whiſper, every thought, before the throne: 
the throne of him who ſent it to man on that com- 
miſſion; and commands it back at the ſtated day, to 
make its report; to be regiſtered in eternity, for the 
peruſal of angels, and the juſtification of their King, 
Tell our gay triſlers, that there is no ſuch thing as a 
triſle upon garth. Can any thing be a trifle that 
has an eſſect eternal? Tell them, though they are 
fo well aſſured that there is nothing ſerious upon 
| earth, that time, to man, is in ſome reſpects, a more 
_ ſerious ſeafon than eternity: that his eternity is ab» 
folutely the creature of time: that tis foul or fair, 
rejoices or laments, as Time, omuipotent Time! 
(that trifle which they throw away) ordains its fate. 
If they doubt it, let them aſk their jovial companion, 
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n, my friend! have made a worſe, many 
hater uſe of time than we have done. Many have 


| hers more criminal; many more innocent. But 


nolt men imagine that innocent which has a nega- 
ive guilt. An idle day is a guilty day. in a life fo 
ſhort and precarious ; with more than human thought 
an carry incumbent on it. There are not more 
hots in the ſun than in the life of a faint. 

- What then are we —0 my friend! at half a glance 
though life, 1 perceive, that, though we have made 
a ſhift to creep out of the Augean Stable, yet have 
wens ſealed the temple of virtue: tho” we made 
the choice of Hercules, yet we wanted his ſtrength : 
though we, ſometimes, lop'd ont bead of the Hydra; 
yet; too often, ſeven ſhot up in its ſtead. Whereas, 
the contrary, they that have been long toſſed by 
folly, when once landed on a good life, ſhould burn 
their ſhips 3 as Czfar once burnt thoſe of his legions 


| the Briziſh coaſt : I mean, that the warmeſt reſo- 


lition' hould deſtroy the very defire of embarking 
ail; and fo render 2 return impracticable. 


- Such, then, being our feeble attempts, fo ſlender 


. (ur pretence to wiſdom, it becomes us to give thoſe 
- whom we have ſo freely treated, their revenge: to 


ain, that, though we are not quite horizuatals, 
ye neither are we qu te upright ; and, though we 


Aman, my friend! is a glorious being; a great 
wityy there are but few to be found, A wan is an 
aaked character, doubly great ; he is an hero, and 
* king. Few kings arc fo great as to reign over 
their own hearts; few heroes ſo victurious, as to 
Eve dominions, priucipalities, and powers, before 
fem. Both theſe meet 12 a teal aan: he ranks, in 
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reality, but a little lower than the angels: nor lung 
 low.—O friend! man is a wonderful being! Anon, 
I will tell thee what thou art; and (mark what f 
fay) I will ſurpriſe thee with thyſelf. 

At preſent, only this—Dare we fay, that we are 
arrived at the character I have mentioned ? No. Dare 
we fay, It was not in our power ? No.— Why then 
this cowardice in a poſſible hero? Why this diſloyal- 
ty to himſelf, in a poſſible king? Whence this te- 
proach to reaſon, and immortality? Whence this 
ſelves? Sounds that too high lu whoſe image were 
we made ? I foreſee your objection ; I grant that 
image is impaired : but I quit not my point: I dare 
affiem, that beings which are free, rational, and im» 
GR TIS i Ge Wis, OE GY 
grace, if they pleaſe. 

How 52 face from ©! Whine 
this unmanly defect? Know we not, that, unleſs our 
conduct is that of a man, it had been better for us, 
if in a lower fpecics had fallen our lot? Why were 
ready, poorly pays our mother's pain and our own. 
Wouldſt thou repeat thy part in the comedy? act it 
over again? Wouldſt thou be rejumbled in this rough 
Theſpian cart; dragg'd on by thoſe two ſkeletons, 
half-ftarved Hope, and panting E xpectation, through 
bad roads, now worſe and worſe, and thy fellow- 
ſtrollers in a conſtant conſpicacy againit both thy pay 
and thy applauſe; how well ſocvcr thy part is per- 
formed; how great foever thy indulgence is to them? 
— Thou wouldſt not. Here and there, indeed, we 
might pick up a lucky hour, alb:gue notando lafille, 
that might make us ſmile again. But nature, and, 
indeed, reafon, ſtarts back at the whole, If we ſhould 


| 
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(tutoal pear! in ove oyſter of « millicn, it would | 
ldly make us fiſhers for life. 


Would thon, then, ceaſe to. be ?—No, nature 
finders at-it. That horn of the alternative wounds 
gore than the former : if ſo, our wiſhes as well as 
ar nature, puſh us into eternity. And ſhall we 
far what we wiſh ? Fear it we muſt, unleſs we pro» 
i a good reception there. We have provided for 
Wanne, and to-morrow was not fatified. If 
we provide for eternity, our ſatis faction will be full. 
We have provided for many years ; for more than 
weſhall ever ſee; but not for thoſe whuch will never 


ad. 


How great the diſhonour, my dear fellow-criminal! = 


| aw, who were not blind to the grand futurity, 
nner cold to the divine rewards, to let the glow- 


mg thoughts of immortality fo far .mingle with the 
teas of ſenſe! Is not this, with the wings of an 


| aſe; todtop into the mire? There lyes the pleaſure 


«which the world is fo fond; that bane of private 
paperty, that prefage of public flavery, that fure 
ambition of a rational creature, and as ſure a 
ien of a wretch eternal. Plraſure has robbed 
ant of more lives, and heaven of more fouls, than 


ny collective of all other evils — — 


vigle quivers on man. 
Ed and cue ——— mate. 
ee of it, is no uncommon caſe. Bluſhing 1 look 
mad for its fatal cauſe. Ard do not I find it, where, 
Thad, it muſt increaſe my confuſion ? Do I not 
kd it in the great goodneſs of Gop ? If fo, how 


mult that reproach and brand the deep ingratitude 
Sms? And, 1 think, I find it there. 
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the wrath divine; that is not in man. He can 
acquicke under the terror of its conſequence. 'Mh 
mut therefore preſume on divine mercy. * | know 
* myſelf worthleſs, yet earth pours its bleſſings. | 
® know myſelf worthleſs, yet Heaven buys me with 


* its blood. What is to be feared, what is not | 


_ © be hoped from ſuch a Gov ? Be my czimes what 
© they will, ſome yet unrevealed expedient wilt he 
* found for my ſafety. For God is love.” Thus, u 
fibly be may reaſon; and thus, at once, do way 
range things; cite Scripture to his rum, and maks 
the mercies of GoD fatal to man. | 

Gov, indeed, is love; but ſhall man therefore be 
a monſter ? and a monſter in the judgment of all 
men? All confeſs that there is an admirable conſent 
between the precepts of virtue, and the ſentiments 
of our common reaſon. All confeſs that virtues 
ccives a conſtant approbation from the uniform ver 
d& of our conſciences. All confeſs, that views 
practiſed, brings in the greateſt happineſs to ſacietys 
He, therefore, that is not virtuous, can give hin. 
no fatisfaftory account, why he was born either with 
reaſon, or conſcience, or a defire of happineſs : fines 
he has nothing of what they all demand from him. 
And, therefore, he muſt appear an unaccountable 


OR, confider, my good friend! what canta 1 | 
that ventures to continue in fin? He cannot def * 


Irre 


being; that is, a monſter, not only to others but 
himſelf. 
This is more than enough to make vice our aver 


fon, though GoD were love to that abſurd degree, 
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withes and wants. But there is no fuck 


*. bb : it is blaſphemous to ſuppoſe it. GO 


he, and therefore——what ? That which many | 
2 af cxpet—therefore Gop is terrible : from 

ariſes his marvellous love to man? Of man 
Ges no need; dine bappineſs is complete : 
& man be fees no merit ; he knows we are worth» 
th, as well as we ourſelves; but then, far bet- 
we, be knows that we are—— Immortal. 
Thas thezefore (moſt intereſting, and moſt alarming 


—— my friend! his regred tos 
wan. Hence, for a worm, to-day crawling out of the 
with; and to-morrow more deſpicably ſtill, crawling 
im corruption ; his compatbon, bis ſalicitude, his 
aacis held on high; and all the wonders of his 
ln. Wonders !——much more than wonders to 
| man; they arc wonders in heaven! They ſtrike with 
amazement the firſt angels of light. | 
—— can'ſt thou fearce 
. thac divine indulgence ſhould thus abound? 
: Goo, indeed, called us out of the duſt : 
he called us into an eternity: an eternity, hence- 
| commenſurate with his own: and ſhall noe 
dis gift Shall not one ſhew as much of 
Gos as the other? As he has made us im- 


he has made us alſo endangered creatures ; 


2 — ſtand the moſt im- 
dun and incomprehenſible confequence of their 


en doubcful conduct for ever. Does not this abate 
ty fwepriſe at ſuch abundant indulgence? It muſt, 
E * God is love,” and vouchſafes to look on us in 


Ge mentioncd light. i as Higher be — on us. 
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Thence his more than paternal bowels of | 
for the moſt unworthy of men : thence his 

potence exerted in giving proofs of his love. 
— But why (fayeſt thou) is this love terrible} Thy 
+ that love moſt terrible, which tells us we are in 
ger of being cternally undone ? And this lee” 
us fo; for (as I conceive) —_—_ 
| How deep; then, and deplornble, is their 

who prefume to fin, becauſe Gon is ſo good; 
God is fo good purely becauſe he knows that 
ſumption will be their ruin? who preſume on Wan_— 
nity for fin, becauſe God is ſo good; when G | 

fo good, purely becauſe he knows that fin, and 
punity, are incompatible ? Such men make a den 
———————— em 
— 1 
Such men reaſun ill. Still worſe, experienced 
not convince them. What their experience of & 
re 
believe: they doubt, if they ſhall be (not t 
harſher word) condemned for their fins. Vert | | 


vinced by their ſenſes : unlefs our Centaurs, the 
fans] og afkde theis Gndes, as well as chair neg U 
mat wan ado Nor . 
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H immortality into a preſumption on 
3 Heaven's indulgence into deſtruction ; 
\ : from the wee of life. + 

noe, my friend if others have urged theſe 
es, with regard to the cauſe of God's great 


jt give what colour he will w a whole eter- 
„bis own glory ; that be has angels 
—_— md, and an Almighty for his friend: yes, 
=_all that might incline him to triumph: 
| nn, that infpire preſumption, in- 
; are magnificent aſſurances that he 
PS beans hope, be loſt pait retrieve. 

= 2a” will . —— 
fut al effort at amendment ; and without 
Ll defies our welfare in vain. His love is 
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© as to give us cncouragement, and ſupport, in 
Snag but fin : fuch, as to ſupport our fpicits 
RC reins of a falling world; but not under 
| of one unrepented guilt. 

WS Gangs light on > part of feripture, which has 
on it in ſome eyes; and with others quite 
—_— „Work out your falvation * 
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«© fear and trembling: a ſirange text to thoſe, 
fear and tremble at nothing fo much as at a 
pointment in their luſta. Our falvation muſt by? 
worked out: wiſhing, and willing, will not bring u 
hoping, and confiding, will not procure it ; is will 
not come by chance ; no, nor by gift, and infufiog, e 
It muſt be worked out with fear, becauſe fear is the 

ſtrongeſt guard of diligence, without which, this 
work cannot go on; and with trembling, leſt we 
ſhould fail in this important work; left we ſhould 
think too lightly of the divine juſtice ; and leſt our 
very. confidence ſhould betray us, even though we 
were geod-men: for good men have failed pwely 
from a good opinion of their own ſtate : for a good 
opinion begets ſecurity ; ſecurity begets negligence; 
and negligenee, temptation ; and temptation, a fall: | 
and (if unrepented) a fall into that ſtate, where our | 

firſt wiſh will be, that we never had been born: and 
(worſe ſtill !) where there is no laſt. Pain is fm 
times ſo great, even here, that we loſe our ſenſes; | | 
2 

our fenſes will net be loſt | | 
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N the bank of that ſtate we, now, ſtand : that 
poſt of wiſdom, if ever men are wiſe; which | 
the reaſon why they wiſh it may be long before they | © 
arrive at it: for folly is the favourite of mankind; } =: 
and is it not our own? Though there we ſtand, we 
ſearce believe it; fo much our wiſhes obſtruct oui 
belief: or, believing, ſearce know what being there 
means; ſo much familiarity takes away. our atten» 
tion, and robs things of their power to ſtrike ſtrong 
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7 — Sterniey has often paſſed our 


he that it has forgot its way to our hearts. Did 
Sa there, would it not extinguiſh every earth- 
_ pation in them ? Yes ; as the fun the ſmalleſt 
„ 
we ſtand on its awful brink, ſuch our 


3 . 


mg way ; we are ſtill looking on our old acqua in- 
ware, Time ; though now fo waſted and reduced, 
ar we can fee little more of him than his wings 


is ſeythe : our age enlarges his wings to our 


eren; and our fear of death, his ſeythe; as 


Time himſelf grows leſs. His conſumption is deep : 
Sis annihilation is at hand. | 
de not then turn us round, and look n 


r that glorious home of all that ſurvives, 
md cuthhines the fon; that kingdom of fouls im- 


mortal? Of immortal fouls, Time is only the matu- 


ng womb: from eternity they wait their real birth. 


ae we, my friend! matured? or ſhall we prove 
ative to the world of glory? If we were mature, 
why tarry here fo long? By protracting life, Heaven 
nt its favour to thoſe that are fit to die. Is 


err 


weary legs, after the common hour of human 


. much fear we are permitted to 
Ins, purely becauſe—we do not deierve it. 


rst (wy languid feilow-traveller in the deep 
air of years!) high time to be wiſer ! leſt the great- 
Wel curſes ſhould fall on us, that of being wiſe tun 
Ine; which is the moſt emphatical definition of a 
Tl. The world is worn out to us; and we are worn 
= the world. The world, which knows its own 
Mereſt, quits us, as rats a ruined houſe; if we knew 
M2 
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ours, ſhould we not quit the world, as bees an @ 
' hauſted flower ? We can make no more honey of ib 

ies ſfvects are gone. Where are its formerly fcc: 

deluſions, its airy caſtles, and glittering ſpines? 4 

we not left on a lonely, barren, briery heath, @ | 
trope out our weary way, through the dudk of lik, 

to our final home / Shall! not the diffolved enchant 
ment ſet the captive free ? Are we Torrifmonds ar 

Sudburys ? Shall our dotage rivet our chains, when 

kind Nature would knock them off? To ſpea a lan 
guage even Centmure moy underiinnd, ** A lit ad, 

« well play'd, may yet win the game.” | 

Confider ; are we ſcheming ſtill ? ſtretching out'y 
__ trembling hand, which wants to be fupponed, w 
graſp at the nothing that comes next? Amy thing 
now gain'd would rather mock, than enrich us; can 
any thing enrich, that cannot be enjoyed ? Graſp a 
new faculties, and new powers, if thou can' fad 

them, or new objects will only laugh us to from, 

But hadſt thou even thoſe, if the value of things is 

in proportion to our term in them, their price at our 

market ſhould fall very low. 

It is a good thing to know when we have all; and | 
to laugh at that cheat more, which is ever flealing 
our hearts. But it is as uncommon as good, Henoe, 
{ſeniors are milking the world after it is dry. Toit 

mot a ſhame that we ſhould be gleaning ſublungy 
firaws, when our harveſt of life is over ? hoping 
— — though called to diadems, 
harveſt is perpetual; where an harveſt, more 
hw griden, profulely cromns an eternal year: 

As to the paſs which is ſo much feared; the du 
ſubterrancan entry to future life; into which our 
weak imagination peeps, and ſtarts back as a child 
at a ſhadow; all thanks to the blefſed Goſpel, we 


| 


_m_ 
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ow what will light us up a lamp in it, and lefſen 
ivformidable gloom. I have ſeen a dcathbed, the 
ak of poor Altamoat's, where the byſtanders 
ae the greateſt ſuſſerers; and the king of terrors, 
bx Chriſtian patience, was overmatched. The power 
& religion ſtone out without a veil; nor could any 
ting ſuſpicions of hypocriſy dim its luſtre. In ſuch 
mes as theſe the human heart is no longer viſible 
AA | 


. 
De know what can make vs dung focetly in the 


| * what can ſmooth the rough tranfition ; ſoſten 
nd into a fort of tranſlation, which interrupts not 


(bleſſed be Gop !) our exiſtence, nor our peace. In 
grace have many died; and, therefore, it is certain, 
San abfolute reſignation to the Meſt High; which 
@ hard a taſk as it ſeems to ſome) at the buttom it 
no more than owning him to be God. And a 
annary conduct (as little as it is conkdered) has 
Atheiſm, partial Atheiſm in it. It is queſtioning 
me of his attributes, though not denying a Gop. 
Wos peace be thine | My heart beats with ar- 
dove. for thy preſent peace and future bliſs. May. i 
Ns it with thee! What a poor broken embrace, 
what a fad fragment of friendſhip is that which ends 
® the grave! Such a tranfitory tie gives a ſecond 
Wt to death, and a double diffolution to departing 
man; that of foul and body fearce more ſevere. 

Would to Heaven, that all friendſhips were, e- 
y, friendil:ips of immortal men. Such, I mean, 
e proof of their having each others eternal inte- 
ts at heart. Modern, at leaſt, faſhionable friend- 
flip flows from a polluted ſource; it taſtes too ſtrong 


Cearth; without the leaſt tincture of Man (as above 


M 3 
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| mee without the leaſt ſpirit of immortality is 
nay, worſe; it often ſprings from cauſes that will 
— and refembles the dark fireams 
of Alpheus and Arethuſa, that mingle under ground, 


It ſhould rather reſemble Eridanus, which is faid W 


flow from heaven. | 
How many have we of theſe ſubterranean attach- 
ments? What is it ties our Centaurs together in 
Jong a ſtring ?—Leaping togetber the ſame barren 
of the decent, and the juſt; ranging the fame for» | 
bidden grounds; gorging at the ſame manger; neigh- 
ing the ſame inflammatory tome; or being daily rid, 
and forely galled by the dominecring inſolence of 
Since fuch their accompliſhments, I hope to levy 
a Lapithean infantry ſufficient ſucceſsfully to eam 
blew the trumpet which called the Greeks to the 


| Gege of Troy; I hear there is a modern Chiron, who | | 


ſounds as many inſtruments, as Nebuchadnezzar did 
to ſunimon his idolaters; aud that he raiſes forces, 
and ceaſes notyto carry on the war at a vaſt expence. | 
„ comets Sedna... 
in Virgil, 


„Ae ciere viros, martemque accevdere canta.” 


For my own part, my friend! I fancy my cane 
paign wil} ſoon be over. I have frequent pains: and, 
I think, I hear the maſter's call. If &, ſhould we 
not leave this world, though not yet admitted of the 
next ? Have we not been, thro” life, anxiouſly pa- 
to pay half that pains for an eternity ? 

Conſider, my immortal friend ' ſhould we not leave 
the world, before the world leave us ? It is dilinal 
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| wheleſt. There is a noble abſence from cant, 
ale we are yet on it : there is a noble intimacy 
| Heaven, while we arc yet beneath it. If our 
alen flies thither, we ſhall be welcomed by ſupe- 
| Sar beings, and not be milled by men, who delight 
| novelties ; or, if miſled, admired the more for be- 
ing once in the right. They muſt be ſomewhat out 
ef this world, who would be deep in the concerns of 
| Genent; and is it not time we ſhould be fo? Till 
the buſineſs of life (as it is called) is over, its real 
huſneſs is rarely begun: nor always then. Age is 
int to carry its allowed title to repute too far : age is 
" the moſt bufy period of human lite : but its tran- 
" Gidlivns are not with men; therefore that abſence 
glove mentioned is moſt fit for it. It is a fort of a 
paper then for the reception of thoſe, whoſe term is 
out, here; according to the common age of man! 
Anil can it be hard for us to lay this world afide, 
face they that have fared beſt in the world, have 
uu the feweſt objections againſt it? Is it not an 
ol tragi-comedy read over and over, which, by no 
| ; © Decies repetita placebit ?“ uv. 
5 To ſpeak in the licentious ſtyle of comedy, Man is 
f cali amule, of mixed origin, of heaven and earth: earth 
and. as bad more than its ſhare of us ; give Heaven the 
ld we . and that for a double reaſon. All know that 
ofthe | e is life's cordial : it works miracles; withour 
y Py | happineſs it makes wen happy. What have been all 
zrudge the pleaſures of our former years, but joyous prophe- 
ties and bold promiſes in the name ef to-morrow ? 
Ana  Workdly hope in age expires. If he provides not 
| iber hope, a man of years, and a man of miſery, 
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mean the ſame thing. Therefore the fame ſteps u 
to be taken, whether we would «weeten the remain 
ing reg of life, or provide a triumph for eternity.” 
are like Noah's dove; they cinnot find whereon t 
Sghe, and muſt return to his own heart again for reſt, 
His natural, and perhaps, moſt allowable and proper 
wiſh, is for reſpe&. But reſpect for age is a virtus. | 
I nerd fay no more to convince him how little of it 
he muſt expect : and, indeed, he but ill deſerves it. 


from others, who, oy GCE 
i to himſelf. 


When infirmity drives the weeds ene etl 
eaſe confines us to our chamber, ſhould we not be all 
alone with the great Father of ſpirits, aud Searcher 
of hearts? Is it not worth while alittle beforchand 
to practiſe our le ſſon, that we may be the better pre- 
pared to ſuſtain ſuch an interview ? Our wiſdom cat» 
not add to the days, but it can lighten the burden 
of life, and leſſen the terrors of death. Death for 
got in youth is fully; in age, madneſs. With regard 
to that king of terrors, how many in years. borrow 
the ſecurity of youth! for it is impoſſible it ſhould 
belong to them. Happy they! whom death, when 
he comes, ſhall find at home; his vifit will have leſs 
of terror in it. Out of pure decency to the dignity 
of human nature, of which the decays and imperfer» 
tions ſhould not be <xpoſed, men in years, by receſs, 
 Ghould fling a veil over them, and to the world be a 
tle buried before they are interred. An old man's 
too great familiarity with the public is an indignity 
to the human aatuze, and a neg!) of the divine. 
A greater intercout e with it than the calls of duty 
and virtue demand, is indecent, irreligious and con- 
temptible ; ſpcaking acquicſcence in contempt, do- 


| . a 
| (gn the warld, and oblivien of eternity. Bis 


| | gacying himſelf to be ſtill properly one of this world, 

en common foot with the zeſt of mankind, is, 
if @ man; getting drunk in the morning, after a 
wi for hncak of day. © 
ſit grant bim to be ſtill of this world; grant him 
lit can give. What is this world, but a machine 
played on us by our great enemy for the diſſipation 
Aleman thought, whoſe ſcattered rays muſt be col- 
hiicd, 2s it were, to a focal point, in order duly to 
un our devotion, and ſet a pious heart os fire? 
And can any happineſs ſubſiſt in age without piety? 
Iagoible ! Its intimacy with the world is not for 
| the pleaſures it can give; they are paſt; it is purely 
»dllodge the thoughts of death, which intrude at 
3 tat ſeaſon; that is, it is purely to decline the plea- 
ies of heaven. - 
Why, ay friend, is our day of trial extended be- 
you the expiration of the common term? Is it not 
indulged to the great need our paſt conduct has of 
And fhall our folly reverſe the kind intention of 
that divine indulgence to us ? Shall it ſet us farther 
ew our Gop ? Iam never fo firongly ſtruck with 
the weakneſs and depravity of man, as when I fee 
pey hairs playing the fool. Hope, which in other 
ent appearances ſupports our ſpirits, fails us there. 
Vhat can ſhock common ſenſe, what can create 
amavement, if not the failings that would difhonour 
youth, is thoſe that are miraculouſly alive after the 
ined period of human life? This is an outrage to 
mn, beyond the boldneſs of the deſperado that 
aafounds us moſt: this outdares the felon repeat- 
mend about his neck. Where is that world inta 
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which you and I were born? It is under pound 
ard a generation of ſtrangers are dancing over ow 
coevals, long fince in the duſt. Where is that wal 
into which we ſhall be born ? Far, far above the ſun, 
M, while we are beneath it, we behave ourſelves like 
men. But if this life was our only concern, confſides, 
that nothing but being wiſer, that is better than 
— — 
TITS — 

ts ew me ad>-6f Ge Ganke each 
— ects; thebbet blood, are 


no more. To the former am I related by like date, | 


Uuty, intereſt, concern; and, above all, 

— Nunc ipfa pericula jungune.” ' Ovid. 
still eager in worldly purſuits, warm in the chace of 
ſhadows, hall we ruth, as down a precipice, aud 
| Trap plumb into the jaws of extempore death? 
No, let dꝭ halt in our career; pauſe on the brink, 
| and provide for qur eternal peace. Can l beiter exe 
preſs my love than by preſſing it on thee ? I pref it 


(as | have ſhewed thee) a moſt indulgent Heaven, 
my pathetic wiſh; and angels, ardent angelt, 

Amen. And what want they? (mark it well}, 
they want nothing but thy OWN. concurrence to crown. 
theiz wiſhes for thy welfare, 


; 


| 


510 


Rrongly. And know, my friend! that Heaven, and | 
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T1 R E 
DIGNITY or MAN. 


ERE, Sir, Ienter on that elevated theme, The 

Dignity of Man. 
| « Major rerum mihi nafcitar ordo,” Virg. 
I ſhall ſcale the ſummit of human nature, and ſet 
its dignity in the ſtrongeſt light; that the contraſt 
may ſtrike our Centaurs with a juſt ſenſe of their 
enn ghaſtly condition, and more clearly demonſtrate 
the depth of their fall. Many are for degrading 
their nature, that they may leſſen its duties; and 
for looking on themſelves as beings infignificant, 
that they may be profligate beings with a better 
gate, and (as they would flatter themſelves) with 
nore excuſe. They run voluntarily into this error, 
a men into the dark, that they may fin without a 
hau ; framing a lie (which is the common caſe) for 
their apology. Their maſter Epicurus meant mach 
the ſame, by ſetting the gods at ſuch a diſtance; and, 
for their repoſe, enempting them from the trouble 
of inſpecting the trifles of men. A due ſenſe of the 
gandeur of man's nature and deſtination, is his beſt 
bulwark againſt the frequent and violent aſſaults 
temptation makes on him. This is a ſubject which 
lil had been taken into better hands: for, as it 
nend, all the powers of the nobleſt pen to reach 
in heights, ſo the world ſtands in need of having 
tis, above all other, preſſed home on their hearts; 
Yor. N. N 
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for all other of any great moment are implied in it. 
There are but few whoſe opinions do not too much 
widen the diſtance between an angel and a man. 1 
ſhall bring them nearer together, as the beſt means | 
for the reformation of Centaurs (as you ſhall fee), 
and for the moſt noble exaltation of men. 

I have juſt now obſerved, that—* Angels want 
« nothing but thy own concurrence to crown their 
„ wiſhes for thy welfare.” —— This is true: ſhall [ 
not then be pardoned, if I preſume to put the famg, 
meaning into ſomewhat an higher ſtyle, and fap 
(with all reverence) that Heaven's deſires are at thy | 
mercy : If ſo, think, and think again, what art 
thou? Thou poor, feeble, earth-born mortal! What 
art thou Darts not on thee a ſtream of heavenly 
light ? Doſt thou not ſee an amazing majeſty in 
man? Have I not, then, made my bold promiſt | 
r 
thee with thyſelf ? 

Nor can I reſt here. A men is clue meu 
man can conceive; a marvellous being that riſes 
above himſelf, darting rays of glory beyond the reach 
of his own ſight. My heart is tied to this endear- 
ing, tranſporting, and triumphant theme. 
I thy conſent neceſſary to finiſh what is begun, 
or rather, only deſigned, above? How ſtrangely this 
ſounds: Yet muſt I proceed in a ſtill higher ſtrain. | 
ln thee it is, (how ſeemingly bold and impious 
fo to fpeak') yes, it is in thee, to grant, or deny the 
it would be, if unauthoriſed by ſcripture, in which 
that requeſt is made. 


A requeſting Omnipotence !—What can ſtun and | 


confound thy reaſon more? What more can raviſh = 
and exalt thy heart? It cau't but raviſh and exalt; | 
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| mike in all that thought ſuggeſts. Thou child of the 
if! thou fpeck of miſery and fin! how abject thy 
| weakneſs! how great is thy power! Thou crawler 
axcarth, and poſſible (I was about to ſay) controul- 
ker of the ſkies! | 
| Weigh, and weigh well, the wondrous truths I 
have in view : which cannot be weighed too much : 
which, the more they are weighed, amaze the more : 
which to have ſuppoſed, before they were revealed, 
would have been as great madneſs, and to have 
_ preſumed on, as great ſin, as it is now madneſs and 
fn; not to believe. Such precious, and beatifying 
news is brought us by revelation; that revelation 
which is rejected, and defpiſed, by thoſe that affect 
i be thought wiſer, and happier, than the reſt of 
| mankind. 

The truths I mean, are implied in what follows; 
viz. Heaven intends, defires, labours, works miracles, 
«more (if more can be), for thy welfare: it preſſes 
thee, it importunately preſſes thee, to comply. Con- 
fder; how thou art courted ? and, by whom ? By 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit ; thy fellow-labourers 
| firthy good. How is thy alliance fought? and at 
what a price? Angels, inſpecting, admiring angels, 
net compute its value. An extreme of love, an 
| atreme of glory, this, which thoſe angels (if angels 
| auld envy) might envy to man; for was it not de- 
nied to them? 

| "Thou younger, but darling fon of heaven! won- 
der; tremble; triumph — es, triumph; tremble; 
wonder! Thy greateſt emotion falls ſhort of the 
myghty cauſe. Thou greatly beloved, greatly favour- 


_ omen greatly endangered! 
2:8 Na 
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take heed to thy ſteps ; nor lefs take fire at thy 


prize. 

Art thou more exalted, or terrified, at what I fay} 
erode eee nanny ene. 
r 
with voice, heart, and life » and thus, to glad all 
nal crown thyſelf : for without thee, in the conſli- 
tuted order of things, Heaven is unable to do it. Its 
almighty hand is, as it were, tied up by its own de- 
exce. Without thee, thou amazing Being! (pardoned 
Nor is it, bold when explained; ſor impotence, when 
voluntary, is no impeachment of power. 

Is all this rapturous:— Tes, ſuch a rapture, as no- 
thing but groſs ignorance, or more fatal infidelity, 
an fozbear. Is not rapture due for felicitics inex- 
preſſible? And what felicity is ſo much as ſecond to 
this ? It is the cloſe, frequent, and feeling inſpedtion 
of theſe interiora of man's ſublime condition, as im- 
mortal and redeemcd, that is the higheſt cordial of 
human joy, and the richeſt mine of human thought. 
A mine deep-dug by few! and yet, without it, man 
is not more a ſtranger to the natives of Saturn than 
d himſelf. Without it, he muſt want the true, ge- 
nuine, vital ſpirit of a Chriſtian. None without it 
can be filled with. the light and comfort of the Holy 
Ghoſt. This, O ye Methodiſts! gives the real new 


birth: this enters man in quite another world. In 


his former world all things are abſolutely changed; 
well nigh annihilated as to his wonted paſſion for 
© The heavens declare the glory of the Land, 


and the firmament ſhewerh his handy-work.” But 


| 
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| the Chriſtian mine I have mentioned, infinitely more 


 &mands our adoration and praiſe : infinitely more 
demands our exultation and joy. Are we tranſport- 
ed, and juſtly tranſported, at the wonderful opera- 
tions of nature; and decline we the contemplation 
of greater wonders in ourſelves ? and when the for- 
ner but amuſes an hour, the laſt bleſſes an eternity? 
I thoſe ftupendous views it is, that the mercy of 
Gov, and glory of man, at higheſt ſhine. Hence it 
is, that conſtant joy is enjoined to Chriſtians as an 
abſolute duty: a duty, on weaker motives, as abſo- 


| Intely impracticable. 


You fee, Sir, that to dive deep into man, is to 
dive into an ocean of love divine; which firſt drowns 
ws in amazement, then lifts us into triumph; and, 
a length, lands us (if we are wiſe) on eternal life. 
Jut too many ſwim only on the furface of our na- 
mez like a feather, through their levity, incapable 


of finking to thoſe ſolid and ſhining advantages, 


thoſe pearls of great price ; thoſe great, awakening, 
below. But I ſhall reſume this ſubje before I cloſe. 
What is already faid is enough to produce that good 
eſe& which you will find in the marvellous ſcene 
which, very ſoon, will open to you. 
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AF akin, my fiend® we malt quis this conf 

crated, for enchanted ground; as you will ſoon, 
to your: ſurprize and diſguſt, perceive. I know it is 
not to your taſte; nor, indeed, to my own : but le- 
vity has its uſe, when perverſe patients will refuſe 
What is falutary, if conveyed in any vehicle lefs a- 
greeable to their vitiated taſte; and the grave reader, 
who nauſeates it, ſacrifices (thro too great delicacy). 
to mere appearances the ſubſtance of what is right. 
Thou knoweſt that our Centaurs can ſcarce be 
perſuaded, that they are not ſtill human creatures; 
though mechantur, ſcortantur, adulterantur, ciab:lantur 
{1 am forced to make words that are bad enough 
tor them;) and not fo much as retain | 
—veteris veſtigia ſormae. oe. 


Are they not (to ſpeak with reverence in the lan- 
guage of the prophet) as ** fed horſes in the morning?” 
Do they not affemble by troops in ladies houſes? 
It is Harlots in the original; and fo by us tranſlated. 
But that is not their only objection to the ſcriptures. 
authority with them. What fays it? © Let him 
that weuld be fafe,. avoid ſcven things; waſps, 


ON 
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« women. | 
Here, then, I ſhall begin my exorciſm. Its words. 


mult be ſtrange and barbarous, fuited to the occa- 


fon. Let not your car, my friend, be ſhocked; 
hut liſten, and wait the event. | | 
® May Lais, Thais, Limax, Lupa, Succuba, Qua- 


a drantaria, Obolaria, Euriole, Sthenio, Meduſa, 
_ © Erianys, Megzra, and Tyſiphone— May all theſe, 


unnd all ſuch ladies, whether ſick or ſound, high 

« or low, of blood and title, or ditch and dunghill; 
« natives, foreign, or infernal—May this glorious 
groupe of Torrifmond's angels, theſe gorgons, fu- 
© ries, harpies, leaches, ſyrens, centaur-making ſy- 


 *rens! paid or unpaid, keeping or kept, on fire or 


« quench'd ; geneva'd or citron'd, in cloſet or cellar, 
in tavern, bagnio, brothel, round-houſe, Bridewell, 
«ar Newgate—Oh! may they ceaſe, from this hour, 
« to fing or dance, fmile or frown, pleaſe or plague, 
« pray or fwear our Britiſh unbritiſh youth, man- 


 ®% hood, and age, out of their ſenſes, health, eſtates, 
« zeputation, human nature and hopes of heaven! 


« And, theſe enchantreſſes laying aſide their 


|} «gels, may the bewitched of Great Britai 
| © their priſtine form, as Circe's herd, at the prayer 


« of Ulyſſes. At the touch of my difiachanting pen, 


| © may they leap out of their hides for joy; and lay- 


« ing hold on their long deſerted definition of man, 


| *reafon and two legs, walk uprightly for the fu- 


ture.“ 
Rejoice with me, my friend! For do I dream? or 


Anden not obſerve ? diditthou not hear !—Intoanit 


lan As the dark cloud which cauſed it is vaniſhed, 
2nd a flood of light ruſhes in; fo thall it fare with. 
them, I fee their dawning reaſon; I fee the bucak- 


un T T > * 


of their moral day. And what I fee I all relate; 
and what I relate, though ſtrange, let no man dif 
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anhin : for ſome, though changed — 


aved by faſhion, and vais of being fil fine men, 
xe aſhamed to own it; and appear to be fook to 
fave their credit. Theſe hypocrites in vice, theſe 


noral fops, ridiculouſly good, may be called little 
nen in Centaurs ſkins : os coward virtue in maſ- 


EL. oh & me nmr Sen etets 
foe their diſtemper ; but, being deep ſtung by worſe 
themſelves to death. Others, with swift (in that 
relpe&t a Centaur himſclf) look on the noble qua- 
{rupede as ſuperios to the man. Others, on the 


| catravy, approve, and heartily wiſh a Reſtoration 


to Humanity; but are carclefs and indolent. They 
would, indeed, if a dzmon was not in poſſeſiion, 
they would be good; but will not be at the trouble 
af dringiag a writ of eie ctment, tho Sopbronius prof- 
ſers to draw it up for them. The loweſt price of 
rinue is vigilance and induſtry; and if it coſts us no 
more, it comes very cheap. 

As for thoſe that are truly conſcious of their ca- 


| Unity, and heanily defirous of an cſcape, mark 


the good effect of the leaſt tendency to goodneſs 3 
the mighty change, a Reſtoration of the human 


ue, is, actually, begun. But the proceſs is gra- 


dual; nature advances, never leaps. They became 
got Centaurs all at once : 

Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus. J. 
A evil habits, which oecaſioned their transformation, 
ver gradually contracted, it is no wonder that their 
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| recovery ſhould prove equally gradual and flow, 
One ſheds a mane ; another drops a tail, and 
pears only as too cloſely dock d: fome wonder ts 
ſee ſlender fingers ſprouting thro' hoofs, by their ye- 
nitential tears mollified into fleſh : ſome, like dan 
eing dogs, continue upright ſome time; bur, tired of 
that unnatural reſtraint, drop into Centaurs for life: 
fo dangerous, in moral diſtempers as well as natural, 
is a relapſe. Some quite. reſtored, yet ſtill retain ſo 
much of their former nature, that they are apt to 
trip, if a ſtrong temptation, like a ſtone or cart-rut, 
lyes acroſs their way: ſome can ſcarce believe their 
_ good fortune, and fear it is a dream. Others, tos 
_ fanguine, cry out Brother! to the firſt man they ſee; 
x waa es. 
ing at his heels. | 

| What loud fall do I hens amang then tes thingy 
ſtrange and new! for drefſes ſuited to the human 
ſhape; for pleaſures ſuited to the human mind; for 
bibles, prayer-books, debt- books! for virtuous con- 
forts, faithful friends, and fit objects of charity! for 
rational improvement and cmployments ? no longer 
for New-market trappings, but for human orna- 
ments ! this, however, where the reſtoration is com- 
plete. Poor Sudbury is ftill aukwardly hopping on 
three legs; while others ſtand firmly planted on balf 
four : one of whom, more learned than the reſt, cries 
out; | 

TIatov d Ae vanrög. Hef. 
The reſt naturally take it for a pious thankſywving 
and give a loud Amen. 

They that are quite recovered, arrayed in decent, 
plain apparel, not dappled as the morning, with em- 
broidery, or with lace all over liſted like the beauti- 
ful Indian afs, call a council; and their firſt manly 


To HUMANITY. ry 


reſolution is to proclaim peace with the Lapithe, or 
un of virtue; with whom, from time immemorial, 
theCentaurs have been at war. Chiron bent his bow 
the Centaurs encreafing both in numbers and bold · 
zcſs, wearing frontlets of braſs on their foreheads, 
and Horace's 4 triplex on their breaſts; and having 
of lite a mighty giant at their head, whoſe quills, 
more fatal than the porcupine's, threatened a thou- 
fs than victory complete. But the preſent reinforce- 
ment of their enemies will turn the ſcale againſt 
them. I fay reinforcement; for the next ſtep my 
converts take is to liſt into the Lapithean ſervice, 
determined to meet their late friends in no friendly 


' © Quid verum, atque decens, curo et rogo, et mnie in 
hoc ſum. n 


Which promiſes victory; for they are very formi- 


| Gible foes, who have had the fortitude firlt to con- | 


quer themſelves. : 
At the news of their revolt, offended Torriſmond, 
burning for revenge, cries, ha, ha! ſnuffs the battle 
* Colleftumque premens volvit ſub naribus ignem.”” Virg. 
The glory of his noſtrils is terrible. And ſtill more 
his heroic choler riſes on hearing that 


their firſt deſtined enterpriſe is againſt Bolingbroke- 


alle, that delight of his eyes, and defiance of his 
foes; for he deems it i » becauſe it is 


moted round with Acheron, and its aſpiring, proud 
battlements threaten ticaven. | 
This caſtle was built out of the various ruins of 
2 5 


many demoliſbed forts of infidelity, pompouſiy pt 
together, faced over with a material more ſhining 


than ſolid; and cemented with untempered mmm, 


Sophronius * heads the laudable enterpriſe. The 
caſtle is taken as was ancient Babylon. He fr 


turns the general ſtream of the nation, by the force | 


of ſtrong and folid cloquence, into a new channel, z 
Cyrus did the river Euphrates; then entering the 


to prophane uſe, and drowned in debauch, obtains 


a ſudden and compleat victory; but is a moſt mer- 


ciful conqueror : for, inſtead of putting any todeath, 


he only puts the moſt ſenſible of them out of ch 
tenance: and to their own darling delights, and 
boaſted glories, inſtead of the gallies, condemns then 
for life. Obliging them, however, in acknowledg- 
ment of his clemency, to wear yellow cockades, in 


efſed with theſe words, Be thou a Centaur fil? The . 


dad man's choice includes his puniſhment. 
ved mural crown, reſcues the character of a late 
ed Achilles (who Ko. 


| © Jura negat Gdi nata, nihil non arrogat, ) mr. | 


had dragged, like Hector's body, round the town in 
the dirt. For the glory of Britain, and for the light 
and emulation of poſterity, I ſee it inſcribed on a 
column of adamant, with a Bolingbroke couchant 
emboſſed on the baſe ; who now contributes to ſup» 
port (as much as ſuch a feeble Atlas can) that cele 
tial character which he lately laboured to deſtroy; 


proud of his uncircumciſed reaſon ; which reaſon, | 


| * An excellent author in this controverſy, now in the 
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matwichſtanding, bad evidently loſt its authority 
vith-himielf: for when that is preſerved, ſenſe ſub- 
uin ie nem; and when fenſe ſubmits to reaſon, 


| wake fibmits to the revealed word of God. And 


(lace fome mne in love with words) I muſt obſerve, 


 tat'reaſon ſtooped to revelation, is reaſon ſtill; only 


mm mne reaſonable; and its great hazard of er- 


wis all that it has loſt. 


Aud now, my friend! what ſhall I fay on this 


| hippy revolution? thall I not out-boaſt Auguſtus ? 


He faid of Rome, Latericeam inveni, marmoream reli- 
gi. I. of London, Inveni equinam, religui humanam. 
. Nothing remains, but to cleanſe the new deſerted 


| fables, and to render them fit for human uſe; and 


wperſuade the ſhe-grooms, who kept them, into 
fime more decent, and leſs diabolical courſe of life ; 


epecially my patroneſs, who, for the honour (as ſhe 


my ſuperſtition, and to play tair, at leaſt on Sundays, 


the ſeaſon are over; which, out of an unſurmount- 
ale regard for the firſt, and moſt amorous, and 
molt muſical ſon, Chiron, ſhe confeſſes ingenioully, 


 Giecannot forbear. For ladies love a Centaur ſtill. 


Pl THE | 
DIGNITY of MAN reſumed. 


is high time, my friend! to quit this fairy-land, 
of which I know you are heartily tired; and to 


dem my promiſe in reſuming the Dignity ot Man: 
duet, in ſome meature, inſpires. And who can 
think of it uni 
Tor. Iv. 


? he who thinks of his dig- 
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vikon, good men are angels; only, 


yet at the otters of the ladder; and fome angels 
a anly men made perfect, at the top of it. As a 


man from an embryo, ſo differs an angel from a 
man; what one is, the other foon ſhall be. Sance 
this is. the caſe, (and a moſt glorious caſe it is), 
md nen by ſuch multitudes it 223 
el or not known; 


«0 fromnai niminn, bong & ſes nerant e.. 
would be no needleſs memorandum, or improper 
motto, for all mankind. | 
But you ſtill have your objection on the whole— 
© Will not raifing ſo high, and dwelling fo long on 


© the dignity of man, occaſion pride? No;. on the 
. reverſe, a due fenſe of it will neceſſitate humility. 


Pride ſprings from a conceit, which an individual has 


of his ſuperiority over ſome others of the fame fpe- 


gies. The dignity 1 ſpeak of is equally the dignity 
of all men; and what levels, cannot cxalt. It will 
neceſſitate humility; becauſe, without that, it can- 
nat preſerve icfelf ; our native dignity will die in 

the reſult. As for that dignity which occaſions your. 
We, we have, 1 confeſs, too much of it. We 
have in abundance what may be called lunar great 
men: men in themſclves opaque, who borrow 
beams, from their circumſtances, or fituation ; which 
beams they ſhew, like the moon, by night : I mean, 
when ignorance prevails; then the darkened under- 
ſandings of their admirers give them leave to ſhine. 
Theſe lunar grandees have generally many little 
furouading ſatcllites, that help, by their adulations, 
ln their opacity. Rut of ſuch great men, who. 
we forecd to aſſume, (as men muſt plunder who 
would be gainers where nothing is due), it muſt be 
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faid, that the greateſt of them would de 

Tea — — * 
They only have folar, or felf-born lighe, who live 
vp'ts the dignicy of their natuce. Their light is tot 
only their own, and luſtrious; but inczringuiſhable, 
and eternal. Theſe, as they are the greateſt, ae 
alſo the moſt humble of mankind. For they well 
know, that our grandeur is to be looked for in the 
love of God, not in the merit of man. And there» 
fore they ſet it down as a maxim, (and a maxim moſt 
true and uſeful it is), No man ever thought too 
highly of his nature, or too meanly of himſelf.” 
Here would I ceaſe. But how hard to get looſe 
kauſtible theme : It fills with ſerene joy the ſuperiar 
region of the foul ; and denies entrance to the clouds 
and ſtorms of worldly perturbation and care. Such 
the height of its joy, that muſic, and wine, leave the 
raiſed hearts of our ſons of delight, far, far below. 
And yet how is this glorious fubject, in moſt minds, 
by the love of the world, cloſe compreſs'd, and fold- 
ed up, as an oak in an acorn, or a man in the womb? 
To develope, and expand it, how great my defire? 
In which of its thouſand ſhining lights ft: Ul fetit, 
for our final contemplation of its mighty moment i 
man? 

Man is the moſt, noble ſtudy of man. Let him. 
circle the globe, let him traverſe the ſkies; and then, 
for ſomething more worth his notice and admira- 
tion, return to himſelf. To himſelf he is a theatre 
immenſe : and was reputed ſuch, when that theatre 
Had much leſs to exhibit, than at preſent it can 
boaſt; and when it was but faintly illuminated with 
the glimmering beams of far more noble lights. The 
66— , 
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cloſe inſpection and furvey of this 
un: yet that precept, as to ite author, was held 

de; and as to its practice, the ſupreme wiidom, 

dunn That precept is now exalted into an aw- 

wicamand from Heaven; and that theatre is con- 
vated} into a vencrable temple; a temple of the 
Indy Spirit. | 2 

A in forme pieces of perſpective, by the preſſure 
ethic eye; fo in this temple, by the preſſure or per- 


eme of thought, the magnificent proſpect is 


opened and aggrandized ſtill more and more; and 
opening diſcovers the full dignity of man. In what 
does that conſt ? in the marvellous things the Al- 
nighty has done, and deſigned for him. And if ſo, 
this farvey gives at once the greateſt virtue, and the 
geateſt bleſſing of life. For who can ſee thoſe mar- 
vellous things without an ardent love of God, which 
»the ſupreme virtue of man? and who can reflect 
an ſuck indulgence paſt, without an abſolute truſt in 
ich a friend for the future; which of man is the 
kpreme bleſſing ? N | 
unt of life, is loſt to theſe to whom this temple 
unt. And it is ſhut to the carcleſs and ignorant; 
wtheflothful and unawakened, in the moſt illuſtrĩous 
theary of the Chriſtian religion. If therefore fuck 
men, in what has been advanced, ſhall find any thi 
lkea key to this yet unopened temple; and 


| enter its facred and ſurpriſing receſſes, and read 


the wonders of divine love in it; that is, in them 
tes, in their own condition and proſpects ; if they 
ſhall foe and contemplate the three perſuns of the 
Godhead, before creation aſſuming, and through 
tine's whole length exerciſing their ſeparate parts 


| provinces of philanthropy ; and ſhall behold am 
| | 0 3 | 
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innumerable flight of angels for ever on the wingy, | /M 


difpatches, for the temporal and eternal welfare of 
man—how ſhould I rejoice! For fuch a key.wouly 
be next in value to the key of heaven. It opens the 


pore..; the preliminary ſeene to it. Therefore have | 


Il kept it on the anvil fo long; and yet how unfiniſh. 


ed at laſt! May fome maſter hand accompliſh, and | 


multitudes open the yet abſolutely unknawn feene 


of their own nature and bleſſed deſtination with it! 


of glory fail, how muſt his ambition creep, who, af- 


ter the ſtrong inipiration of ſuch a view as this, mi- 
ſerably contines it beneath the fun! Conſider this 
view, and ſee how high human nature may foar; 
then look down on the Centaur, and fee (if thou 
canſt bear the fight). how low the ſons of Heaven 
may fall? Shall a being whoſe intereſts ſpread ſu 
wide as to take in both ends of the creation; ſhall 


2 being deeply concerned in what was done in the | 
days of Adam, and more deeply ſtill, in what ſhall | 


de done in the great day of conſummation; ſhall 
ſuch an expaniive, and far-intereſted being, with tho 


. - bly * . } of ſpiri . it | 
the narrow ſpan. of this preſent life ? GD forbid. 


If there is the leaſt ſenſe of dignity, or fear of ſhame; 

the leaſt fpark of man alive, let us conſider that we 

are not. only the favourites, but the fons too, of 

Heaven, and obey in this our. voyage. of human life, 

as Aneas in his from Troy, the Delian oracle, 
e Antquam exquerite matrem. pig. 


rable miſery, is, that we are ſo carnalized by owe | 
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ifs; that our heavenly Mother *, in our eſteem, has 
ao bledfing for us; that a ſpiritual paradiſe is no pa- 
eto o paratice we with bbſ-; one from 
which we defire to fall; and to wallow, Epicuri de 
ei, in our beloved mire. And yet what is 
this pot of carth which fo firallows us up; and in 
its gulph of obſcenaties extinguiſhes our love of hea- 
vew? lis enchantment is very ſhort : a few days, a 
few hours, may make us as wiſe as Solomon, For, 
xt aſſured, carth's rankeſt idolater, who now, per- 
haps, in our flouriſhing ſchool of infidelity, thinks a 
wider than Solomon is here, will, at the cloſe of life, 
RIG, af — Go n5p 
believing him before. 
1 believe that wiſc and experienced Prince, whoſe 
wiſdom and experience was deſigned to ſpare future 
ages their. own fatal experience in folly ; and clofing 
fopby, affirm, that many a pbiloſopher may juſtly be 
reputed a fool; that as there is but one GoD, one 
tial, one great tribunal, one falvation, fo there is 
but one wiidom; that all which, devoid of that, af- 
| fmes the name, is but folly of different colours, and 
 Cgrees; gay, grave, wealthy, lettered, domeſtic, po=- 
e triumphant ; and is fo called in the language of 
angels, in tlie ſole-authentic, and. unaltcrable ſtyle of 
Iternity. | 
 fept before; it points to heaven, and ſhews me 
where I fail. Tho ſtudious to do it juſtice, I have 
| wmonged my theme: and wronged it much. Some- 
what more is wanting to conſummate and crown the 
Sry of man. What have 1 advanced? That | 


EL  -- * 
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man: is ness to the. bleſſed angels!” In he og 
moe les, moſt adorable Jz=2Us! man is more; 
much mare. O whither doſt thou call me ? whiches 
doſt thou tranſpert aſtoniſhed human thought? i 
ſcarce dare look up to the ſummit of ſuch ſtupendow 
love! Leave I nat cherubim and ſeraphim below! ye 

firſt-born, of light ! ye thrones! dominions! priate 
palities! and powers! what do | behold? how awed, 
and how raptured! with what proſtration of. beam, 
what elevation of joy, from this remote region, this 
loweſt vale of the creation, this land of darkneſs, and 
ſhadow of death, look I up thro! incumbent clouds 
of miſery and fin, and behold—a Man in heaven! 
in the bigheſt heaven! in union with the Moſt High! 
in union with your moſt adored, and eternal King! 
and fo throned in authority, to you. fo ſuperior in 
power, as to make ceaſeleſs interceſſion for the reſt 
of mankind; not fos thoſe whoſe fall left ſeats empry 
in heaven; oh, aid me with your language, with 


woeds more than human to praiſe him | that adv» | 6 


ente unwearice for his relations, (proud language!) - 
Is not this almoſt too much for human modeſty to 
mention ! for human frailty to credit | for human 
corruption to admit — But is it not alſo far too much 
for human gratitude to leave unproclaimed, unre- 
founded, unadored? © I go to my Father, and yous 
« Father, tomy God, and your GOD.“ What ben 
fubduing, thought-overwheiming, mam exalting words 
are theſe! what an amazing, I had almoſt faid level- 
ling, eondeſtenſion of the Deity! what an amazing, 
1328 GG hes a deifying, ſublimation of 
Man ! 
n 
dreadful revelation ! if it opens them in win Aud 


1 


— 


L] 
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gt there thoſe with whom they go for nought ? 
gangs men! in poſſeſſion of a bleſſing, the bare 
hopes of which ſupported the ſpirits of the wiſe for 
war thouſand years, under all the calamities of life, 
md texrors of death; and know they not that it is 
is their hands ? or knowing, caſt it away as of ne 
whe? A bleffing, the very ſhadow of which made 
the body of the patriarchal and Jewiſh religion! a 
lung, after which the whole earth panted, as the 
hat for the water-brooks ! a bleſſing, on which the 
heavenly hoſt were ſent to congratulate mankind, 
OO on Py — 
which was more than an equivalent for 
pak ot! And is this dleflng declined, rejected, 
apladed, deſpiſed, ridiculed ? Oh unhappy men — 
The frailty of man is almoſt as incomprehenſible as 
the mercies of Gop. 

Who then can inculcate too much the Dignity of 
Kan? for what equally to a due ſenſe of it can in- 


| hire a contempt of the world, a fondneſs for which 
| cccalions. the madneſs | deplore? Indeed a due ſenſe 


ef it, evidently, includes the whole of our duty. It 


| aſpires high vencration, and great gratitude to GoD, 


vio gave it; it inſpires a reverence for ourſelves, 
nich is of utmoſt moment to our character and 
race; and it inſpires a proper regard for all man- 
ind, as equal ſharers in it: which regard would pre- 
wat infinite mitchicf, en e 


lite. 


This, its univerſal uſe, its nature — 

pod effects, determined me to the choice of this too 
nuch neglected ſubject : and perhaps, I have now 
«it in the ſtrongeſt light: but if not, its importance 
i uch that it ſhould be ſet in all lights, and from, 


ay point that imagination can iuggeſt, and reaſor 
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looks not on man in the light above, — 
fimilar and equivalent, knows not himſelf; is a yew 
fect ſtranger at home; his heart wanders aw xk 
from his deſtined felicity ; he deprives himſelf of the 
powerful impulſe which he fo much wants, ad 
ed him, for his more vigorous advance in virtue hen; 
and his more ſublime aſcent in glory bert 
which two are the whole of his happineſs ; all the | 
And who will dare fay, that he who decline 
falls from the noble and elevating object of enn 
inſpires, into the barren field of amuſement and ui | i 
or into the beſtial abyſs of a few years debauch fir 
| his potion, who will dare affirm, that fuck a v 
differs not as much in reaſon and happineſs from the 
true Chriſtian, as a quadrupcd differs in form froma 
man? It is not form, but manners, which make by 
what we ſhould be; nothing but our conduct rel 
us what we are. What wretches are they who cs 
tradict their figure, and accutc Nature of having ft | 
a wrong ſtamp on their lying clay! The moſt defy» | 
cable and deplorable being under heaven, is a Pagin | 
in a Chriſtian land. He is like a rank growth ui a- 
fon in paradiſe : he confines that thought which 
ſhould ſet out at the creation, and travel down, with 
wonder and adoration at every ſtep, thro' the cou 
Iefs mercies and miracles of God, for man, into d 
ture's final diffolution; and thence launch, for a ne 


ver- ending voyage, in a bleſſed etennity, - to hens 
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ha Luſt exhauſts, luxury overwhelms, and, by 
unt on fuel, quite puts out the fire. 

Where is that dignity which reaſon cxacts, and 
Wah revelation exalts, in man? In what I have 
Gd on that ſubject, I have, I think, done more to 
exe purpoſe, than he who meaſures the heavens, and 
cumbers the ftars. I have taken (as I conceive) the 
tut meaſure of man: that gxtenſive meaſure rifing 
idee the fries, which the Centaur dwarfs down to 
| de bene ſpan of the brute creation, to the beftia 

bimphanti ; and making (might 1 fo ſpeak) a dung- 
lil of our condition, with the cock in the fable, for 
again of ſenſuality, ſpurns the jewel away; the 
yowers angelic, the radiant beams of the Divinity, 
in the real man. 

\ But while I contemplate his grandeur (fo mixt 
ar nature, fo great, and little is man), I feel his 
wakneſs: in mind, and body, I feel his infirmities 
dis inftant, ſtops my pen—ſtops it ſhort of 
what I had propoſed to ſay—— It bids me take, 
white 3 may, my leave of him I love. ——1 take a 
fema, becauſe, perhaps a final leave. It is at leaſt 
l, we may meet no more : no more in this 
fneign land; in this gloomy apartment of the bound- 


oben the laſt, the ſtrongeſt hold that earth has 
mne! my friend in J=sus Cun ier! my vival in 
mantal hope! and my companion (I truſt) for 
r! come to my boſom: though fo far remote, 
Itake thee to my heart. Souls ſuſfer no ſeparation 
hom obſtruction of matter, er diſtance of place; 
mans may roll between us, and climates interpoſe, 
n The whole material creation is no bar to 
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the winged mind. Farewell. —Through bann 
ages fare thou well. The dignity of Man, nals 
fing of heaven, be with thee! the broad handa 
the Almighty cover thee! may'ſt thou ſhine, wha 
the ſun is quenched ! W 
when time expires! 

This cordial duty done, this human dhe Wa 
charged, my mind is caſed, my ſpirits revive; my 
pain is leſs. And when this endleſs letter is endo | 
I ſhall drop thee for the preſent; and this idle yew; | 
and an idler world (that other feather in the fuk 
of eternity) for ever. He that drops the world, by 
Fore that drops him, be only knows its real value; 
and the value of his own foul. And whatever tie 
gaiety of the world pretends to, he only can haves 
folid, permanent, and uninterrupted. joy of heart 
who builds it on the rock; on hope of the du 
mercy. Give a man the world, and give him 
more; and his happineſs is at end; the human heat 
will neceſſarily feel a futurity, through all the fue 
abundance earth can heap on it: nothing can g 

_ fibly give it a peace independent of an hereafter: F 
that point of view in his creation, that purchaſtef 
dized.in os redempeien, and yet, in Muay 
duct, that ever neglected All of man. 

At the laſt bill of mortality, aſk pleaſures | 
ambition's triumph moſt triumphant, what is 
man life ? knowledge of the world recommend 
ceſs; he Dawg 
conſider how great merey is implied 
the grant of death. With a heart quite di 
its cable cut, imploring a ſmooth paſſage, and gentle 
gale, bound for that port whence none retum, 1 
wait the mighty MasTzx's call: that call ima 
table, which every moment ſhould expect ; which 
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3 every r2onardh obeys. = 
. 
| — with this way of thigking; dat ra- 
tha fam is judge, that forme lirtle de of preci- 
| | gantion- niay be Inid to its charge. Ac the (dial 
ne the hour it puiats out ſo they, by their 
and decays, diſcover their time of day to 
hes themſelves. Their defives grow enger, as = 
" ments. grow more coy. It is ſumnewhas tobe 
dra, that their hearts gravitate almoſt as much 
datheit fearce animared clay, and take but few and 
db Sghes above the level of the world; though 
rap exceitent things acc fpoken of thee, thou wel- 
ane haven of eternal teſt! then delightfu? regioti 
efinextinguithable love ! thou great goal of perfec- 
tion! thow bright meridian of glory! thou bound- 
3 thou they of 
enen 
nan nn importuned to partake the glories of 
(Almighty !—He that weighs not well this tran- 
imilat height of love divine, is far from being able 
% the terrible depth of human guite. 
— | advitnt guilt fo deep ac that of a baprize@ infidet ? 
fure'ves | Snaltheathen rifing out of the ſacred font, is Rea- 
it is by | fo greateſt ſhock, the deepeſt wound of rectitude, 
ends te- ben brand of earth, the figh of angeh, a f- 
we. Few | (nd year in the fide of the moſt biet Iusve, 
nplied in me ſupreme: triumph. of the fot to Gop aud 
engaged, | Wa, 
ad gente | "Moſt gracious Gop! in happineſs and dignity, 
ctum, | | how widely diftant is man from wan! in. both, 
u imc] what an immenſe ſuperiority has the pious believer! 


1 which | hx he of he ame cs the Cr od 
ot. NV. 


apoſtate world. To the Grit, how juitly may waihy 
out, O ye happy ſons of the fallen Adam! where is 
the damage you received from your father's N 
Were are the once lamented miſeries. of Wh. 
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| re are the once unſurmountable terre 4 | | 


fled ? 1 diſcera the dignity of man, when his m 


the worm is ſeaſting on him. Rejoice, © ye-deadi | 


ern and fing, ye dark inhabitants of the grand | | 


For do I not behold, even in the grave, the c 
of heaven, when, with an eye of Chriltian faith, i 
heaven Ibehold a man ? the man Cyunsr Jam 

the lofty language of the prophet, —* A man the 


| ; 44 
n | OR x N 1 
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AND now, my friend! let us confider how ae. 
deaf to ſuck a voice, and blind to fuch a fight! and 
how cruninally wretched is be, if he voluntarily dy- 
clines them! if be voluntarily zecalls the fuſpended 
curſe; obſtiaately preſents diſarmed death with his 
mortal ſting again; and pours out, in his diſtracieg 
all the vials of its original bitterneſs on the days; 
how diſmal aud unredeemed, of an apoſtate human | 
life! what a formidable revelation does ſuch a may 
| beſpeak in lieu of that which brought pardon and | 
peace ! what a revelation of no glad tidings awaits 
truth thunders on the dreadfally illumined foul, at* 
the no-diſtant hour of death ! | 7 
of theſe 


It is, indeed, in man's option, which 
Tech. xiii. 7. a 
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ns be will admit, (one he muſt 3) but it is 


" rf man's wiſdom to make the leaſt apology for 
buen option in fo plain and important u point. 


4 


2 plain! 3 fhall here juſt touck on a 


Þ ſaghe proof of the truth of Chriſtianity, which ren- 


ih me, to create and ſupport our Chri- 


© ray thing in the natural world is a proof of a 


pe 


n 
ü and}, 
nly gx 
pended 
ith hs 
e days, 
human | 
a may 
on and | 
awaits 
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Sap; and almoſt every thing in the moral world is 
azaat of a revelation. As, in the material univerſe, 
ea correſponds with the previous ideas of it 
the divine mind, and in a fubſlaatial copy ren- 
ns kegible to man its inviſible pattern, in the 


peat laagevity, perſiſting in a perpetually-enereaſing 
weight and validity, through the protracted courſe 
of many thouſand years. i 

permanent, paramount 

hap of illumination for 


fie, might be quite unable to diſdelieve; quite un- 

ws to zetain reafos, and, ar the fame time, ze- 

_ _oonee belief. For if the feripture-prophecies arc 

milled, the feripture is the word of God; and if 

the feripture is the word of Gov, Chriſtianity can- 

ms be falſe. 2 
2 
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8s ' TUE CONCLUSION. . 
nie of its being true ? let us diſpute our any # © 
aziſtence, if we would continue of a piece wich this lebts 
| Where is our, natural curiobty? and that i}; 
E points which concern us moſt? would we nay 
| what we ave; or what we may, or mult be wal 
eternity? nothing but revelation can tell us cites 
$0 that if we acted on no higher motive than nitze || ©, 
inſtinct, revelation would be precious in our fight | 
But vice extinguithes not aur reaſon only, unn 
inſtinct too, when it would do us any good. Ei 
the ſtrongeſt inſtinet of curioſity is extinguithed by 
' it, or theze is an aſtoniſhing and pernicious Gli 
vial in inſidels. if their moſt natural curiobty ig all 
alive. Revelation was written for eur inſftrudiiong 
and arg we too wiſe to be inſtructed by God bins 
ſelf? throw we by unread, and as of no cake | 
_ gunence, an unſcaled ——_— 
Nen 
In cur invdels it is 86 kfd this debance of U 
mon ſenſe, no leſs than hardened impudenee in the 
nature of man, to pretend, that, an due enquiry, they 
want proof of the tzath of the goſpel. Its proof is 
not only great. but amaaing: it is not only ſulllcient 
tu con viuce, but aſtuni:h : fuck its accumulated, o 
whelmning evidence, ſo truly macvellous its light, 
that if rejected, it lays us under a neceſſity of nch 
ting reaſon, and revelation, together. Aud is not 
reaſon obeyed, the fole dignity, glury, grandeur, U 
gods, and men? nothing can fo much degrade as the 
violation of reafon; and no violation of reaſon © 
equal to a wrong option in this point fupreme. Tes 
faint is the ſtrongeſt colouring of all the ſevere fal 


of antiquity, to reach an abſurdity ſo abn. 
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| D 
' : for reaſon, in thoſe days, had not 

ES powerful motives to combat, or ſuch glaring 
| % refit; and guilt blackens, in proportion to 
eech of the lights refiſted, and the motives | 
ee then (as has been proved) if reaſon makes 
dy ccafing to be Chriſtians, they ceaſe to be 
mans; by what term ſhail we call thoſe, whom no 
ww can defame ? Let, therefore, your offended ſiſter 
r parable ; and let no honeſt man, for the 
face, fo far offend propriety, and proufanc our lan- 
guage, as to join in one abuſed word ſuch repugnant 
fleas, as thoſe of the Centaur and the man; one the 
ieaof a being, horridly rejoicing in the miſerable and 
| miſllaken thought, that this ſhort life, ſhortened by 
wee and vanity, is his all; and that, like the fouff 
| of 2 candle, it ſhall go out for ever; rejoicing to 
think, that after all his buſtle and ambition, he ſhall 
caly, by his putrid catcaſe, add rankneſs to a clod 
ef earth, and defile the dirt. The other idea is that 
| efcxalting, with his immortal ſpirit, joy celeſtial; of 
aiding melody to ſeraphie choirs, in ecaſeleſs halle- 
t their eternal king. Sing praiſes, ſing 
* praiſes to our GoD; fing praiſes, fing praiſes to 
*our king. Praiſe him, all ye angels! praiſe him, 
*alt his hoſt! Praiſe him ſun and moon! Praiſe 
*hum all ye ſtars, and light!“ For a fairer light, a 
noblex lar, a more illuſtrious fun is riſen : the Sun 
Engtcouſncefs with bealing in his wings; and all 
the glories of unbounded creation are outſhone by 
the ſmalleſt beam of the goſpel ; 2 
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man, and ſet up the dim taper of their abba mb 
| % thou worſt guide, philoſopher, and friend ! 44 

+ ay, for then know'lt, what is it w he with?" 
ſuperſſuous and unneceſſary to the material well 
and call on chaos for primeval darkneſs, as the grew 
blefing of mankind. Say, for now indeed Ws 
knoweſt, is not Lucifer in the liſt of ſuch beneſadiuy 
as theſe ? 


Though in this his Lordſhip is quite as goady 


friend to mankind, as he is a philoſopher in Wh 7 


matenality of the foul; yet I will venture atrass 
eing towards that precious doQrine, fo far, 0 w | 
call, without ſeruple, ſuch fort of imaginations the | 
thoughts of the body; for from the body's pn 
minance they, neceſlarily, riſe : and that necelſity 
proves the neceſſity of religion, which they refit 
i that fuch men (which, perhaps, they are net 
aware of), While, as much as they can, they cans 
demn religion, they commend it too; they as loudly 
call for it, as the diſraſe for the cure: for religiea 
is nothing, but an expedient for ſupporting, again 
the body's aſſaults and encroachments, the ſacred 
intereſts of the foul. E-:3 | 

At your requeſt, Sir, in the wide-ſpread ruins of 
our faith and virtue, | have taken a flight view ef 
a more meſancholy ſcene than could be preſented 
by famine, peſtilence, or the ſword : but, by God's 
grace, we thall repent ; and not ſuffer our gen 
glory to become our greateſt dread; not fuſſer our 
prime and unſpeakable bleſſing, Immortality, to ren» | 
der exiſlenee the moſt inſupportable curſe. What a 
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rails: 
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Kew fence nothing exiſts but the prefent., Our pre- 


Tut CONCLUSION. ws 
| is this of the high favours of Me- 
this muſt be the caſe, when man is all ſenſe : 


fincis © dear, that our future is undone. Strange 
matt! when our ſtep out of life is fo ſhort ; and 
S fre; ſudden, and innumerable our accidents in 


ies almoſt every moment aſſures us, that, unleſs 


i= time we lay hold on our invifible, and, to reaſon 
choc, cxiſting Gon, we ſhall ſoon fall from all we 
ld © dear; and that then, not only all cur hapyi» 
mb, but all our hope, is at an end. 

What is there, O my countrymar? O my friend! 


| dn, from Adam to this hour, but fully confirms 


what I ay? The world allures us; the world c 


| mas us; he who takes that kind advice, which, 


thwugh his own experience, the world conveys, will 


hie all its charms. As ignorance tcems with in- 


# ve would but believe our ſenſes in what 
md our common records in yhat has paſſed ; 
ald not only reconcile, us to, but almoſt ſupply 
the place of, our creed ; fo very natural a growth 

beaſt 


the Chriſtian of the man. | 

As natural a growth of an infidel is a : a 
beaſt by Gon unereated ; by Adam unnamed. That 
dd Adam's meancſt fon bas ſupplied, by writing 
CENTAUR in the horrid gap, which the bold 
whdel has 8 5 


1 ll 
proach ? 1 will make ſome amends by a ſhort hint 


i advice, which may fave from reproach the whole 


c 
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« ful hould rum away with the brute.” -. 
| I this advice is refuſed, . Alezander % 
Perſian effeminate army, There are many | 
* dut few foldiers;” fo fay I, of this Paphianii 
there ure a multitude of people, but a final wi” 
nant of men. Aud of all brates the welt dnt > 
the volunteer in brutality ; the brute ſelf-made; i 
beute not from the decree, but abuſe of naturep this 
ſtrange beute-aſfrightiog beute, with the ſtature, , 
ure, voice, and face of man; the brute 1 
rg 
it), deplorably immortal. 
Docs the Centaur fill found too ben in the 
ears? I will fo far indulge them, as to change it ſue' 
ling, infamous chains! Till ſtubborn and wild wills 
broken by grace and reaſon, no man is free; but” | 
madly prefers the heavy burdens of his luſts, and 
2 
the ſons of Goo. 
And is it poſſible that pride ſhould be the growh 
of flavery ? They are proud of hondage, triumph in 
infamy, and imagine that in their high flights of 
folly, atid riot unreſtrained, there is ſomething great. 
No man is great, till he fees that every thing in this 
world is little; and of all that is little, that they 
are the leaſt. Would they know what is greatneſs? 
Great is he, and he alone, who makes the whois 
creation, and its amazing cauſe, the circumference, 
and his own true intereſt, the centre of his thoughts; 
who has ſtrength and ſteadineſa, to weigh in pere 
tual and equal balance, Right and Wrong, Body and 
Soul, Time and Eternity, Nature and Goo ; 2 
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Fad te all-powerfu] God bas promiſed to beſtow: 
Ges, * whoſe are the pillars of the cantd, and 
n fer the work upen them; who in his 
*| 1 — BO ain 
4 

mis, Sie, — good, wut fo 
*. Fr 
of man. ee. 


, a Fiddler, Tumbler, and Scargmouch, may 
it thrown together into one promiſcuous heap, cf 
qual jmpotence for attaining true greatneſs, The 
jtformance, indeed, of each of theſe candidates for 
de multitude may admire ; but the perfor- 
ky, at the ame time, will de condemned by the | 
ms, as liztle-minded and mean ; nay, as a very fool, 
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r Ani may cur tin ap hou 
ercifed, have a lively fecling of the Gov invilllihg # 
and, panting for the rivers of true plenfine wh 9 
right band, abbor the life io vogue; and in wi 
unſhaken, and virtue unfeigned, be confirmed 
_ evermore : nor longer (to the reproach eternal ai 
nous 
* | 


other diſtinction of Britons from the greateſt pare" 
mankind, may not have been the glorious indent 
but fatal cauſe of this molt ignominious effect. ÞF 
is the great glory of God to draw good out of al 
To draw evil out of good, is the great in 
I ſuſpect, that an inſolent pride in Britiſh A e 
and extravagance of opinion; which as extravagant 
a practice for ever follows: if fo, vice and i 
are as much our national diſtempers, as the frury; 
or the ſpleen. Though diſcretion much deff 
happineſs, happineſs is no friend to diſcretion. Gum 
bleffings intazicate. Liberty, fraughe with 
_ as It is, when unabuſed, has, perhaps, been 
to our deſtruction. And as Britiſh malt, 

into the moſt pernicious liquor, now ſo much in ul, 
fo Britiſh liberty, carried into licenriouſneſs, ks | | 
poiſoned and brutalized the Britiſh tate. By} 

much exalting our ſpirits, it corrupts our m | 5 
and that glory of our conſtitution is the diſgrace 
our lives. Purely to prove themſelves fret men, wy 
turn infidels : . 
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| now in vogue |. He is moſt free who is 
ned os an the laws ; be is moſt wiſe who owns him- 
Weak; be is mot happy who abridges his plea- 
—_ - = ——— O ye bold, in- 
Britons, who fears his Gap. 
—* +, indeed, is the moſt magnanimous; for by that 
e. againlt all other. And be is by 

FS oe moſt happy ; for the divine favour, the light 
Ef Gap's countenance, is the ſun / of the human foul, 
whence all its vegetation of real felicity ; and tho* 
the workd (which from him receives all its feeble 
=) may greatly ſhine in our eyes, yet, as wiſely 
_ wg a vying bet fo te. 
0 any folid ſatis faction from it. 
ſt ene word to the buſy, ambitions, lkeened, 
dice and virtue excepted, no man on earth 
ay what is good or ill; in as great a tumalk 
Weber as your paſſions are, O ye buſy! and am- 
=! about every thing clic : and to love, and 
mr at what God commands, and to defire, and 
ke what be promiſes, is the fivgle great leſſon, O 
1 and the fingle true pleaſure, O ye gay! 
Thamaa life. 

a, now, my friend, farewell. I muſt welt my 
i the pen; for while 1 think there 
ve poſſibility, that, touchert by ſome happy ſtroke, 
in fellow-mortal may be raiſed from a peridh- 
dt the carth, to a bleſſed immortal, my buſy 
mad perpetually ſuggeſts new hints, and my heart 
ws not how to refrain from purſuing them. The 
mane grows upon my bands, till its very bulk | 
wall defeat its end- New rays of thought dart in 
2 as 
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, plex. each. order. ——— 
| pearccived already. Even Centaurs bend 
man; eee 

an everlaſting favewelk 


only this adiicienal, and; (ill more urgent, andt 
them ſueprifing motive for reformation, vis. my 
ſaving them, that what 1 have hitheno, ah ws 
ene, allowed to paſs. for fable, is aQual a(t} 
That the Centaur is indeed not fabulous : Thy 
man without religion is really a beaſt; and fk 
he pronounced in Scripture, where it is ſaid that he } - 
fai is fleſh p that is, is a bruce! and (ln | 
ſhould ſtrike them not a little) this is aſſigned as the 
_ reaſon for fwerping away our degenerate race by tt 
flood. A brute, in truth, be is, with this only 
ference, that his ſuperior underſtanding gives bit 
more venom than the moſt envenomed of ſerpent; 
and enables him to do more fatal miſchief 

ſelf, and others, than without the curſe of renſbu; 
abuſed reafou, could potiibly be done. So far then 
fure is it from ſatire, that kind admonisian 
which the word Centaur implics. And as nf 
words there was once imayined to reſide a mit 
power over dzmons themſelves, that opinion mi 
ſtill prevail, if the deſign of theſe letters, to the wi 
of all honeſt men, could fucceed, and the foul 1. 
— dan. 1 
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bn de the fortunate event, theſe pages would 
web the lives of thoſe they hall reclaim : and if 
& © Bolingbroke ! and you, his applauding ido- 
ſees! what to this is that vain immortalicy which 


in! Praiſe is an error, where pardon is 
:; and pardon is indulgence to the bright- 
ot parts miſapplied. They rather provoke, than 
paſt the worthy mind, by laying it under the dif- 
ele neceſſity, and claſhing difpolitions of ad- 
miting the writer, and diſapproving the man: which, 
anc fort, is like admiring Nero for his fiddle, 
1 — 
af... 


F. 


Fe nen 

Truly yours. 
POSTSCRIPT. 
PAZCEIVED your objections, and thank you 


mee the fame. All I can fay, for mitigation of their 


e, is, that they who take on them to read lec- 


wes in this laughing age, if they wiſh an audience 
ku moderately large, muſt have weight enough to 
make impreflion on the ſerious; and levity enough 
weatch thoſe wanton cars, which, unleſs tickled 
Tythat feather, would continue ſhut as cloſe as their 
Wy hearts arc to virtue, though an angel ſhould 


 wkethe chair, 
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1 know you are fo kindly concerned for yay 
friend's reputation, that the mixture of levity with 
foulemnity, in theſe letters, makes you apprehenkie 
of its expoſing the writer to cenſure or ridicule. yy 
how is it poſlible to write on fo dreadfully mizedig 
fubject, as the ways of man, without being agitdtel 
by the moſt contradictory emotions ? His folliet 
fantaſtically wrong, ſo ludicroully abſurd; his capa 
cities for virtue and happineſs, fo noble; his view 
fo ſhocking; their conſequence ſo deplorable 
_ earneſtly deſirous I am of waking him from thi 
dream, in which he nads upon the brink of ctemnd 
ruin, that if nothing can do it but my on diſgract 
my own buffoonery, (as perhaps be will think it), | 
I rejoice to fall fo low. If he will but laugh with 
me, at himſelf, he is freely welcome to laugh at me, 
as much as he ſees cauſe. It is not his applauſe, 
but his welfare that is fought. Amendment is the 
paint in view. 'That point unpropoſed, (and could 
the Viſcount * propoſe it ?) all cenſure is mere ma 
lice, and mere umpertinence is all harangue; and ew» | + 
titles a Tully, a Bolingbroke, and a parrot, to jul. } © 
the ſame portion of our eſteem and applauſe. Would 
you, my friend, judge aright of men ? aſk not what | 
they have done, but why ; or their characters will | 
be ſtill in the dark. But I fear I am fetting your | 
judgment of men too right for my own intereſt; I 
muſt leave it under the power of ſome partiality, 
for the fake of your humble ſervant. 
Pardon one word more. Centaur + is of Greek | 
extraction, and ſignifies //imuletion. May it here prove 
(as intended) a ſpur to virtue; and, moſt, in my* 
Gif. Standing in awe of my own pen, may I take | 
Lord Bulingbroke, | 
From Kt. Id, ſtinulares 
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the counſel I give ; thus only can I be ſure of doing 
jay good; thus only can I boldly fay, without the 
babe, that I have not writ in vain. Is not 
this a new expedient for writing to ſome little pur- 
zole? and an expedient of no ſmall fervice to the 
public, if all our writers would uſe the fame? Their 
numbers, then, would be leſs a nuiſance ; and half 
the nation (blefſed change!) would aim at virtue as 
well as fame. This, too, might be fome fort of apo- 
hey for thoſe heroes the pen, who, dauntleſs at 
their own danger, with the ſpirit of a Curtius, for 
the fake of their dear country, leap headlong into the 
geld, (too baſty patriots !), and periſh there. 

« Vincit amor patriae, laudamque immenia cupido. * 
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IF the following diſcourſe ̃ 25 happy in ——— 


tion, as it is important in its deſign, it will | 
(give me leave to fay) — — 


The defign is of great conſequence, and I think 


new: it is to remove a prevailing and inveterate 
nidtake, which firſt ſprang, and now thrives in 2. 
foil too indulgent to it ; and a foil too diflicultly 
chaly, and vice of mankiad. FL mcan, Madam, 
that falſe opinion, that reflection on providence, 
© That this world is, in its on nature, that is, 
© by God's appointment, a world of mes, a 
* ſcene of miſery, a vale of tears; and that, to 
* he in it, is to be wretched unaveidably.” 

Whereas this treatiſe ſhall endeavour to make it 
manifeſt, that. providence is not only gracious in 
the compoſition, ſtudious of the accommodation, 
preventive of the accidents, corrective of the mi 
fakes, and. liberal to the wants, but laviſh alſo 
wthe luxuries of man; and that Goo does not 
auly permit, but enable us, and not only enable, 
but enjoin us to be happy; happy, to a. much 


TOS fan wn, ark Gan eos 


lui that error I combat, an error of the 


wlcarged, or figful only: but the learacd, wile, 


s DEDICATION 
and good, have fatally contributed 
. 


ment of it: either through inadvertency, or the 


reſentment of preſent pain, or an indifereet, 


though well-intended zcal, in the recommendation 


4 dy 

| Moſt of them have, as it were caſually, 

from their pens, bd ns 
rr 
do the diſcredit of our prefent State: many have 
made an invective on this life, a general A 


that mingled itſelf in all their 
diſcourſes and | 
verfations : ed Rac dove made © df ri 


lar” theme; and avowedly, determinately, 

| Sicly Sore: Be this very polne; — 
Ing the true cauſes, the proper cures, the riglt 
uſes, and ſalutary effects of our misfortunes ani 
. pains ; and thus have left grounds of future ar- 
gument againſt the goodneſs, and tlirown a pre- 


fent cloud over the glory of | the great Dilpoſer of 


| events, the King of time, and of eternity. 


Let, Madam, one of his moſt ſhining repreſentatives 


earth patronize and vindicate a vindication of 


His providence; let one of the principal orna- - 


ments of human life indulge a true eſtimate 
= fi 
tet her E 


which flows from a decay of that faith, of which [ 


our dread ſovereign is the great defender; and 


which leads to a corruption of that morality, or 


which her own correct conduct 

| is the diſtinguiſhed 

vt Let that Queen, who is nearly concerned 
fad occaſion that turned my thoughts on 


— 


this ſubject, take it into her 
1 protection; her 
enen vill recommend it t0 the world, le 
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were n of infuite merit; merit ſulficient 


Den and bring foacrs to the 


mus of reconcilement and ſalvation: but we muſt 


though the Gnncr may be faved, he cannoe 


conformity to his ex- 
3 


Lee this reaſon, the Chriſtian is called on to be 
i, i» live, to die, and to riſe again, in a moral 


96 Reer | 
ſepſe ;,, for in the natural, all theſe aQts are ach of Wk 
neceſſity. Theſe expreſſions import fo many ſeven) 
ſtages in the Chriſtian courſe. 
* 'Dy mdtute we'are born of fleſh and blood, which 
tives us a conſtitution fond of what is preſent, and 
4 careleſs of what is future: and therefore, to ſerue 
L the future, we are told, that the fyiris of Gon tg 
foul, will impreſs on it new thoughts, new aims, 
and new defires; and to receive this principle, and 
theſe impreſſions, is the Chriſtian birth. 
. 
which is © we ne enjoined to take Fe will of © 

therefore we are enjoined to take — 

this is the Cheiltian Be. Hat 
n 
body; but this ſeparation makes it well with none, 
with whom it was not well before; and therefore 
* and this is the Cui 
tian death. 

By nature (or by Gop's appointment in nature) 
weans 6s lli-agilh, whacder we wild us nor ig 
thing that is of pure force can produce an effect to 
any one's ſpiritual advantage; and therefore are we 
to riſe by choice; that is, © by ſetting our affections 
+ on things above; and this is the Chriſtian reſur 
reCtion ; the perſection of the Chriſtian ſtate, and 
that which the text particularly calls for. 

I ſhall begin with explaining the words. The firſt 
word in the original text contains the whole act of 
our duty: we tranſlate it © ſet your affedtions;” 
- but more is implied in it. We cannot love any thing 
| without judging of its worth; nor can we judge of ; 
the worth of any thing, without taking it into our Y . 
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| * 26 judge 4, to love . Thus the whole fig- 
ion of the word not only teaches us the whole 
et cur duty, but likewiſe the method neceſſary 
ke practice of it; think, judge, and then love. 
he next words are © things above: thewing the 


-% * 
_ 

„ 
is 


cs. Prov. xv. 24. The way of lite is above 
*w the wiſe, that he may depart from ball be- 
t; ene that is, every wiſe man will be religious ; | 
s the way above, that upper, cxalted way 
ir leads to lie: but fin is the low and ignominious = 
wy; & bv, that there is nothing. beneath. it but 
kl ro which it leads. | 

gry; as the beatific vifion of God, the preſence 
ur, the converſation of angels, the fellow- 
ip of faines ; bodies glorified, fouls ennobled, fa» 
Ss, and repleniſhed with unmixed joys! All 
le things are meant by things above; and one 
mald imagine, that an injunction could not be un- 
ateful, to © ſet our affections on things” like theſe. 
—and yet it is ungrateſul to moſt of us; and that 
= this reaſon, becauſe there are things on the 
bed; pleaſant things, and fuch whoſe pleaſures 
preſent, and palpable, and always at hand: plea- 
Ines of appetite and ſenſe, thoſe winning maſters, 
der whoſe dominion we ſpend the firſt of our years 

” Rom, xii. nar were b In the text. 

R 2 


An: pleaſures that through their avmber, e 


portunizy, and prepoſſetſion, and caſtor, get fach 2 
facal afrendant, that unleſs we are always on owe 
— — R 
to maturity. And this is the reaſon of that caution 
ſageradded in the laſt words of the ten, not on 
* things of the carth.” | 
Having thus explained the words, I procced to 
does the particular method of practifing the duty 
_ intimated) in thoſe cheee acts; firſt, thinking of; 
ſecondly, judging; thirdly, loving the things 
To thigk of them is the beginning of cur duty, 
of chnught; that which we think moz of, movenys 
n0 more than that which is not : and therefore, is is 
not ſo much the beauty, or excellency, or grateful 
nefs, or fitneſs of an object, as thought that ma 
us love. The object brings in the matter, but | 
thought gives the form to the paſſion; and if ws | 
it, be it never fo lovely. | 5 

If ſore we would work onrſelres to a proper 
we moſt call them into our mind, and make them 
the wetter of our ſerious cuntemplation; and then 
the molt defierable things will cenainly move in v9 
a ſuitable dere. | 

Nor is is ſirange that thought ment be necelfary 
mate, when it is neceſſary to give us a perception of | 


oeh L19D., wn 
EE wdict ts core — 
in indeed, is neceſſary, to give things-ſenfble and 
unt their full force on us; and this is the reafor 
ice above heavenly : they are immediate; their 
err is their power. But religious thought, and 
tar only, can rob them of this fatal advantage; 
vhick is a ſtrong argument for the practice of this 
way the diſtance berween carth and heaven, and 
thike an eternal good, though future, a better cnter- 
She pleaſures of fin, though at hand. 
floughts, from a thoutand occafions whether we will 
was, that many think of heaven, and yet do not 
e it as much as they ought; but this I atliem, 
l very man defires it in proportion to his think- 
i en his mind; and if every tranſient glance of 
fought can procure a with, it is a good argument, 
that a fixed and frequent contemplation would pro- 
dice no leſs than an eſſectual will. If therefore we 
ant heaven enough, it is becauſe we coatem- 
plate too little. 1 n 
"Iadred there is one ſtrange conſideratidu which 
efers itſelf on this ſubject: hnce our common notion 
dings above repreients them as infinitely preie· 
nl to all other, how is it poſſible tha: they ſhould 
cer engage our thoughts? how is it poſſible, 
Jar mankind, which abbors nothing ſo much as 
Ind not be for ever meditating on that 
ce, which we confefs to be the feat of perfect ei- 
| 1 R 3 | 
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ter molt rarely into out minds, © they tang” the 
moſt looſely there, and are fooncſt diflodged from 
their fender hold on us. Every new object, though * 
— — —— 
divert us from the importance of them. 
The hely faipgare is Sequene in aercing, tha 


Matt. xii. 19. with this very fact of ſnatching away 
ay 9 kya eoabade— we 

And, indeed, if men but grant that there is ſack 

a power, and that he can tempt us (which, if we 
deny, we muſt ceaſe to be Chriſtians), the other fob 
lows of itſelf: for the region of the foul, in which 
the devil forges his wiles to deceive us, is the ima» 
gination; and his manner of working is by forming 
images, or exciting motions there, which become the 
Immediate matter of our —— and his time of 


f denen * 


rennen eier as 


eng is then particularly, when he perceives our 
1 ala ace religioully diſpoſed ; for then he is moſt 
_ fag bis bold on us. And thence comes 
wes (what 1 fear all of us have perceived) that 
wike ſeaſons of devotion, a langue and inatten- 
Sew often comes over us, which we feel neither be- 
fit nor after : for then eſpecially he attempts our 
tion, and throngs it with foreign matter. As 
r text requizes the *©* ſetting our thoughts 
So things above,” in order to create ſuch a relith, 
wd kindle fuch a defire as is due to them; ©, in 
ue ro ſetting our thoughts on them, it is neceſſary 
whpgeradd this rule: that in the feaſons atligned 
cb contemplation, we ſhould always guard our 
| houghts with that petition in the Lon o's prayer, 
w from evil,” that evikone (as it may be 
tendered) who is ever hovering round us, to ſnatch 
way good thoughts from our hearts. 


Ne 


> they | - tut a perſuaſive to ſerivus contemplation (and no- 
ied to {| thing Icfs than ferious contemplation is fulficiens) 
eccive { muſt ſeem ſtrange to fo gay an age, which has di- 
s, but j} diverſions to their greateſt and moſt expentive height; 
t that ens, which are the roverſe of ſerious thought : 
arged, | in age, which particularly may be faid with Sem- 


away | ann, © * Plallere, et ſaltare clegantius quam ne- 
et probe. Pecunia an fame minus parcenet 

is fuck | *Shand facile diſcerneres.” I cannot therefore but 

if we {ff myent what cannot, I think, fail of fome eſſett on | 

er fob | What bear it attentively. þ 

which /* Ah! my friends! while we laugh, all things are 

e ima- Weins round about us: Good is ſerious, who ex» 

xrming *mciſeth patience towards us; Cx Rr1ST is ferious, 

ne the } * who ſhed his blood for us; the Hol 1 Guosr is 

ime of 3 * Salluſt, 


„ arenen 
_ % ſerious, who ſtriveth againſt the ohſtinacy a 
© hearts; the Holy Serigtures bring to our ears th 
e moſt ſerious things in the world ; the holy facts 
« ments repreſeat the moſt ſerious and awful mays 
© ters; the whole creation is ſerious iu ſerving Got, 
«* and es; all that are in heaven or hell are ſerious; 
© how then can we be gay?” To give theſs.cxeels 


lent words their full force, it ſhould be knowny that 


they come not from the p: ĩeſthood, hut the count; 


c 


 hoaſted. 

- I ſhall now proceed to my frand ase 
of the things above; which is the ſecond act ai um 
duty. As judging of them, without thinking which 


ſome do (or our converſations and preſſes would not - 


be ſo guilty as they are), is prepoſterous ; ſo thinks 
ing of them, without judging, is incompetent and 
ſhort. We muſt therefore judge likewiſe of the things 
above; that is, we muſt think of them comparative- 
ly, weigh them againſt all other things that may 
poſſily ſtand in competition with them; and fo, on 


a rational and mature deliberation, * 


preference which they fo well deſerde. 

Mew this road aft of the foul is nccolhoy ths 
the fixing our affections, for this reaſon; becauſe the 
ſumple act of thinking, indiffcrently raiſes our love 
to every thing that is pleaſureable; but when judę 
ment comes to examine and diſcern between thoſe 
pleaſurable things, it will find that fome of them 
muſt be forgune and rejected of neceſſity, becauſe 
they are incoafiſtent with, and deſtructive of cach 
other. And this, in a particular manner, is the 
earth; both of them offer plcatures, and ſuch plea- 
ſures as mult ncecſſarily engage our affections, an 
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of them : but thoſe two kinds 


| — conſtitutions, tempers, and * — 
mw; and ſee this variety united in uncaſineſs and 
af, as to their orders. The peafant complains 
chad; the courtier in ſecret repines : in want, what 
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hames are an equivalent for the neceflity of reflection | 


that: lays us under; but then it muſt be confeſſes 
we pay dear for its inſtruction : and fince the end of 
wildom is to lead us to pleaſure, what fignifies that 
wildom which is accompanied with pain? *' 
The marriage ſtate only may be the moſt happy, 
but is the moſt dangerous ; as fruitful of calamities, 
aa it is of relations; whoſe capacity of being our 
greateſt pleaſures, is likewiſe their capacity of being 
our greateſt pains. And if we conſult experience 
more than reaſon in this point, we have grounds to. 
fear the worſt. Nor is reaſon entirely on the other: 
fide; for if there are more vices than virtues, more 
unfartunate than fortunace accidents in life, the ba- 
lance, in this ſtate, will probably turn againſt us: 
the good in it we look on as our due, and therefore 
receive it coldly, and without a proper emotion of 
heart; the bad is unexpected, and therefore keen 
the reſentment of it: the ſhaft is ſharp; the ſurpriſe 
dips- it in poiſon, and doubles our anguiſh. Both. 
parties look on all that the other can do for them 


leſs power to oblige, than to diſguſt; and c- 
quently makes diſquiets almoſt unavoidable. | 

_ The ſtate of , unleſs it can work out an. 
artificial happineſs from the abſcace of evils, (which 
requires a peculiar ſtrength. of mind), is a deſem, 
and diſconſolate ftate : at the maturity 
of life, tender affections awake in the heart, which 
demand their proper objects, and pine for the want 
of them. ln this tate of celcbacy, they muſt either 
de extinguiſhed, or continued without gratification: 
the firſt is a great violence to Nature ʒ the ſecond hr 
laſting pain; and a pain of that kind, which furniſh- 
us nets. va eyed TOR 


2 an abfolute debt: this notion leaves both a muck 


Ferrit: Hint 


: to have no one to whom we molt heartily with 


| deplorable ſtate. It may be faid, wiſdom will pro- 
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affeftions muſt be draws off, like a 


f Wi mak, a they wi core, and arm 69 is 
wk. 
| Ed and farker zee the tickes of henoue which 


ieee difpenſes, and endows them with greater 
that reſiſt the impulſes of Nature, are reſiſted 
hp ker, in their new ſchemes of enjoyment ; and Na- 
s powerful adverſary. He that has children 
wltiplics himſelf, and gives happineſs many chan- 


ad by which to flow in upon him: letting the heart 


fam out in tenderneſs on its proper objects, as it 
whe greateſt duty, fo it is the greateſt bleſſing of 


mel and for whom we are warmly concerned, is a 


wide us. with ſuch objects in every condition : it 


may; but it would coſt us leſs pains, if we fuffered 


Mature to caſe her of that trouble. | | 
» Perſons of birth, riches, power, and talents, thoſe 


de growth of their reſpective ſtates. | 


Fit, Perſons of birth: theſe have their eye on 


he merit of the dead. This the world will not 
ee to, but thinks that an argument for attain- 
ments of their own, which the great by birth look 
Was their exemption from the labour of them: thus 
we'they pained, where they expe homage to ſind 
Woch. They contemn thoſe of mean extraction; 
md by that contempt, as it were, exact their hate ; 
md generally have what they exact, with the bad 
aukquences of it. Ardently they dere honours, 


nu i natural to men to defire an accumula- 
won of that good, of which already they enjoy a 
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ſhare: hence a diſappointment in this purſuit is. mas» Þ 
Ringing w them than others. Who is truly mere 
noble for his bigh birth? be that deſpiſes it; be i 
deſpiſes it as a poſſeſhon, but values it as an incite 
ment to virtue. 0p a 
tors: they are ſtyled Noble, on a prefumption. 
they retain the viztue ; their blood is tyled 
rous, on a preſumption that they retain the high as 
pure of their anceſtors ; their riches are not ſufficien, 

adly. Men of riches : theſe men, which is n 
ave high in opinion of what they largely poſſek, 
that they think to have riches is to have every things - 
that they think them the price for, and title tall 
the world can give, or man enjoy. Hence big | 
pectations, and high reſentments, and every evil is 
aggrandized by theſe. Every wrong accident is a 
rn „ but an injury tag 

have not they a title to better things? Others, 
when they are ſick, are forry; but theſe are angry 
alſo, and look on a gout, or a fever, as an object of 
reſentment; which is ſtill the ſtranger, becauſe,. fir 
the moſt part, they invite them to their habitations 

zdly, Men of power: they that have it is their 
power to make the fortune and reputation of others, 
may have, and often have as many cnemics as thaſt 
whoſe fortunc and reputation they do not maks 
For men are ſo fond of themſelves, as to think that 
all others can do, they ſhould do for them. _ This #8 
pnjuſt, but this is true. And hence it is, that al 
the uncafy, inſtead of venting their paſſion by fi 
king the air, as it is natural for the pecviſh in thei 
guſis of rage to do, vent it often on men in poweh, 
by ſhooting their arrows at them, even bitter wards; 
becauſe men are apt to think they contract an i 
| as . N | 
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nue that men in power give juſt of- 


WES cock no theſe — — 


wee, they level at the great; for that gives their | 
Sy the higheſt ſatisfa Sion. The great often 
the mean often unjuſtly will be their ene - 


were then are their friends? They muſt be 


and thoſe few are more likely to be ſceret ene - 


ts them, than to any others with whom they 


ga for friends. Becauie, firſt, Men of power create 
greateſt envy, which is our ſtrongeſt paſſion : ſc- 
madly, 'Their ruin would afford the largeſt plunder ; 


Men of talents, if they exert them, it will 


dem much pains, and may probably fail 
 fficcefs, through malice of or indiſcretion 


wchoice. Or, if they ſucceed in their labour, their 
our may not ſucceed in its reputation; or if it 
d is only ſetting themſelves a hard raſk for 
ve future; for it is double ſhame to fall bencath 
. Fame is generally theſe mens aim; and 
what of our aim, be it never ſo idle, is infelicity. 


Anchor at his lamp tells himſelf in triumph, nor- 


Sew is almoſt over, the purchaſe at hand, he i: 
mithin a month bf immortality. But on publication 
i nds the payment deferred, deferred to the day 
& is death 3; too late a payment of that which he 
not transfer to his heir. There is no ſtronger 
anton than this deſire of chimerical immorta- 
=” It is very ſtrange ; but the ſecret of it is this: 
gen implanted in the foul a violent deſire of appro- 
ion, in order to ſtimulate man into an attain- 


| ment of his own approbation, which is the mott va- 


ible; as be implanted in the foul ſtrong hope, and 

ka, and love, that he himſelf might be the object of 

1 s: but as theie aſſections, 
ot. N. 8 A 
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ſo this violent deſire of approbation, when it ſtops 
ſhort at meny becomes, though moſt admirably wiſe 
in God's defign, that ridiculous and ſeemingly un- 
accountable fo!ly of which I ſpeak : and the wiſef 
of men, not attending to this, have ſometimes ſtarted 
in ſurpriſe and ſhame, on diſcovering that ſume of 
their nobleſt deſigus had their riſe and termination 
ia that moſt defpicable point, the opinion of men 
Thus you ſee that the thirſt of approbation, when 
mifapplicd, becomes a folly, and incurs a ſhame, | 
which it would moſt avoid. And this is the ſtate of 
the greateſt gifts that Omnipoterce can beſtow, when 
turned on improper ends. This, therefore, which 
might ſeem digreſſive, is not ſo; it tends to demon» 
ſtrate the miſcries of this life; ſiace hence it appears 


that we hare reaton to land in dread of the very 
_ excellencies of our nature, as well as the imperfes- 
tions of it. 

. Secondly, conſider the diſſcrent ages: young men 
ecfinx paſiionately, and therefore arc afflictively dif 
aproiated. They deſie chiefly gratifications of 
ſenſe, and therefore ſoon impair their appetites for 
and therefore, as ſome things by nature cannot, 
others, through their own temper, ſhall not, plcaſe 
them long. 

They are faſtidious in their pleaſures, as thinking 
the moſt delicate and exalted, the prerogative of 
their time cf life; thus they reject many, and in 
pair the reft. 

They are prone to anger, becauſe unſubdued by 
fortune, and unapprized by wiſdom of what they 
eught to expect: hence are they diſplcaſed with 
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we ©; for generally their ſenſe of being in the ' 
ag as quick, as their propenſity to it is ſirong. 
They have not a fufficient regard for things of 
Willy (becauſe they never wanted), and find the 
kd cifects of it; what pride can better taſte, pleaſes 


em more: hence they are very tender of their 


our, before they have gained any; and thus are 


They are credulous, becauſe uncxperienced; de- 
Wied, becauſe credulous; and outrageous, becauic 
ceived : and hence, from too fond an opinion, 
they'are apt to conceive too inveteratc a diſlike for 
makind; as fruitful a ſource of evil, as their firſt 

The young man's Geld of reflection is fall, for 
litle is paſt; his field of hope is large, for much is 
eme; which falling in with vivacity of fpicits, 
md vanity of heart, he indulges it to the excluſion 
o neceflary fear, which is the ſhicld of life; and 
kence he is perpetually wounded in his peace, fur- 
tune, reputation, or health, or all. 

He delights in extremes, whercas virtue is ia the 
mean, and happineſs dwells with her. He is a 
anderer of wealth, as well as of health, peace, 
ad reputation; and by the guilt of youth, lays up 


| poverty for age; of which I am now to ſpeak. 


Age is infeſted with ſuſpicion, excels of caution, 
lion, pulilanimity, iiliberality, querulouſneſs, 
mmodeſty, garrulity, want of compaſſion, folid ha- 
bed, moroſeneſs, inordinate felf-love, extreme cove» 
tuſneſs, and diſtempers. 

- Aw old man is fufpicious, becauſe experienced. 
Ter the knowledge and diftruſt of mankind are in- 
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ſeparable. Now he that lives in perpetual ſuſpicion, | 


Res the life of a centinel, of a centine? a 


- Keved; whoſe buſineſs it is to look out for unden 


pect an enemy, which is an evil not very far hon 
of periſhing by him. 

Allied to fufpicion is exceſs of caution : willitia 
culdneſs of temperature, and ſometimes ill anne 
are mixed in this. I ſhall chuſe one ĩnſtance that 
includes them all: in points of ſpeculation he rarely 
affirms or denies any thing poſitively, though he is 
beſt able to do it: he knows nothing, but is of ſuck 
ke means, is, to call younger men fools, (who de- 
light in a more ſanguine ſtyle), a —_ 
to gratiſy his diſaffection to them. 

He is all diſaſſe ction: I ſpeak in general. He loves 


nobody; betauſe formeriy, very pr, his good - 


inclinations have been abuſed ; beſides, the a. 
tions as zaturally contract in the evening of life as 
flowers at the departure of the fun. Now he that 
loves none, enjoys none, nor is loved or cojoyed by 
any. 

He is puſilanimous, from decay of ſpirit, and the 
blows of Fortune. Now s the want 
hope, and hope is the cordial of life. 


He is querulons, which is the voice of puſilaniat- 


ty, and an infailible fource of contempt. * 

He is illiberal, as knowing how hard it is to gain, 
and how eaſy to loſe; as Hkewiſe, from a growing 
paſſion for the ſecurity of to-morrow ; whereas Te- 
day is the miſtreſs of youth. Now illiberality is the 
Jource of hatred, as generoſity is of love. 

He is immodeſt, I mean hardened to the eye, and 
inaffected with the opinion of others, becauſe he dif- 
eſteems them; and diſeſteems them, becauſe he knows 
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| —_— and diſpraiſe we dileſtcem, when 
.. both of harred and con- 
angie of praiſe, which: is a food of it. 
ris talkative, becauſe his largeſt ſcenes. ly back- 
med; and his talk on the paſt is always a c G 
mithe preſent : now he that cenſures is diſpleaſed. 
ies, this talkativeneſs is diſguſting on two ac- 
wants: firſt, as he is generally his ou theme : ſe- 
godly, as it runs counter to the fire and activity 
Anger men, to whom he ſpeaks. 
i compaſſion is light, from his familiarity with 
yialorrunes ; and his hatred is folid, more apt to 
went itſelf in deeds than words, from the maturit 
Hs wiſdom, which loves things effectual, and to 
Hye of war with mankind : tis, foo ined we 
| that gives no quarter. | 
Lie is macoſe, and an incrdinate lover of himdelf. 
The firſt, becauſe he envies the pleaſures which he 
. partake. There is no ſuch thing, at leaſt in 
we climate, as a gay old man: » ly in winter is for 
1 r for things, — to 
in. d hazard of loſng them; and his life is on the de- 
| prture. Hence abfurdly his paſſion for it increaſes, 
. } wit value fails. Now from all that has been faid, 
His extreme covetouſneſs is accounted for. Money 
s To || Bp two excellent qualities for bim: firſt, i will do 
that for him, which no one thing will willingly do: 
# vilf keep bim company, as it always does: it 
nit flatter him; it will go on his errands ; it will 
bare him ſmiles and bows, and all the outſide of 


aſeftion and reſpect. _— as it is a thing in · 
| 3 
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_ animate, it can give ao effeace. But net to agge- | 
ente this matter, (which it little needs!) graming, | 
that as youth is the reign of vehement define; and | 


vehement deſire is a diſcaſe, a fever, a gain; fag, 
indeed, brings on a ſerenity ; experience mae un 
able piles in the waves of fortune, aud vigous in- 
paired no longer 
fire. Granting, that the mind gains that ng 


which the body loſes, and intellectual pleaſures are | 
then in their full force; yet to, it muſt be confeſſed, 


i too; and what comfort is there in an 


boſpital, or a ſtorm ? In youth what diſappointments 


of our own making in age what diſappointments 
from. the nature of things? Human life has then its. 
morning and evening; but the evening and morning 
are one day; a day of forrows ! diſſerent indeed in 
fort, but in eſſence the ſame. And this is the 0. 


fon why men, always unhappy, are always cxped> 


ing happineſs. For bad we no change of ſeenes.to 
experience one after another, we ſhould ſooner. he 


cogvinced of the vanity of our expeCtations :. when» | 
as we now are amuſed. with hope, which, for plex» - 


Ace, gives us change of pain; we are wretched, and 


ry ſorrow receives a new ſting, from our expectation 
of the contrary. ; 
Thirdly, conſider our aims: if we let looſe our 
withes at things above our deſert, how razcly we 
ſucceed ! or if we ſucceed, how ace we pained with 
the fears of expoſing our inſufficiency | How ſhall 
we make good the promiſe our fortune has made it 
the world ? We muſt live in perpetual conſtraint; 
be for ever ſweating under a maſk of form and arti- 


tee, Which, in ſpite of all our care, the wide will £8 T1 


my 


ſcorches us with the violence of d>. Þ 
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ener, in time, is as certain 
I ous fortune, on the other hand, falls 
dos carcleſs are we of cxenting thoſe capa- 
| gities we are really maſters of, and of levying that 
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— And how ndiubess 


1 — — — 


nnr eren 
e money than our eſtate can anſwer, in time, is 
— » tc up mo ceparation-thes car 


. alrantage and reputation. which is due to them! 
' Our preferment is our puniſhment ; and the conſei- 
ankck. of our worth is at once our pride and our 
efliition : how unpromiſing a ſcene is that for hap- 


— 4 


,pains! 

3 If our aims arc properticnced to cur F< WER 
may indeed ſucceed ; but our ſucceſs will foon grow 
tus inferiors in merit get the ſtact of us in place and 
Aue ; when we find our wiſdom and modeſty leſa 


1 wirantageous, than the raſhneſs and confidence of 
-nher mea. | 


a: Ewe ſtand alone and independant, it is a proud, 
due @ ſolitary and uncomfortable dominion ; unre- 
ib hope, which is the life of life ita. If 
ve have our attachments, and lean againft our fu- 
Jaiors, it is often a ſhining ſervitude, a promifing 
them too, during the tuſpence ; and as often deceives 
isses in the ends Which has moſt happineſs ? 
uli hope, or a hopeleſs independeney ? He that 


Ins many hopes, has many podlibilities of didag- 
ointment : he that has few, has few occaſions of jay. 


K we converſt with aur inferiars or equals eh. 
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— the advancement of our fortune to pre». i 6 
fent eaſe and complacency : if with our fuperion, Þ| as 
we, in ſome meaſure, ſacrifice our caſe and - 
cency to our fortune; our caution muſt; be 
awake, our abilities always on the ſtretch; and con- 
verſation, which was deſigned to recveate, muſt be- 
come a and an enterprise. 
| Moveover, it is expeCtation from ſuperiors, that is 
apt to give a painful and unreaſonable awe of them; 
an awe due rather to GoD than man. It is thas 
which annoys our breaſts. with puſilanimous doubts 
and fears ; that makes the little heart play its fer» 
vile paſſions in all their force, at a file or a frownz 
which he that does not expef?, is free from himſelf, 
and in others moſt juſtly contemns. The moſt de- 
| ſpicable weakneſs any one man can be guilty of, is 
K 
to ſuhject him to. | | 
Obſcurity has its obvious diſadvantages ; ds 
great name is the mark of envy and reproach ; or 
if reproach fpare it, it muſt be nurtured or b& 
Time ufelf will work decay in glory as in other 


things, ualeſs it be kept in repair at the expence 1 


returning pains, and a ſucceſſion of deſerts : and if 
preſerved, it has its moral evils; fame from letters 
makes a man unſociable and overbearing ; fame 
from political wiſdom, deſigning; and fame from 
_ arms, incorrect of life. It has likewiſe its natural 
evils : for fince fame is the general miſtreſs of man» 
rr 
men, and often as many toes as rivals. 1 
| One mas aims ot making his hoppinets by phil 

fophy, another by fortune. The firſt is ſtemming 
the ſiream of the world, and his own nature, with 
endicis labour; the ſeccnd. is carried away by that 
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Ts with cndlcfs hazard, and every wave is mar 
FT (i off his peace. | 


"wc follows fancy ; and by that time the thing 


n attained, his fancy for it is fled. Another 
| flows cuſtom, and is fathionably pleaſed in con- 
to his own heart : ſceming to be happy, 
' F lis happinefs; now ſeeming happineſs implies the 


mat of it. A third follows reaſon; and reaſon 


pw us out of humour with almoſt every thing 


about us. 
"EF men have no purſuits, they arc a burthen to 
inn: if they have, diſappointments are a 


Il proſecutions ! and, what is worſe, poſſec- 
r the greateſt difappointment of all; it deſtroys 
Fee pleating error, our 
feet atterer hope, which before we enjoyed. Phe 
inn of ſucceſs, and of the higheſt advancement, firſt 
# idecd laughs at others; but ſoon he revenges them, 
; i hughing at himſelf. He wonders how he could 
it paſſionately fond of what fo little deterve# 
} ks fondvefs: he is grieved, he is ſurprized, he is 


pur him fo much pain, the preſence of which can 
1d i little enjoyment. But he uſually keeps the 


{ fret, in poor hopes of that enjoyment from the 


n envy of others, which the things envied 
being his unwarned followers deceived as well as 


man There is ever a certain langour attend ing 


the fulneſs of proſperity : when the heart has ao 


| (ave to wiſh, it yawns over its poſſeſſiom: and the 
| ergy of the ſou} goes out, like a flame that has no 
| mare to devour. Who is fo wretched as the man 
| Rat is overwhelmed with a multitude of affairs? He 
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that is relieved from them, and has none at iS 
But granting iority of fortune ſhould give ſome . | 
ſuperiority of inefs, let it be remarked, that he 
who increaſes the endearments of life, increaſes, at 
the ſame time, the terrors of death. Which leads 
me to 

The fourth confideration, that of cue adult 
life; a wife, a child, dear to us as our own boſoms 
in which they ly, what cowards do they make ug! 
What are their endearments, their ſoftneſs, their 
charms, but new terrors in the frown, and new 
ſhafts in the quiver of misfortune and death? There 
is ſomething truly formidable in having ſuch tender 
bleſſings as theſe; and every wife and feeling heart, 
„ er 
tremble too. 

Put all relations are not pained through tenden 
nefs of aſſection. While the father is follicitous for 
is the fon (very often) for the death of that very ſa- 
ther! What are alliances of blood, but titles for ex- 
peQation ? and what are titles for expectation, but 
expoſures to diſappointment, and aggravations of 
its ſmart ? All that ſeeming family endearment, 

comfort, and complacency, which we figure to our- 
ſelves at a diſtance, what is it (too often ') but mw» 
tual attacks on the peace, plots on the riches, hopes 
rom the kckneſs, and joy from the deaths of each 
other ? 

The ſervant envies his maſter, and ſometimes the 
maſter his ſervant, and perhaps with more juſtice; 
but, juſtly neicher : for if we well knew how little 
others enjoy, it would reſcue the world from one fin, 
there would be no ſuch thing as envy upon earth; 
xy; Uh bs > Candle filly 3 filly an 6 WER 
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Þ and folly as it. is a miſtake; for it reſults from the 

F fappoſition of that, which is not the ſuperior hap- 
e e others; which is not, I mean, in that de- 
— porn 


"Filly, As to conftirutions and tempers: in heath, 
dune in what temptation ? in ſickneſs, what pain? The mi- 
den el many is wrapped up in their very veins; how 
he as! { then ſhall they fly from it? How many inherit, how 
— many create, how many purchaſe diſtempers? Earth- 
d new |} quake, ſtorm, war, fweep not half fo many as di- 
tender {| andexceſs. Women, as they are lets ſubject to pains 
heart, mind, are more ſubject to pains of the body than 
u, muſh men, to balance that account. 

| cher ic infem dies daily, and lofer.oll the wica- 
tenden {| fire of life: he that knows no infirmities, obſerves 
dus for | wot the lapſe of time, grows old unawares, and is 
patient mprepared for death: but ſuppoſe a man has health 
ery fa- mdwiiddom too, how many tind in their tempers an 
for ex- my to peace? 
n, but The tempers are, as I take it, leſſer paſſions, or 
ons of ions fainter ſhades or blendings of thoſe ſtrong 
rment, urs on the foul of man. The gloomy, peeviſh, 
to our- bine, phlegmatic, good-ratured, impatient, im- 
ut mz} ident, wary, haughty, remitting, courteous, ar- 
, hopes nt, ſuipicious, refining, reſerved, affable, fear- 
of each , timid, modeſt, proud, delicate, and inſcufible 
 Emper, have all their peculiar evils. | 
= & gloomy temper ſurveys every thing in the worſt 
| hit, and can diſcover no bleflings. 
A peevith temper quarrels with the bleſſings it 
Wers, with its friends, itſelf; and defeats the la- 
e providence for its ſatisfaction. 


me fauguine overſhoots ; the phlegmatie de- 
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ſpomds : the mild een infuls; the cholre is in * 


own tormentor. | 

If a man is good-natured, his friends devour him; 
if not, his focs. ze ; 
The impatient feel as much uneafneſs from the 
r 
pair of it. 

To the thoughtleſs and improvident, the furprfe 
er oxy gyraſe — paſte. 

To the wary and forebodiag, — 
tion of calamity, is a calamity itſelf. 

If a man is haughey, and tos tender of his hone, 
de gives the power of hurting him to every wretch 
that can thew diſreſpect: and who cannot? If ben 

welcome: he loſes the ſubſtance, becauſe 
he will not catch at the ſhadow. But forms are 
more than ſhadows, they are the robe and defence af 


realities, which will ever run fome hazard when we 1 


throw them off. 
The very courteous leſſen their favours by giving 


them the appearance of a debt, through their fre 


quent profeſſions of kindneſs : the favours of an 
arrogant man are received unthankfuily ; becauſe, 
through too great a conſciouſneſs of them, he is his 
own paymaſter. And yet he who does not ſome 
fuſpicions that the former is in the right. 

The ſuſpicious, in ſome meaſure, juſtify thoſe in- 
juries they expect. A perſon of ſmall merit is ar 


zioully jealous of imputations on his honour, beraule | « | 


he knows his title is weak ; one of great merit tu: 
bidly reſents them, becauſe be knows his tide 5 
ſtrong. 


n teaſonable. 
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| The refining temper is expreſsly a maker of evils: 


| — pate, — wie 
to de obliged by inferiors, an affront. To have 


wants relieved, it conſtrues an affectation of fu- 
in its benefactor: not to have them re- 
keved, a_ contempt. It can work wonders to its own 
Advantage, and make a look or geſture it diſap- 
groves, a ſerious misfortune. 
* Reſerve may procure reſpect, but it gives a diſpo- 
kiion to hatred; becauſe that reſpect is involuntary, 
and, as it were, extorted; and we hate every thing 


| that invades the freedom of our choice. 


-Afabilicy procures good-will, but may give a dif- 
tion to contempt 3 becauſe it gives us cheaply 
that which we deſire, and the difliculty of the at- 
ment enhances the value of things. 

A fearleſs temper impairs our caution, and makes 
weareleſs of exerting our utmoſt ſtrength; a timid, 


ing our ſtrength, but at the fame time en- 


kebles the heart in the execution of what appears 


- Anative modeſty in man may conciliate love from 
the many, but forbids eſteem from the wiſe : becauſe 
mth them no act has merit, but what has choice; 
ad theſe chuſe not modeſty by their renfan, but 
dall it from their conſtitutions. 

Proud men are apt to be injurious, becauſe it is 
amark of ſuperiority : they ſtrike more through va- 
wy than malice ! but then, as it is a mark, it is a 
mutilation of ſuperiority too: for it throws down 


j ur reſpect for them, which is a conſiderable ſupport | 


t it. 
Too great a ſenſibility creates pain, where by na- 


ue it is not; too little perceives not bleſſings where 
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they are: and there is a too great ſenſibility from- - wp7, 


fortune, as well as temper : rank gives ſome perſons 
fuch a delicacy, that they have a ſet of inquietudes 
entirely their own, the prerogative of their high ſu- 
tion, to which their inferiors muſt not preſume to 
pretend. If humour and paſſion are indulged, how 
dominecring are they ! if denied, how rebellious! 
Which leads me to 

2 fixth and laſt confideration, the paſſions of 


7 + empntodii—d 
the active part of the ſoul, as an account of the un 
derſtanding is of the contemplative. They may be 
conſidered as fo many ſtandard-bearers, round each 
of which many miſchiefs are ranged in array againſt 
us, and lay waſte the tranquillity of human life. 
They have by others been conſidered phyſically, as 
they conſtitute part of our nature ; morally, as they 
influence virtue and vice; and rhetorically, with r& 
gard to compoſition : but I do not know that they 
have been confidered in a ſyſtem, or with any acc 
racy, as the pains, and promoters of the pains of life. 
In this view I ſhall fpeak of them, with as much 
light and diſtinction as I can. It is the paſſions that 
give the perpetual motion to human life, that roll us 
trom place to place, ä 
the grave itſelf aiford them reſt. 

Firſt, Anger. It is elegantly faid, . The King's 
anger is as a roaring lion.” Which deſcription of 
it is confined to kings, only as to its efficacy; it i 
as ſtrong, though not as ſucceſsful in other men. By 
a king it is let looſe into the large field of power; 
in others it bites the bars that confine it, and, in 
both, ic laſhes itſelf. This ſhows it to be a pain; 
and it likewite proceeds from pain; for no one is 
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C en who has, or fancies be has received an in- 


jury in hiraſelf, or bis; for which he is firſt grieved. 
i that Anger may be called the daughter of Sorrow, 
and the mother of Revenge, which often has fatal 
conſequences. Thus this paſſion has paſt, preſent, 
aud future pains belonging to it. $2 

Anger is frequent ; for among enemies. it is the 
natural habit of the mind; and where are not ene - 


mies? Among friends it is unnatural, and therefore, 


when it happens, more tormenting. 
As pride is predominant in men, the principal 
muſe of anger is diſreſpect; the queſtion therefore 


i, if the angry man acts not agaiaſt his own ſupreme 


purpoſe ? if anger is impotent, that is a blow direct · 
ly on his pride; if it ſucceeds by unworthy means, | 
that is a blow on his general character. Anger there- 
fore is not only an evil itſelf, procceding from, and 
leading to evil, but often to the very evil it would 


moſt avoid. It falls on its own fword. 


. men cor — native; 
men of felicity, and men of afflictiun. One becauſe 


their expectations are high, the other becauſe their 


unealinefies are many. The firſt make their fepe- 
nority their anxiety, countcrbalancing by their own 
reſentment the favours of Nature and Fortune; the 
ſkcond inflame the ſeveritics of them both. 
Allied to anger is hated; which is a laſting an- 
gr: now hatred is always accompanicd with dit- 
gol, and diſguſt is pain. 

Allied to batred are contempt and abhborrence : 
contempt is hatred without fear; but it is hatred, 
and therefore pain. Abhorrence is hatred with fear, 


| and therefore its pain is double. 
lnvective indeed caſes the heart, as a diſcharge 
| Ge ſtomach, but it allo proves it very fick before. 
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Y do not deny that there is ſuch a thing as.a ma- 
licious pleaſure ; but I affirm, it is a pleaſure like that 
of violent ſcratching, or ſtnking ourſelves in fome 
indiſpoſitions ; it ſuppoſes a diſtemper, and leaves a 
wound, both in our reputation and our peace. 

Anger has under its banner invective, aſſault, 
ruin, and death. 

Secondly, Love. By love I mean not the deſire of 
what is uſeful or honeit, but more particularly of 
what is pleaſant. With philoſophers it includes the 
two former, with the- world it is often limited to the 
laſt. It implies diſcontent, that is, pain; for he that 
deres, is diſſatisfied with his preſent condition, be 
it what it will. And the pain is in proportion to 
the detire. 

To fay the leaſt to the difadvantage of this paſſion; 
it is putting your peace in the power of another, 
which is rarely fafe even in your own. 

There are two things, I think, peculiar to this 
paſiton ; and what makes them more remarkable, is, 
they ſec:u ſomewhat inconũſtent. One is our defire 
of it; the other is a condition that makes it very un- 
deſirable. As to the firſt, we do not ſeck; nay, we 
avoid occaſions of anger, hatred, fear, ſhame, or en- 
vy; but we ſcex occations of love. As to the ſecond, 
love is all the paſſions in one: ic is anger that it 
cannot, ſhame that it does not, fear that it ſhall not 
enjoy its object; it is envy of, and hatred to thoſe 
that poſſibly may. For envy, hatred, and ſutpicion, 
form love's conſtant companion, jealouſy ; which 
therefore ſtings deeper than either of them, becauſe 
it is all. Now as many paſſions as love has, fo ma- 
ny pains. Be it therefore 2 
never pained, never loved. | 

But though this paſſion bas pins eas i att 


fgeance of an incenſed Gor. 
| have thought that hell conſiſted is the * 


ne we from an eſcape. 
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7 It may fail of them, and then it is de- 
fair, which is moſt terrible; if it attains them, they 
may not be laſting; for moſt pleaſures, like flowers 


— when gathered, die. 


Love has under its banner watching, fickneſs, 


| tdiſement, adulation, perjury, jealoufy ; and ſome- 


times it liſts anger's moſt dreadful followers ; the 
only difference is, there, they are ſtanding troops, 
lere, caſual recruits; there, they are volunteers, here, 
they are prefſed occaſionally into the fervice; for 


| they do not naturally belong to love. 


Thirdly, Fear. This is a moſt diſmal paſſion; a 


| pied haunted with fear is a hideous night-picce of 


form, precipice, ruias, tombs, and apparitions ; it 
z not content with the compaſs of Nature, as if too 
fanty for evil, but creates new worlds for calamity, 


1 things that are not. But very timorous natures only 


ſuffer to. this degree; and it is well they do not; for 
ſuch a fear alone is capable of taking an ample ven- 
Infomuch that fome 


nity of this paſſion only. 

All that fear, have proportionable pain. It is an 
anticipation of evil; and has under its banner, con- 
ſuſion, ſupplication, ſervility, amazement, and {clf- 
leſert ion particularly. 

For I think it a peculiarity of fear, that it deſeats 
ts own purpoſe more than any of the paſſions. An- 
gr ſtrikes, and if unſucceſsfully, it only loſes a blow; 
bve purſues, aud if unfucceſsfully, it only loſes a 
purſuit : fear makes us fly, but makes us ſtumble 
two, and the more precipitate our tight, tie farther 

Hence ſays the holy Scrip- 
ture, © It betrays the ſuccougs of rcaſon, meauiug, 
| * 
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that it betrays it more than any ocber paſſion, foe 1 
all betray it in ſome degree. 

Fears ate the ſhields of life; but if they are too 
many; they are an oppreſſion, and, like the maid at 
the Capitol, we periſh under them. 

Fears we have many; but there is but one that 
came from heaven, (as the Romans fabled of their 
Ancile), which is the fear of God; all the reſt are 
falſe; and this ſevenfold thield will fave us from 
them : a falling world cannot affright him, whom 
that ſhield has under its protection. | 

athly, There is alſo falſe Shame; when, through - 
an aſſectation of the cſteem of bad men, we are 
aſhamed of what Gop approves; or if aſhamed of 
what is truly ſhameful, when we are aſhamed with 
regard to men, not God. The firſt is blaſphemy in 
thought; or ſuch a thought as, if expreſſed in words, 
would be blaſphemous. The ſecond is facrilege, gi- 
ving Gop's due to man. This is a ſhame to be 
athamed of; and contrary to the Apoſtle's © repen- 
« tance rot to be repented of;” for ſhame is are | 
pentance, or ſomething very like it. 

Shame is a ſenſe of eſtimation impaired, and of 
our finking in the opinion of men; I with 1 could 
add of Gop tuo; for men are not aſhamed of inju- 
ſlice or profancneſs, at the fame time that they bluſh 
for an omittion in iafl:ion or complaiſance : nay, I 
wiſh they are not often proud of the former; now 
pride is ſhame's reverſe. As ſhining in the opinion 
of others is the ſupreme aim of almoſt all men, ſhame 
muſt be excecding painful, as it implies the loſs or 
diminution of their greateſt fancied good. 

Shame bas under its banner, felf-condemnation, 
puſilanimity, regret, lying, confuſion of face. 

Which laſt puts me in mind of what I take to be 
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of this paſſion. Which are three. Firſt, 
Other p aſſions fly to men for redreſs of their grie- 
ances; this flics from them: anger flies td ſtrike, 
hve to embrace, fear for ſhelter; but ſhame flics 
from all men, and makes an cye as ſharp as a fword. 
game 's bad eſtate is ſcen in this, that its hope and 
plicity runs ſo low, as to make night and oblivion, 
which are the terrors of others, a with, a joy; Fal- 
ere et cffugere eſt triumphus.” 
Secondly, Shame has a more infailible mark fixed 
on it by nature than any of the reſt, I mean bluthes. 
Of which I take the reaſon to be, that this paſſion 
neceſſarily ſuppoſes guilt. Which is not the caſe of 


aux of the paſſions beſide, except envy, which is ge- 
 nerally marked with palenets, as ſhame with the 


contrary. Shame, I fay, neceſſarily ſuppoſes guilt : 
for none are aſhamed but on one of theſe three 


| accounts. Firſt, Becauſe they are directly guilty. 


Secondly, Becauſe they want fome merit they ought 
whave. Thirdly, Becauſc they ſuifer ſome indignity. 
Now the want of proper merit proceeds generally 
from omiſiions ; ſuffering indignities, from floth or 
cowardice ; and all theic are vicious. But men are 
ſometimes athamed of virtue. True; but then they 


j conſider that virtue as a ſault, in the eyes of thoſe 
| before whom they are aſhamed of it: beſides, then, 


it does not only ſuppoſe, but is guilt. 

Thirdly, Lying. This is the ſalſe cover of falſe 
ſhame : for truc or proper ſhame has regard to Gop; 
and who dares, who can lic to him? For we cannot 
le to any purpoſe, but to fallible beings. Now as 
falſe ſhame is lying eternally, though the perſon 
kubje& to it is aſhamed without reaton at firſt, he is 


ſue to have ample reaton for ſhame iu the end; 
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> Coogan 
cauſe, and with it too. | 
 srhily, Envy. This is the moſt deformed and mes 
deteibable of all the paſſions. A good man may be 
angry, or aſhamed, may love, or fear; but a good 
man cannot envy : for all other paſſions ſeek good, 
to themſelves ; envy ſeeks the detriment of others. 
They, therefore, are human. This is diabolical. 
Anger ſeeks 'vengeance for an injury; an injury in 
fortune, or perſon, or honour ; but envy pretends 
no injuries, and yet has an appetite for vengeance: 
love ſeeks the poſſeſſion of good, fear the flight of 
evil, but envy neither; all her good is the difadvan- 
tage of another. Hence it is moſt deteſtable; and 
becaufe moſt deteſtable, therefore, Secondly, 

Moſt deformed. For it is the moſt deteſtable, be- 
cauſe the leaſt natural: or what is Ic aſt natural works 
in us the molt diſadvantageous and deforming effects. 
We muſt be ſometimes angry, we muſt love, and 
fear, and be aſkamed, by the neceility of our nature, 
and there are juſt occaſions for them all. But no ne- 
ceſſity of our nature obli ges us to envy, nor is there 
any juſt occaſion for it: for all men are unhappy, 
only we know not where their uneaſineſs lyes ; there» 
fore there 1s no natural occaſion for envy ; and that 
there ſhould be a moral one, is a contradiction; for 
the happier others are, the more we ſhould rejoice. 
As therefore ncither our nature nor reaſon requires 
envy, it is properly unnatural, and becauſe unna- 
tural, it works ſuch terrible eſſects in us. How pale, 
keen, inhuman, and emaciated is its look, if the 
_ undeferved indulgence of conſtitution gets not the 
better of thoſe eſſects! Now all theſe arc demonſira- 
tions of its extreme pain. 
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Men of imagination therefore have been fond of 


F this ſubject, as painters, poets, hiſtorians ; for the 


imagiaation delights in extremes; and nothing is 
none terrible than their deſcriptions of it, but the 
thing itſelf. A chearful heart does good like a me- 
dicine, but envy corrodes like a poiſon : it is ſo ſharp, 


1 that it cuts the body which ſheathes it. Nay, it is 


thought by ſome, actually to ſend forth its virulence; 
to fit viſible in the eyes, and wound its object. Of 


- this opinion ſeems our greateſt Engliſh philoſopher, 
| who affigns phyſical reaſons why perſons in joy, and 


triumph, are more liable to receive this venom than 


' others. What a wretch muſt the quiver of ſuch ar- 


uus be ! ſuch is the pain of envy, that it made the 


wo greateſt and braveſt men that ever lived weep; 


it made them {ſhed tears, but not of compaſſion, 
though over the monuments of the dead. 


 Compallion is grieved at others evil, envy at others 
pod. Indignation is grieved that the unworthy 


proſper, envy that the meritorious proſper alſo. 
Emulation is grie ved at its own wants, envy at the 
ezoyments of others. Nay, it principally maligns 


| thoſe who deſerve the greateſt praiſe, viz. new men, 
the makers of their own fame and fortune : for 


ning glory occaſions the greateſt envy, as kindling 
ire the greateſt ſmoke. In a word, it is the reverſe 
ef charity; and as that is the ſupreme ſource of 
pleaſure, fo this of pain. This gathers pain, as that 
gathers pleaſures, from all the tclicities that happen 
mankind. Nor is it only painful, but ignominious. 
The moſt imperſect and puſilanimous are moſt ſub- 
x to it: the firſt, becauſe their field for envy is 
geſt : the ſecond, becauſe, through miſtake, what 
vlitle appears great to them; and, * as 
le proper object of cuvy. 
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Its peculiarities I take to be, firſt, that it ſeeks 
not (as the other paſſkonms) good, but evil. Secondly, 
that this is laſting, the others ſhort. We are 
or aſhamed, we love or fear, for a day or a year: 

but we envy for life; and I look on it to be the mo 
univerſal ſource of unhappineſs on earth. 

| It has under its banner, hatred, calumny, trea- 
chery, cabal, with the meagerneſs of famine, venom 
of pctilence, and rage of war. 
| Nor are the good and pleaſurable paſſions with- 
out their inconveuiencies and inquietudes, which is 
— hitherto, I believe, unhandled. Compal 

ndignation, emulation, hope, nay, and joy it 
. f hte ht 
out any refinement, or aſſectation of novelty in the 

Firſt, compaſſion, while it has others miſery in its 
eye, it has its own in its apprehenſion; and is ſtruck 
with a quick ſenſe of the obnoxious condition of 
human nature. Hence it is evident, that fear and 
forrow are included in it; and can there ve fear and 
forrow without pain ? 

Though I know it is diſputed ; : 3 venture avail 
that our compaſſion for others is accompanied with 
a concern for ourſelves. And I am perſuaded of 
this, from con ſidering the perſons who are moſt, and 
who are leaſt inclined to compathon. | 
The leaſt inclined, are the moſt confirmed in, ot 
the moſt loft to happineſs. 'Yhe firſt are not com 
paſſionate, becauſe moſt ſecure; the ſecond, becauſe 


they have felt the worſt. Little felf-concern bong R 


moved by the miſerable 3 
compaſſion is moved by it 

The moſt inclined to it 8 and thoſe 
who have wives, children, and relations. The fn, 
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r liable to fear for themſelves; 


equals in age, fortune, birth, qualifications, or man- 
 ners,, than others; becauſe the misfortunes of ſuck 
ne a more direct alarm of fear for themſelves. 


Secondly, indignation. This is a juſt and noble 

and none but the noble-minded feel it. It 
is a generous zeal for right, an heroic and laudable 
meer at the proſperity of undeſervers. An anger 


therefore foreign to the unworthy, baſe, and profli- 


gate, who can conceive no reſentment that men, like 
themſelves, proſper. This elevated paſſion has 
ſometimes a ſeverer pang than is conſiſtent with life. 
Cato died of it. He thought no man worthy to-tri- 


mph over liberty and Rome. And that violent 


apartment ſhewu at his death, which has hitherto 
been wrongfully imputed to a ferocity of temper, 


vas, I think, owing to this accidental paſſion, which 


was the cauſe of his death; this fever, this noble 
afammation of mind, this indignation for Cæſar s 
wmjuſt ſucceſs. My conjecture clears his character 


in chat reſpect, and makes it more conſiſtent with 


that hamanity, which he, in a peculiar manner, 
manifeſted on many occaſions in his laudable life, 


[> was wenthy aur emalatien, though his drach 


was blamcable at the beſt. 


Thirdly, Emulation is an exalted and glorious 
paſſion, parcat of moſt excellencies in human life, 


Ris enamoured of all virtue and accompliſhment ; 


its generous food is praiſe; its ſublime profetſion, 
tranſce and the life it pants after, immor- 
ality. It kindles all that is illuſtriuus; and, as it 


we, lights its torch at the fun. Envy ſeeks others 
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Dre 
evil, emulation its own good : envy repines uU 


cellence without imitation ; emulation ĩmitates * 


rejoices in it. We envy often what we cannot aj 
rive at; we emulate nothing but what we can, & 
think at leaſt we can attain. Hence the youlg and 
magnanimous are moſt enſlamed with emvlation, 
and emulation rather of glory and virtue, than of 
the goods of the body or fortune, till the world 
eſſaces nature's firſt good impreſſions. ** Hzc im 
* tamini, (ſay Tully), per Deos immortales, hae 
„ ampla ſunt, hec divina, hc immortalia, har f 
* ma celebrantur, monumentis annalium mandy 
* tur, poſteritate propagantur.” 
| But though emulation is the purſuit of the moſt 
amiable things, and that by perſons meſt amiable 
too, it cannot eſcape; it cannot eſcape in a bad 
world, where men judge of others by themſelves; 
being miſtaken for envy, and being treated accor- 
dingly. For it has, ſometimes, ſuch a degree of te- 
| ſemblance, as to give the weak occaſion of error, 
and the malicious of excuſe. Thus it falls aliens wa 
nere; not to mention its own natural pain, which 
is at leaſt as uncaſy to the ſoul, as extreme thirſt is 
to the body. Hope and fear play the heart of em- 
lation with violence; it has its throbs, its paleneſi, 
and tremblings, when carried to an height. 

— Exultantiaq ie haurit 

Corda pavor pulſias, laud amque arrecta enpido.”” 


«thly, Hope and joy. Hope feels the ſtings of 
im patience, which is often ſo vehemently eager, | 
that falling from it iuto the deſpair of its objec, is 
fometimes a ſenſihle eaſe to the mind. Joy, if mo 
derate, ſearee breaks through the general diſquiet of 
lite; if immoderate, it is a fever, a tumult, a g 
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nir „ 
. 
Wiper deyond himfelf : and he that is not in poſ- 
I Gon. of himſelf, can but ill be ſaid to be in poſſei- 
i (a of any thing clſe : joy in this caſe goes beyond 
„it an cnemy's country, and becomes a 
lation, jaing . ies tears abundantiy teltify. dies das in 
— wes only, but it is ſometimes mortal. 

wins || EST ae — — cins 
ec imi· 


| chief good in ſerenity or indolence; but this is 
5. hac amillake. Iudolence or reft, is inconſiſtent with 
ze fhe ur” nature, aud not to be found in heaven itſelf, 
dm in comparative fenſe. On the contrary, our 
| haven will convit in a pleaſing motion, a delight- = 
ec mi ſul exertiun, a tranſporting progreis to all eternity. 
+ tie dien is the only reſt for man. What there- 
410 — ow 
dd To conclude on the paſſions. We conſiſt of foul 
md body; the paſſions are the wants of the foul, as 
the appetites may be called the paſſioas of the body. 
that we are made up of wants, that is, of pains. 
Vho is almuſt ever free from one paſſion or another? 
| And as paſſions are the pains (from which they take 
tiew very name], ſo are they the deſtroyers too, of 
nature. They pain the whole foul, they cunſound 
the memory, make wild the imagination, and hurt 
tie underſtanding, like cbricty, which they reſemble 
F wtheir natural and moral ill conſequences. And 
vide. ut they injure the body alſo, therefore has the 
ings of Merian, as well as moraliſt, to do with them; 
eager, | Wd interdifts them to all thoſe who defire length of | 
ject, u | . Nay, they are more terrible than that death = 
if mo» Wich they haſten ; for many have fied to that from 
\niet of | de torment of them. It ſeems ſtrangeſt, at firit 
, a gay „ — 
TL. N. * 
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this appearance of courage; but it is ſo far fromid, in 
reality, that no other paſſi on ever arrived at (icy, 
but through the ſuggeſtion of this trembler, 
are, with che fame reſolution with which they meet 
I this account of the paſſions be juſt, let us n 
them againſt themſelves ; Jet us be angry with.ange, 
aſhamed of ſhame, afraid of fear, pity envy; and 
moderate our fondneſs. for love. For ſome ug 
idle, ridiculous, ſhameleſs, as to court. the paſſing 
itſelf; and at.a time too, when they have the laſt 
probability of ſuccefs. Love, accordiag to the dilly» | 
rent objects it embraces, like a. woman eſpouſed, 
bition, avarice, or vanity : thoſe four predomingay 
impulſes that divide mankind between them; that 
beat on us, like the four winds of heaven, and keep 
the reſtleſs world in a perpetual ſtorm. TSR: 
On this common ſubject I ſhall endeavour to throw 
me new light, by ſhewing that they all act direds 
ly counter to their own purpoſes, and are the e 
of that which they pretend to. 10 
Firſt, the voluptuous: can this man be unhappy 
whoſe fole aim is pleaſure? whoſe ſtudy is the an, 
whoſe life is the chace, of delight? He may, he i | 
nay, he muit be ſo; becauſe his imagination grey 
mites much morc than ſenſe is able to pay. Henee, 
he is alwavs dliappointed; but, through ignorance 
or negtige:3ce of the cauſe of it, though always dif 
appointed, he is always expecting; and repeated 
expericace ferves only to vupbraid, not correct his 
conduc. Ard it mult be ſo: fur as every new keys 


- 
- 


f 


TA a new light to his under ſtanding. 
—— ethic fence his happ 
Frs it, alfo, a new blow to his underſtandinę, 
he veQicude of his wilt, and weakens his power 
nnn them. ence fir — — 
+» Filchne thiogs ; than which, nothing more ſevere 
Dum Þ quis be impoſed by the greateſt tyrant, and greateſt 
F- and F Shained liberty, or that liberty improved by | 
aces Þ at experience into an art of debanchery, to give 
patſion 
ae leaſt 


— — — : the 
ena eſſect of voluptuouſneſe; and bare inſtinct 
I inl@#reproach him with it. His paſt gives regret, 
ent diſſatisſies, and his future deceives : his 
; that ation impoſes on his ſenſes; his ſenſes weaken = 
Ab ul den his underſtanding; and his underſtanding 

\\-, F anſures them both : they perfiſt, that grows peevidh 


throw adimpotent. Thus the divided man, like a divided 
direc ir. is the ſcat of miſery, ard object of contempt. 
wt | With regard to the chief branch of fenfualicy, 
* bs fatal conſequences, it may be truly ſaid; that 
happy lung is more ſtinging than a bad woman's hatred, 
aept her carefſes ; nothing is more to be declined 
Acts | ms her deformity, except her charms. But as for 
* Y [| ipo@& woman, her price is beyond gold. She is a 
? of reſt. | 
| — as the phate 5s the mak | 
adiculous of all beings : be travels, indeed, with 
lis ribbon, plume, and bells; bis drets, and his mu- 
3 it; but through a toilſome and beaten road; and 
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vn eye into the gay world ; what ſ we; ible | 
moſt part, but a ſet of quereſous, emaciated, M 
ing, phantaſtical beings, worn out in the keen 
nit of pleaſure; creatures that know, own; 
deplore, yet nents of em! he ON 
decayed monuments of error! the thin 
what-is called delight ? 1 8 
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will not be ſo much as comprehended by thoſe Who 
have the greateſt need of being affected by it. Nh, 
the cauſe of their not comprehending it, id 
total inexperienee and ignorance of the pleaſurezjef 
reaſon : which ignorance proves this gay, tha 
lant ercature, this patron of pleaſures, and profile 
of delighe (what he little fuſpects), in reality Me 
| greateſt niggard in eujoyment, the greateſt ſel6-lilll 
ind woull. N 1 
_ - Secondly, Ambition. Voluptunuſacſs has WP 
— when ſenſe is ſatisfied, it pauſes for i- 
vival of its flame; like eruptions, it rages anil*# 
dy tuns: but ambjeion, Rhe a conſlagration/kilp 
on inceffant; the more it has, the more it afbllh; 
the more it devours, the ſtronger is its fury: M 
ceſs but ſets it new taſks, and is as ſevere td 
ambitious, as misfortune to other men. Eve 
ficulty he cuts of, ſeven riſe in its ſtead 2 fone 
the character of the moſt ambitious man that'ever 
lived, is a proper motto for all his ſons, whoſe ſport, 
like the leviathan's, makes a tempeſt, and is the rain 
of all about them. Nil actum reputans, dum quid 
* ſupereſſet agendum That is, it is their maxi, 
To know no reſt. How difl:rs chen ambition from 
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nenne .=zx 
LAs. fevere exerciſe from hard labour; the 


| the ſame, only here it is neceſſity, and there 
ä — 
" —_ 6.4 bes 


less that to be high, is not always to 


— 3 but to be happy, is always, and truly to 


bis notion is right, how have the wiſeſt 
ages and all nations been miſtaken ! Either 
have perſevered in an eternal and obſtinate er- 
9-2 afferting content to be happineſs, or he is net 
Mr; for ambition imports an abſence, nay, 
of content : and indeed it has the glory, if 


Siva glory, of being far from it. Diſappointment 


l things, gives the ambitious no ſmall anzi- 
M3 fuceels in great, no great ſatisfaction, becauſe 
Hs 2emain. fill greater things than theſe ; and 


bert burns at ſome mighty point in view, 
robs him of the relich of thoſe confiderable enjoy- 


genes which Nature indulges to the meaneſt of her 
ben. The violence of the ambitious man's de- 


in at a diſtance from himſelf; he is never 


80 the prefent hour, but reaching aud graſp- 
ya joys to come: all in poſſeſſion is contemptible. 
Ip what amounts then his violent aſſection for thoſe 
de purſues? To a firenuous endeavour; by 
Wing them his own, to render them contemptible 
AT as he can; that is, he feeks at once to gain a 
i to deſtroy it: nor in this only does the 
appear to thwart his own purpoſes, as will 


appear | 
, firſt, let us 
in the very exerciſe of his dominion, that 


anden ben 


ee. when he ſtands fur- 
V3 
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ings; B | 
the cravings but of few. He has not morſelsfavelibny | 
all. If he has any humanity, it mult cane 
ſee himſe?f befieged with enger viſages, ſecrer wild, 
drep into the peace of families, and eaivy* dill * 
beyond his knowledge, and perhaps beyond bis We 
ception of it. Or if theſe ſtings of his ſelloweny. * 
tures touch him not, he is ſtil} move to be pH 
Seek not of the Lord prebeminence; mA 
' © the king in the feat of honour.” But call nike 
waves of thy deſire, climbing over one another” fhe 
ever; bid thy proud heart be ſtill, and fay'to- it; bb 
therts ſhalt thou go, and no farther v and let àʒ 
leaſt, have the bounds of ow rr, 
* „ 1 8; 
e 17 N. A * 
2 power; at governing, 
and making his name great in the earth. | nd u 
but the puſtlanimous and baſe ſhall cenſure him 
leaſt, a grandeur of deportment, and a magnanimity _ 
of heart? Neither, but altogether the reverſe:"17 1 
For, firſt, As to magnanimity. - Theve is'2 men» 
neſs of ſpirit in paſſionately deſiring thoſe chiaꝶa the 
contempt of which requires a greater effort of miad, 
(that is, a greater magnanimity), and beſtows a fuller 
happineſs than the poſſcfhion of them. Magnanimity 
is a reſojution able to comply with the dictazes-of 
reaſon when moſt difficult ; if therefore ambitions | 
unreaſonable, (as I have ſhewn), it muſt be guss. 
nimaus; I will pot therefore call the ambitionsan F * 
unhappy or a guilty, (as I might), but what. wil F 
— LAITGS 2 1 
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vn. bi diſtance from fubjedtion and fervilicy. 
L it. end appear that no man is fo 


mb a. flave ? Dominion over others is indeed his 
Arnet by that very aim be moſt effectually ſub- 
lt 10 them. Every ont, that can retard 
@ amore. his purpoſes, bas an awe over him; is 
of his anzious application, and ſervile 
| Ions diciplices his deportment, and pains his mind. 
an expect is the only means to be free : and he 
int | —— that is, all flavery;.while domi-- 
n n | gow ney, decauſe dominion is his onlygio...; And 
ave ie faces with all irregular purſuits of hagpineſs ; 
Pie, they contradict the purpoſe of Gop, and therefore 
Sn | an$ counteract themſelves; for Gop will not de 
wwe and 10 convince us of it moſt fixongly, they 
rot uſe of bis means, but their on, to 
Ss SeD@id.fhall not only fail of it, but their endea- 
, mardeyi and. fet_ chem at a greater diſtance from it. 
-Shus the voluptuary juſt mentioned, while he too 
wnagly purſurs the objects, maſt eſſectually blunts 
ers oef appetite. The coretous, while be in- 
A u½ deſires to become rich, though he ſucceeds 
© ma bis: attempts, he fails of his end; nay, fails of 
.ch fuceeſs : Gon, to chaſtiſe, and, as it were, 
tions india too, gives him the thing, but with- 
in- | Ms the enjoyment ; nay, commands abundance to 
n di poor. Thus, and thus only, can that mi- 
* vill ee, conduct of the covetous be * 
1 a | 
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das f for I aſſim, that infinite numbers have u 
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ee | 
how lintle he wants. For who ſubſiſts on. © lle, 
who graſps at fo much ? He miſtakes the means foe 
the end; money for enjoyment; nay, the means in 
his bands, makes againſt his cnd, and the power of 
enjoying is an inducement to ſeif-denial. The gold 
that comes into his poſſeſſion but changes its-mine, 
and is further from the light than ever. His i 

and his folly are equally groſs. Less 
is often in feripture called an idolater, becauſe he 
woethips his wealth : as to the fecond, that his idol, 
Fur other idols of old, requires feverer ſervice of 
him than the true GoD; more rigid auſtcrities than | 
religion enjains: his toils, his ſelf - denials, his fer 


vans devotion. 96 gain, is grenter than they whihh. 


might carry him to heaven. Covetouſueſs is 
but the painful art of making induſtry finful, w 
mdigent, ie fordid, death terrible, and heirs un 
gateful, without any manner of guilt. 

' But to fet it in the cleareſt and ſhorteſt lights | 
hat is weak? « firuicy pre incs-cue diners 
the. enjoyments of this world ſhall be delivered to 
us; whenever we pleaſe, on that title. Now if that 
title rather denic-' than gives us thoſe enjoyments, 
idleſts its nature; it is no longer a title indulged 
to aur neceſſities, but it is a warrant ſerved on our” 
folly, to deliver us over to wretchedneis, to ſhame; 
and ta want. So that the richeſt miſer has no w 

Nothing is ſo ſtrange as man's incxtinguiſhiablt 
6 nay, he pants after that which he 


cient means of happineſs already in their hands, nd 
fufficicat means is what they are reaching ag l 1 


nnn 


nnn LIFE. wy 


own bleſſings! how few know what they do not 
mane? Hence, Know thyſelf was faid to come from | 


hen: for, without it, no man can be covitenit.. 
| var pains are from our defires, not from our wants; 


fir which moſt material truth, 1 ſhall mention two 
aguments. | 
n If we cxamine, we ſhall often find, that, 
ater burning with ſome vehement defire, we are 
quicted by deſpair, as much, and perhaps, more hap- = 
y, than we ſhould have been by ſucceſs. # 
© cond, Le ſome great pain ſeize us is our moſt 


npid purſuit after what we imagine 


de could lay afide but two things; firſt, our 
own imagination, which makes us think things ne- 
ary which are not; ſecondly, our deference for 
the opinion of the world, which makes us i 

being happy, unlefs we are thought ſo; the majo- 
tity of mankind would be much happier than they, 
„ preſent, imagine; they would grow rich extem- | 


En have in their purſuits of wealth. Our error in 
te preſent caſe, as in moſt others, proceeds from 


wo, it would abate our ferment, remit our painful 


238 A TRUE ESTIMATE 
own ſtate. Now on our own ſentiments (which few | 
obſerve) our happineſs depends. It lyes in thoughts, | 
and net in things. Things are opaque bodies, which 
have no light of their own, and are only capable of 
reflefting to advantage the gatety beaming on them 
from our own hearts. Hence, the very unhappy fly. | 
public and pompous ſcenes of life; becauſe, while } * 
gay to others, they are dark to them, and, therefore, 
more provokiauly fo than retreat. It is not the 
man's baſfineſs, who deſires happincfs, to encreaſe 
his riches, but to give his underſtanding ſb julta 
judgment of things, and his affections fo rational 
a temper, as to know that he could not be more 
happy, though be were more rich. Nay, fome have 
parted with their riches for the ſake of happineſs; 
| r 
nion, will labour very much. 
Nenne 
pains and pleaſures are from ſenſe or imagination, 
and not from reaſon. Now content is an art; Thave 
« learned to be content,” fays the Apoltle. Neither 
nature, nor chance, nor circumftances can give it. 
The whole body of Pagan and Chriſtian ethics ate 
the rules of this art. Now the miſcr profeſſes an at 
direHly the reverſe of it. He is wite (which is aw 
other word for happy, is this caſe), whi can ſay, [ 
have not much, but no man has more, for I have all 
I want. Socrates faid with wit, but with judgment 
g 
bo need nothing,” 
athly, I am to ſpeak of the vain. This is the nul 
dittinguithed fon of folly, and has the moſt airy hap 
pineſs of them all. His brothers beforementioned, - 
though themfrives to be laughed at, laugh at him. | 
He fecks his felicity entirely in the opinions of & - 


— 


— 


— 


mme 
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1 ow, and but rarely finds it there; for the world, 
F ys very pare, has pronounced againſt him: from 
| thi emptineſs of his purſuit, and the thinnefs of his 


is he called vain. The former with at 


ejopment, 
haſt for fomerthing fubſtantial, but his very wiſh is 


| As the too modeſt is pained by being in the public 
. he is pained by being out of it. What a vaſt 


hence is he at to buy ſpectators, for to what 
ber end is his fplendid perſon and equipage, his 


lege parks, palaces, rivers, and caſcades ? how ex- 


del and-how uſeclcts | Senſe is too narrow, it 
wats compaſs to take them in; leſs things would 
gatify that more. The underſtanding condemns 
them; childiſh imagination only approves, and that 
un but for a moment; what are theſe pageantries, 
but larger toys with which it plays a while, and 
then grows weary of them! whit are they, but huge 
monuments of miſtake, ſubjects for popular talk, 
ad an immenſe tax paid for rumour, for fure it can- 
me be called fame? 

How he gazes on, ol eater. Dn erm. 
mi; as it were, follicics his flning oruaments to 
te to the dcefire he indulged for, or the expec- 
men be entertained from them! but ia vain. They 
mae much more powerful in idea, than they are in 
aft” It is falling in love wich our own miſtaken 
tas that makes fools and beggars of half mankind. 
The vain is a beggar of admiratian. Begging is 
Sanreputable proteſſion; bur as we ate depen» 
ant beings, we muſt all be beggars in ſome degree. 


F Tefeandal therefore of this practice depends on 


u chings, the character of the perſon from whom, 


© the value of the things which we beg. Now, 


as Aer erntete 
the vain begs from all, even the moſt ignoble ; ang : 
de begs nothing; ——— | 
He is more noble that aſks bread, than he who 
how, r cu WE ip be that vw | 
worth. | 

Soeiks we thi men hg out che ene ebe 
immortal foul ? that time on which depends eter- 
nity ? that eſtate, which, well diſpoſed of, might, in 
fome meaſure, purchaſe heaven? What is his ferious 
labour, ſubtle machinations, ardent defire, and rei 
ing ambition ?——to be feen. This ridiculous, but 
true anſwer, renders all grave cenſure almoſt ſuper 
fluous. If the world was filled with ſuch as theſe, 
all arts, and engines of diſcipline, and of death, for 
chaſtiſement of offence, might ſeem needleſs ; let the 
— — chey eli, Gs 
_ &<mas them to retreat. 

| But to come cloſets the point. What is it ihe 
vals wank have ? He would be admired; he begs 
an alms of admiratien from every paſſer by, and his 
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ſtarves without it. Now, what docs this 3 Gf on 
ecfize imply ? It implies tl. t he cannot be happy l Daſtth 
without their leave. Thus is he by choice the moſt } the ſeas 
precarious cxcature on earth. The moſt precariqus I e g 
is the moſt weetched, and, therefore, the moſt prec- tie 
Nous by choice, is the moſt fooliſh too: if any wil | Gear: 
deny that the moſt precarious being is moſt wet- ew. 


ed, let him conſider that the reverſe, the leaſt preca- 
rious being, is the moſt happy, for that is Gow: 
and the farther we are removed from independency 
and ſelf-ſufficiency, the farther we are removed from 

that ſtandard of wiſdom and happineſs. | 1 

| 1 Gall diſmiſs the vain with one obſervation mas: | 
We ought particularly to guard agyaiuſt this fully, 
for a reaſon very particular too. Other vices 262 
| 2 


ö 


— 
Nane T think, proved, that the voluptu- 
aus. is. the greateſt ſelf-denicr : that the ambitious is 
———ů—— 
een object of contempt. = 

The conſiderations which have been alledged to 
the diſcredit of human happineſs, have been hitherto 
daun from general topics; one remains, that is too 
We have lately loſt our king; that fad 
accaſion firſt ſuggeſted this ſubject to me, which now 
it ſupports with an unwelcome argument; for when 


a ſupplement to this diſcourſe | | 

| things below ? Art thou greater than the deceaſed ? 
Joi thou value thyſelf on thy birth? the moſt 
kighly deſcended is no more. Duſt thou value thy- 
WF an thy riches? the King of Britain is no more. 
Hat thou value thyſelf on thy power? the maſter of 
bens, the arbiter of Europe, is no more. Doſt 
thow-glory'in thy conſtancy, humanity, affeion to 
Gp fiend, or encouragement of arts hut I for- 
far. 'It is ambition to be grateful, when princes 
„ N 

lately were the eyes of all Europe thrown 
wn this great man? for man let me call him, now, 
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3 as made. They that find him now, muſt ſeck for 
kim; and ſeek for him in the duſt. What on earth 
but muſt tell us this world is vain, if thrones declare 


* „. 
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I ſhall offer one obſervation on the drach of pulay 

ces, which is full to my preſent purpoſe. A 

is the ſhining period, the golden termination of the 

worldly man's proſpect; his paſſions affect, his uw 

derſtanding conceives nothing beyond it, or the i 

vours it can beſtow. The fun, the expanſe of hey 

ven, or what lyes higher, have no luſtre in hi 

no room in his imagination: it is all a 
cies, he is left in dacknefs, his fon is for, in as 
night of ambition with him: which naturally dam 
him into reflection, and fills that reflection with 
awful thoughts. | 
| ens 
1 in his ordinary means do more, to turn his aſſes 
ward to their proper end? Providence, by his king's 
deceaſe, takes away the very ground on which his 
deluſion roſe; it fiaks before him; his error is fup- 
planted, nor has his folly whereon ro ſtand; but 
rn 

r 
view is not only vain in its nature, but vain in fact; 
it not only may, but has actually failed. What then 
is he under a neceſſity of doing, this boundary of his 
fight removed? either he muſt look forward (and 
what is beyond it but God ?) or, he muſt cloſthis 
eyes in willful darkneſs, and ſtil! repoſe his truſtin 
things which he has experienced to be vain. Suck 
accidents, therefore, however fatal to his ſecular, are 
the mercy of God as to his eternal intereſt, and ſay 
with my text, Set your affections on things above, | 
and not on things on the earth. 

Let us now, from the throue, look back, (a5 fm 


wards | 
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| eminence), on the former part of our journey: 


we have paſſed the ſeveral orders, ages, aims, rela- 


hans, conſtitutions, tempers, paſſions, with the four 
| great impulſes of mankind, and have found but one 


wport through the ſeveral ſtages of our courſe; the 
ions witnefſes-concur, and bring in a full verdict 
quinſt the happineſs of human life. They declare 
that all mankind is united by miſery, in ſome degree, 


"us by (what is lefs melancholy) the grave, to which 


i leads. 


+ And can this world enchant us flill? and can we 
| be born for this? Is this a ſcene for reaſon, that 


emanation of Divinity, to doat.on ? Is this the for- 
tae, this the dower, to which we ſhould wed an 


immortal ſoul? Where then is the difference between 


7 * VE) "7 " —_— . 
eee 
= my . 
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n J's 
anziety of thought damps ſenſual pleaſure, and E 
ſua} pleaſure enereaſes anziety of thought, and is 
pairs our ſtrength to ſupport it too: we the fuk 
and the body are in perpetual hoſtilities, aggrieving 
_ each other, and external accidents ſeem ſuperſuu s 
to our miſery. Thus the pans man, WR | 


complication of infelicities. 
— — 
To externals. our infinite care, and ruin follows on 


the contrary; fo that all the fad chvies ̃ 


indulged to mankind, is, of infinite care, or dem- 
tion. Beſides, the more we have of credit, wealth, 


or power, the more we may loſe; nor is any an | 


entirely free from the apprehenſions of it; fo thas 
our poſſt ſſions imply, and provide for our miſery. 
Where ac independent plrafare is very fovent; & 
dependent, very frail. Where pleaſure often ex 
2s fuch hardſhips from her votary, that auſterity 
but in proſpect; and to pleaſe in proſpect only, is 
not ts diſappoint alone, but to-deride us too. Where 
what exalts the ſpirits ſhortens life by that expence; 
and what deprefſes, makes the ſhorteſt life too long, 
Where days are long, yet life is ſhort. Where we 
ſtand as in a battle, thouſands daily falling round 
us, and yet we forget our own mortality ; nay, are 
hardened into an inſenſibility of it, by theſe very 
proofs of its approach ; and ſtart, like David, when 
we hear, Thou art the man. Where experiencs, 
which is truly the greateſt blefhng of life, is the © 
vereſt diſcipline of it too; and diverſion, which is 
ſuppoſed a bleſſing, only ſignifies, that to ourſelves 
we are infupportable. Where ſorrow is as the ſlem 
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Ir; joy, but as.its flower, enpected at re- 
eas only, then often blighted, or if it 
r blooming dies. Where all is vezatious, 
, or fugitive. Where pains aſſault us, de- 
Ce are reſtleſs in purſuit, difſatisficd in fruition, and 
"xccuſing hope of its broken faith, and ever truſting 
n, ever graſping after ſenſual enjoyments, and ever 
d Fa; well as appetites decay; or, if they laſt, laſt not 
clue | wo us, through the fickleneſs of our choice. Where 
nn, | we are yearly burying ſome favourite amuſement or 
F man Þf eafure; and they that ſucceed are lefs exquilite, 
> thats | nd full as mortal. Where we ſpend moſt of our 
uſers. | days in climbing the hill of our fortune, which ſu- 
Te; # ends, by labour, any ſerious thought; and when 
= > | we have climbed it, and are about to change toil for 
terity enjoyment, we ſtart to ſee our grave ſo near as on 


bas | gather fide. Where life with moſt men is to come, 
ele; Þ} mankind are but ſtrenuous follies; To the profeſ- 
long | ze differenced from. thoſe of chi- fois, and na- 
es | Gen, but by their magnitude ange nee 
ouns | their guilt. Where the ſeveral occupations of life 
„ | ae but fortifications againſt want, and often frail 
very es too. Where, among profeſſions, are the law- 
when yer aud the ſoldier, profeſſurs of quarrel and death; 
ence, fortune and life their prey. Where the infirmities 
eS | of our bodies demand and ſupport one profeſſion ; 
ch is the infirmitics of our minds another; and the miſad- 
elves neatures of our fortune conſtitute an ample portion 
iy | the whole world of literature. Where the very 
X 3 


* Aran varinark 


make way from our doors, but through the cries of 
indigence or diſeaſe. Where hoſpitals and bedlams 
are public neceffaries. Where the very appellations 


of a large part of mankind cannot be heard without ; 
compaſſion ; widows ! and orphans! Where, ew 


are a diſtinction of the whole ſpecies from other 
creatures. Where youth often languiſhes like 6 


tempeſt-beaten flower, and age ſhews its injuvies | 


like a blaſted oak. 


To hiſtory. nothing but a large field of misfortune, 

and to dip into almoſt any page of it, is 
to dip into blood; into blood, perſecutions, inquil- 
tions, treaſons, aſſaſſinations, fieges, ſervitudes: ot 
if ſometimes a triumph breaks through this general 
cloud, as lightning through night, it vaniſhes almoſt 
as ſoon; and while it laſts, it is a proof and memo» 
rial of miſery; for what is a triumph, but the gay 
daughter of deſtruction and death? Where hank 
innocence; and ſelf - deſign and treachery, turning 


every virtue of others to its own intereſt, and the | 


good man's ruin, (which abounds in every record), 
makes peace more cruel than war. Where happe 
neſs is ſuch a ſtranger, that for many ages it was 
learning to ſeck the true notion of it; and it ws 
but fought; it was not found, but revealed at hi. 
Where the pomps and prancings of the mighty, are 
but the trappings of woe. Where the moſt ſhining 
and envied characters have few of them died a na- 
tural death; but furniſh theme of tragedy for fuc- 
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Sins Gould be the objects of our envy and pity too? 


Range too! that we ſhould have ſighs ſufficient for 
more miſeries than our own. Where the moit hap- 
py would not repeat their courſe; and he was juſtly 
cenſured who wept over his mighty army as mortal, 
hecauſe not one of that numerous hoſt but mighe 


T among the many arguments for a future ſtate, the 


miſery of this has been moſt ſtrongly and univerſally 
infiſted on in all ages; which demonſtrates an acute 


eue, and too ample a conviction of it. Where 


towns have been often abdicated : how often in 
our own annals is the palace changed for the 
doiſter ! Where ſelf-murder, at certain periods, has 
been 2 faſhion; nay. very extraordinary methods 
have been taken to reſtrain even the tender ſex from 
midertook, half the defigns that have been enter- 


have been refuges from uncafinefs ef heart; and the 
laſt are not more the immortal monuments of human 
wit, than of human infelicity. Where happineſs is 
an art, and content is an art; what libraries have 


| been written to teach it! Whatever ſucceſs they 


| have in teaching that, they certaialy teach us this, 
| that unhappineſs and diſcontent are natural. 


Where a fmile is often an ambuſh, as it was on 


| the face of Domitian, on which it 


dom ſhone, but when rancour ga- * 
thered at his heart. Where enmity is ſincere, friend- 
ſhip often a name; and it is ruin to truſt thoſe whom 


do truſt is almoſt a crime, as a relation, a friend, 


a brother! Where many fall from credit, fortune, 
life, with Czſar's exclamation, © And this from thee ?”* 


| Where provoking our focs has not ruined half fo 


„ 
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many, as conkiding in thoſe of a contrary ch 


He ————— 


friends. Where more hearts pine away in ſecret. im 


wih for unkindnefs from thoſe who ſhould be they | 
comforters, than for any other calamity. in lik, 
Where bills of mortality would ſcarce be mourntul, 
if bills of private calamity were in uſe. Who has * 


not ſeen, who has not foreſeen, nay, who almoſt hay 
not felt a bleeding heart? Where evil arts uſurp the 
name and port of Wiſdom, though ſcarce worthy to 


be called Cunning. Now cunning is but the top of 
a fool's character, and wiſdom itſelf is but the bot» 


tom or inferior part of the character of an honeſt 
man. Nulla bona, niſi honeſta. 


| Where the honeſt, conkding heart, takes a wingite 1 


To emily ſting under it. Where the fond mother 
to-day looks with tranſport on the re+ 

e dey lag didecr and antatd wan, We 
changes perhaps to-morrow the cradle for the grave. 
| Where the feeble father follows a favourite, an on» 
ly daughter, the delight of his eye ! the reſt of his 
age? to her long home, which he perhaps has will- 
ed for himſelf in vain; and ſheds thoſe tears on her 
aſhes, which ſhould expreſs his joy for the happy 
diſpoſal of her in life: or perhaps the cafe is fill 
worſe, he fees her youth, and beauty, and innocence, 
fallen into arms to him more dreadful than thoſe of 
death. Where the ſon of ſome great houſe, its hops, 
joy, and fupport, the ſole heir of riches, titles, and 
golden ſchemes, falls immaturely, graſped by death, 
as the pillars were by Samſon ; and the whole ſtrus 
ture is ſorely ſhaken, if it does not follow on his 
fall. Where many a numerous family lives in it» 
nocence, peace, plenty, reputation, under the wing 


* 
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G induſtrious father; 


the fucker dies, they are feattered Hr a ſheaf of 
am when the band is broke, and become the prey 
of guilt, want, anxiety, and ſhame. Where the com- 
wats of life have their pangs; their jars, jealouſfics, 
mewuptions, decays, extinction. Where grudge, 


, and revenge, wound deep; but deeper 


en they wound) relation, friendfhip, love: for 
hee has its barbarities, and frequenely may be mb 
ſhken for hatred by its effects. There are fometimes 
malignant tempers in families ; ſuch domeſtic mala» 
dies are like ulcers in the vitals; extremities can 


ane them, they cannot be cut off. 


Where the night is an idle dream, and 
| the day little better. Where every one is thoughts. 


| vitneſs or patient of affliction; ever tel- 


Ing fad tales of others, till he becomes a tale him» 


| UG; the tale of a day! and then is utterly forgottems. = 


te lived and died, is an epitaph for much the great- 
part of mankind. Where he that has reached 
his meridian is one of a thouſand, his friends and 
nihations ly dead around him: half of his converſa- 
in is gathered from the tomb. What are the gay, 
young, beautiful, brave, learned, wiſe, good, in 
wack he once perhaps was rich, what are they? 2 
nas! a figh! Where youth has the pain of getting, 
a of leaving its riches; affection being rarely 
lung enough in us to make the parting with them 
apecable. Where fears and pangs only give a relich 


> the contrary ; and our pleaſure, generally as it 
1; ſes from, & it ends in them too. Where the pain 
j & impatience turns us over to the pain of fariety, 
| ance divided by the moment of delight. Where 


pin is oftaer ſunk by new pain, than healed by fu- 
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Imaginary perpetual : and the happieſt thanks fore 
other's wretchednefs, for putting him in mind that 
| he is not the moſt wretched himſelf. Where, I was 
happy, a few may poſſibly ; I ſhall be happy, moſt 
fay; I am happy, none: now, if none are happy on 
the preſent, it is a demonſtration that happineſs is 
abſent from us all. The preſent is all that our pa» 
rent nature properly gives us; and that, like peevich 
children, we will not taſte : thus between the law 
of our condition, and the perverſeneſs of our tem- 


to our conceptions of them. Where man ſnatches N 
ſuch quick and terrible reſentment from the fmalleſt hoſe de 
eccafion, that it reſembles the diſcharge of ordnance 1 * 
at the touch of a reed. Where to have any chance 2 
for happineſs, a man muſt poſſeſs the world, or de | ne 
ſpiſe it: now, the contempt of it, in him that po - 
falſes it not, is a cheat; he docs not heartily contema | ©? 
it; he miſtakes his ill-will for contempt; and, what | ies 
is as unfortunate, he that poſſeſſes it, does contemn 4 
it ; but not from wiſdom, but weaknefs, which has 


not the (kill to reliſh its enjoyments as they deſerve. — 
Where proud honour ſtands in the place of meek 3 


conſequently, muſt ſtand or fall, with inclination 27 
ü : be, therefore, that relies em hone; |; 
relies on humour; and he that relies on humour is 
a fool, and muſt be a wretch in the end. Where 
the two points the world's wiſe man aims at, ar, | 3 
firſt to get the better of natural inſtin, fo as not P 
to be betrayed by it into any humanitics, in which = 
he does not find his own immediate acegunt: fer | 
®» . 


| R; and not to unlearn it, will, une day, prove more 


T 
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| . bu = 


education, to throw the virtues and vices into one = 


heap, like a man; thence to be drawn out, indiffe- 


natly as intereſt directs ; intereſt, which is his God; 
md his bible, the cuſtom of the world. Where 
many men ſuppoſe you a knave, or conclude you a 
fol, and call you fo by their profeſſions of diſinte- 
lied friendſhip ; by which they only mean to ſteal 

your affections, and the good effects of them. Where 


en, with wee, paſſes for weakneſs, and you 


muſt ſuppreſs your fighs, as in the theatre, not te 
he laughed at; he is looked on as an idevt, who is 


F not above being a man. Where men ſeek not the 


means of ſerving, but an excuſe for not ſerving 


| athers; and words change their nature, and do not 


zxeveal, but cover the mind; the paſſions themſelves, 


thoſe betrayers of truth, are taught to act a part; 
- the very eye can lie; and that natural window of 


the foul has a ſkreen before it, that you may not ſee 


| through; he only who diſcuvers his own intereſt, 


gives you a key to his hcart. In a word, where the 


| honeſt man (who alone is worthy of good) if he 
judges of men by himſelf, is undone. This may be 


alkd fatire, but, by the ſame rule, the ſcripture is 
© too. Where to diſſemble injuries is the greateſt 
ſhock to nature, and ſhame to honour, yet, at the 
fame time, the greateſt art of life. Where he that 
has not learned the world, muſt go out of it, or be 


| jeſt and an unfortunate in it; he that has learned 


it, has learned it with diſcipline, and by that time 
he is well maſter of the game, his candle is put out. 
It is bard to learn the world, but harder to unlearn 


fatal. Where we will not believe yeſterday, but hope 


favourably from to-morrow ; as if then there would 
& 1 | 
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dea new fun, a new nature, a new felf : they pray 
for that, who almoſt curſe its fellow. Where forrow 
is fruitleſs, and laughter is mad. Where, at the f 
veral tides of good fortune, the head tells the heart, 
Well, now we are happy; which the heart ſcarce 
believes, or believes it implicitly : whenever we ſuy 
to ourſelves, let us fit down and enjoy life, we dit 
cover the cheat, like one deluded by perſpective, by 
bringing it to the touch. Where multitudes (ſtrange! 
and ridiculous! but for the horror of it) complain 

. they have nothing to do, when every ſtep is a ſtep 
towards 2 grave, every minute an approach to an 
eternity: beſides, if men well knew the buſineſs of 
in it, want of time would be their great complaint. 
Nay, he that lays down but this one funple rule, 

that he will be in the right where-ever he is, o 

whatever he is about, will never have one idle n 

ment, though he has not the important cares of na- 

tions, or even of families, on his hands. | 
| Where the paſt is a very dream, and the future's 
fore travel Where the tender mother ſheds tears 
over her helplcſs infant, and the carcful father pours 
groans over them both; groans conſcious of the pre- 
ſent, and preſaging of the future. Where ſometimes 
nations groan, as one man, under a general calamity; 
mor is the whole earth at all privileged from the & 

vere condition of any one nation of it. Where N. 

ture is perpetually pouring her children in vaſt tides 

out of time into cternity; and the ſurvivors take the 

evil and refuſe the good; they are but the more n 

lancholy, not the wiſer for it. Where we are bom | um, a 

with pain, and die with amazement. Where life is 

the ſlave of miſery, and yet molt ſtrange and deplo- 
zxable! the King of Terrors is Death. | 
* Sunt lachrimae rerum, et mentem mor tali a tapguat.” | 


1 


Auen the whole book of Eeeleſiaſtes might be 


body, 
Albers, 
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bed as a ſcriptural ſupport of what is here 
Sd; and its author, it is well known, received wiſ- 
ha as an immediate gift from Goo, in ſuperiority 
wall the reſt of mankind. 

I hall conclude, by ſaying what is moſt true, that 
nan life is like a diſhoneſt creditor, it puts o 
ur youth and manhood with lies from day to day, 
then owns the cheat, and gives our age an abiulute 
vial. | 


er the 


of! a mark to be ſhot at, but never hit! a picture 


' | in the head, and a pang in the heart of man. Wit- 


am recommends it gravely, learning talks of it 
pompouſſy, our underitanding liftens to it eagerly, 
aur affection purſues it warmly, and our experience 


| deſpairs of it irrctricvably. Imagination perſuades 


fame that they have found it, but it is while their 
aſa is alleep; pride prevails with others to boaſt 
dit; but it is only a boaſt, by which they may de- 
deine their neighbours, but not themſelves : fclicity 


e conſtitution, aud ſuavity of manners, make the 


neareſt approach to it, but it is only an approach; 
fantune, the nature of things, the intirmicies of the 
; paſſions of the mind, the dependence on 

prevalence of vice, the very condition of 
(uncorrected) humanity forbids an embrace. Wine, 
beauty, muſic, pomp, ſtudy, divertiun, buſineſs, wii- 


m, all that fea or land, nature or art, labour or 


reſt can beſtow, are but poor expedients to heave olF 
the inſupportable load of an hour from the heart of 
man; the load of an hour from the heir of aw ctcr- 
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nity! if the young, or unerperienced, or vain, or 


profligate only, were ſubject to this weakneſs, it | 


were ſomething; but when the learned, and wiſe, 
and grave, and grey—it ſhocks! it mortifies! and 
with ſhame and pity, my mind turns from its pur- 


poſe, and goes backward with reverence to throw a 


veil over the nakedneſs of my father. In a word, 
the true notion of human happineſs explained, is it- 
fel one of the ſtrongeſt proofs of our miſery. For 
how can we ſpeak more adequately of it, than by 
ſaying, it is that of which our deſpair is as 


as our paſſion for it is vehement and inextinguiſh- 


able? Now ardently to thirſt, and unavoidably to 
deſpond, with regard to the ſame thing, and that 
thing of conſequence ſupreme, is the conſummation 
of infelicity. I know but one ſolid pleaſure in life, 
and that is our duty. How miſcrable then, how 
unwiſe, how unpardunable are they, who make that 
one a pain! 

The purpoſe of this diſconrſe, as expreſſed in the 
beginning of it, was to put this world in the balance, 
and examine the value of things on the earth. Now 
fuch as 1s repreſented, not aggravated, through the 
whole preceding diſcourſe, is the general ſtate of 
mankind; but it is a ſtate of their own choice; and 


it may be, though not wholly reverſed, abundantly 


relieved, exceedingly brightened from the clouds, the 
thick darkneſs that hangs upon it; as I ſhall endea· 
vour to make manifeſt in the following diſcourſe *; 
and thus vindicate Providence from prevailing im- 


putations; and by laying the two counter-parts to- 


gether, iufer a true eſtimate of human life. 
* The (e o. d diſcourſe on this ſubj cd never appeared. 
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| $i habet aliquod pabulum ftudii, et doctriuae, oticſa ſenece 


mac nihil eſt jucundus. Cic. 


Sir CHARLES GRANDISON. 


Duan Sin, 
| Y\/ = confeſs the follies of youth. without a bluſh ; 
V not ſo, thoſe of age. However, keep me a lit- 
tle in countenance, by conſidering, that age wants 
amuſements more, though it can juſtify them lefs, 
than the preceding periods of life. How you may 
teliſh the paſtime here ſent you, I know not. It is 
miſcellaneous in its nature, ſomewhat licentious in 
its conduct; and, perhaps, not over-umportant in its 
end. — 2 — 
amends, by digreſſing into ſubjects more important, 
and more ſuitable to my ſeaſon of life. A ferious 
thought ſtanding fingle among many of a lighter na- 
ture, will ſometimes ſtrike the careleſs wanderer af- 
ter amuſement only, with uſeful awe : as monumen- 
tal marbles ſcattered in a wide pleaſure-garden (and 
ſuch there are) will call to recollection thoſe who 
| 222 
| — 
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To one ſuch monument I may conduct you, in 


which is a hidden luſtre, like the ſepulehral lamps of 
old; but not like thoſe will this be extinguiſhed, but 


ſhine the brighter for being produced, aber long | 


concealment, into open day. 

You remember that your worthy patron, and oy 
common friend, put fome queſtions on the ſerious 
drama, at the fame time when he deſired our ſenti- 
ments on original, and on moral compoſition. Tho* 
I deſpair of breaking through the frozen obſtructions. 
of age, and care's incumbent cloud, into that flow of 
thought, and brightneſs of expreſſion, which ſubjech 
ſo polite require; yet will 1 hazard ſome conjectures. 
on them. 

E begin with original compoſition; and the more 
willingly, as it ſeems an original ſubject to me, who 
have ſeen nothing hitherto written on it. But, firſt, 
a few thoughts on compoſition in general. Some are 
of opinion, that its growth, at preſent, ts too luz» 
nant; and that the preſs is overcharged. Over 
charged, I think, it could never be, if none were ad- 
mitted, but fuch as brought their imprimatur from 
found underitanding, and the public good. Wit, in 
deed, however brilliant, ſhould not be permitted to 
gaze felf-enamoured on its uſeleſs charms, in that 
fountain of fame, (if fo I may call the prefs), if bean 
ty is all that it has to boaſt; but, like the firſt Bru 
tus, it ſhould ſacrifice its moſt darling offspring to 
the ſacred intereſts of virtue, and real ſervice of man 
| better. To men of letters, and leifure, it is not only 
a noble amuſement, but a fweet refuge; it improves 
their parts, and promotes their peace: it opens a 
 back-dovz ent of the buſtle of this buſy and idit 
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undd into a delicious garden of moral and intellee- 
wal fruits and flowers; the key of which is denied 
w the reſt of mankind. When ſtung with idle an- 
_ vieties, or teaved with fruitleſs impertinence, or 
the bleffing of a lettered receſs. With what a guſt 
do we retire to our diſintereſted and immortal friends 
in our cloſet, and find our minds, when applicd to 
ne favourite theme, as naturally and as eafily 
quicted and refreſhed, as a peeviſh child (and peeviſh 
| dildren are we all till we fall afleep) when laid to 
the breaſt! Our happineſs no longer lives on cha- 
tity; nor bids fair for a fall, by leaning on that moſt 
_ precarious and thorny pillow, another's pleafure, for 
our repoſe. How independent of the world is he, 
who can daily find new acquaintance, that at once 
minute but fruitful creation, of his own mind | 
we write ourſelves, or in moze humble amuſement 
peruſe the works of others. While we buſtle thro* 
the thronged walks of public life, it gives us a re- 
hite; at keaſt, from care; a pleaſing pauſe of refreſh- 
ing recollection. If the country is our choice, or 
| fute, there it reſcues us from floth and ſenfuality, 
deep unpereeived into the delightful bowers of our 
retirement, and to poiſon all its fweets. Conſcious 
guilt robs the roſe of its ſeent, the lily of its luſtre ; 
and makes an Eden a deflowered and difmal ſeene. 
| Moreover, if we conſider life's endfeſs evils, what 
| en be more prudent than to provide for conſfolation- 
mder them? A conſolation under them the wiſeſt 
ef men have found in the pleaſures of the pen. Wit- 
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Tully, Ovid, Seneca, Pliny the younger, who taps, 
* In mis infiemitate, et amicorum periculo, am 
© morte turbatus, ad ſtudia, unicum doloris levamen- 
© tum, confugios.” And why not add to theſe their 
modern equals, Chaucer, Raleigh, Bacon, Mikon, 
Clarendon, under the fame ſhield, unwounded by | | 
misfortune, and nobly ſmiling in diſtreſs ? 
Compoſition was a cordial to theſe under the 
en of Fertune; but cvils there are, which her 
finiles cannot prevent, nor cure. Among theſe are 
the languors of old age. If thoſe arc held honour- 
able, who in a hand benumbed by time have grafp- 
ed the juſt ſword in defence of their country; ſhall 
they be leſs eſteemed, whoſe unſteady pen vibrates 
to the laſt, in the cauſe of religion, of virtue, of 
learning ? Both theſe are happy in this, that by fix 
vita which often hangs ſo heavy on its evening hours. 
May not this inſinuate ſome apology for my ſpilling 
ink, and ſpoiling paper, fo late in life ? 
. But there are who write with vigour and ſucceſs, to 
the world's delight, and their own renown. Theſe 
mind of a man of genius is a fertile and pleaſant 
field. pleaſant as Elyſium, and fertile as Tempe; it 
enjoys a perpetval ſpring. Of that ſpring, origioal 
are the faireſt flowers: imitations are of quicker 
growth, but fainter bloom. Imitations are of two 
kinds; one of nature, one of authors : the firſt we 
call originals, and confine the term. imitation to the fe- 
cond. I ſhall not enter into the curious enquiry of 
what is, or is not ſtrictly ſpeaking original; content 
. with what all muſt allow, that ſome compoſitions 
are more ſo than others; and the more they are in, 


* 
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| Tip; the better. Originals are, and ought to be 
| geat favourites, for they are great benefactors; they 

atend the republic of letters, and add a new pro- 
me to its dominion : imitators only give us a fort 
ef duplicates of what we had, poſſibly much better, 
_ before; encreaſing the mere drug of books, while 


|| all that makes them valuable, knowledge and genius, 


we at a ſtand. The pen of an original writer, like 
Armida's wand, out ef a barren waſte calls a bloom- 
ing ſpring; out of that blooming ſpring an imitatos = 
is a tranſplanter of laurels, which ſometimes die on 
| xemoval, always languiſh in a foreign foik 
But ſuppoſe an imitator to be moſt excellent (and 
uch there are), yet ſtill he but nobly builds on an- 
ether's foundation; his debt is, at leaſt, equal to 
his glory; which, therefore, on the balance, cannot 
be very great. Ou the contrary, an original, though 
but indifferent, (its originality being ſet aſide), yet 
has ſomething to boaſt ; it is ſomething to ſay with 
him in Horace, | 
« Meco ſum pauper in aere; 1 

and to ſhare ambition with no leſs than Cæſar, who 
{ declared he had rather be the firſt in a village, than 

the ſecond at Rome. 

Still farther: an imitator ſhares his crown, if he 
has one, with the choſen object of his imitation; an 
original enjoys an undivided applauſe. An original 
may be ſaid to be of a vegetable nature; it riſes 
ſpontaneoutly from the vital root of genius; it grows, 
it is not made: imitations are often a fort of manu» 
lacture wrought up by thoſe mechanics, art, and la» 
bour, out of pre- exiſtent materials not their own. 

Again: we read imitation with ſomewhat of his 
' hnguor, who liſtens to a twice-told tale: our ſpi⸗ 
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rits rouſe at an original ; that is a perſect flrange; 
and all throng to learn what news from a fore 
land : and though it comes, like an Indian prince, 
adorned with feathers only, having little weightz 
pet of our attention it will rob the more folid, if ne 
equally new: thus every tele ſeope is lifted at a nh 
diſcovered ſtar; it makes a hundred aſtronomers in 
a moment, and denies equal notice to the fun. Bt 
if an original, by being as excellent as new, adds ad 
maration to ſurpriſe, then are we at the writer's mer 
ey; on the ſtrong wing of his imagination, we are 
ſnatched from Britain to Italy, from climate to c- 
mate, from pleaſure to pleaſure ; we have no home, 
no thought of our own; till the magician drops his 
pen; and then falling down into ourſelves, we awake 
gar who dreamed himſelf a prince. | 

It is with thoughts as it. is with words, and with 
both as with men; they may grow old, and dic. 
the vulgar, are laid afide as inclegant and obſulete : 
ſo thoughts, when become too common, thould loſe 
their currency ; and we ſhould ſend new metal to 
the mint; that is, new meaning to the preſs. The 
_ diviſion of tongues at Babel did not more eſſectualiy 
debar men from © making themſelves a name,” (as 
the Scripture ſpeaks), than the too great concurrence 
or union of tongues will do for ever. We mayas - 
well grow good by another's virtue, or fat by ans 
ther's food, as famous by another's thought. The 
world will pay its debt of praiſe but once; and in- 
__ applauding, explode a ſecond demand 3s a 


If it is faid, that moſt of the Latin claſſics, and 
all the Greek, except, perhaps, Homer, Pindar, and 


Fee 
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| Ion, are in the number of imitators, yet re- 
dein our higheſt applauſe; our anſwer is, that they, 


though not real, are accidental originals ; the works 


| they imitated, few excepted, are loſt; they, on their 


father's deceaſe, enter as lawful heirs on their eſtates 
i» Fame : the fathers of our copyiſts are ftill in poſ- 


e, and fecured in it, in ſpite of Gothe, and 


mes, by the perpetuating power of the preſs. Very 
— 


| for their deceaſe. 


An original enters early on reputation: Fame, 
fond of new glories, ſounds her trumpet in triumph 


at this birth ; and yet how few are awakened by it 


into the noble ambition of like attempts ' Ambition 
is ſumetimes no vice in life ; it is always a virtue in 
compoſition. High in the towering Alps is the 
fountain of the Po; high in fame, and in antiquity, 
s the fountain of an imitator's undertaking ; but 
the river, and the imitation, humbly creep along 


books were to be burnt, the lettered world would 
rwemble ſome metropolis in flames, where a few in- 


| embuſtible buildings, a fortreſs, temple, or tower, 
| lit their heads, in melancholy grandeur, amid the 
| mighty ruin. Compared with this conſlagration, 


old Omar lighted up but a ſmall bonfire, when he 
heated the baths of the Barbarians, fag eight months 
together, with the famed Alexandrian library's in- 
eſtimable ſpoils, that no profane book might obſtruct 


| the triumphant progreſs of his holy Alcoran round 


the globe. 
But why are originals fo few ? not becauſe the 


| writers harveſt is over, the gyeat reapers of antiquity 


having left nothing to be gleaned after them ; nor 
becauſe the human mind's tecming time is paſt 0 
S 
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tion, and ſo prevent a due inſpection of ourſelves; 
they prejudiſe our judgment in favour of their ab- 
ties, and fo lefſew the ſenſe of our own; and they 
intimidate us with the ſplendor of their renown, 
and thus under diſſidence bury our ſtrength. Na- 
ture's impoſſibilities, and thoſe of diflidence, ly 
wide aſunder. 

| Let it not be ſuſpected, that | would weakly inf- 
nuate any thing in favour of the moderns, as com- 
pared with ancient authors; no, I am lamenting 
their great inferiority. But, I think, it is no neces 
ſary infenority; that it is not from divine deftination, 
but from ſome cauſe far beneath the moon * : I think 
that human ſouls, through all periods, are equal; 
that due care, and exertion, would ſet us nearer our 
immortal predeceſſors than we are at preſent ; and 
not a littie tending toward a proof of that equality 
which he denies. | | 

| After all, the firſt ancients bad no merit in being 
originals: they could not be imitators. Modern 
writers have a choice to make; and therefore have 
a merit in their power. They may foar in the te- 
yions af liberty, or move in the ſoft fetters of eaſy 
imitation ; and imitation has as many plauſible rex 
ſons to urge, as Pleaſure had to offer to Hercules. 
Hercules made the choice of an hero, and fo became 
immortal. 

Yet let not aſſertors of claſſic excellence imagine, 
that | deny the tribute it fo well deſerves. He that 
admires not ancient authors, betrays a ſecret he 
® Enquiry into the life of Remer, p. 76. 2 
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4 and them. Let us be as'far from 
their admirable compoſitions : fa- 
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cap underſtanding feed on theirs; they afford the 


dbl nouriſhment : but let theil# nouriſh, not an- 
{ Shilme, cur own. When we read, let our imagina- 


ſhut them out of our thoughts: treat even 


| Homer himfelf, as his royal admirer was treated by 


the eynic; bid him ſtand atide, nor ſhade our compo- 
tuen from the beams of cur own genius 3 1 


Muſt we then, (you fay), not imitate ancient au- 
thors? lmitate them, by all means, but imitate aright. 


| Homer; but he who takes the fame method which 


Homer took, for arriving at a capacity of accom» 
plithing a work ſo great. Tread in his ſteps to the 
ile fountain of immortality ; drink where he drank, 
the true Helicon, that is, at the breaſt of nature; 
imitate ; but imitate not the compoſition, but the 
man. For may not this paradox paſs into a mazim? 


| Un. The lefs we copy the renowned ancients, we 


© ſhall reſemble them the more.” 

But poſibly you may reply, that you e- 
imitate Homer, or depart from nature. Not ©: for 
ſuppoſe you was to change place, in time, with Ho- 


tharge Homer with an imitation of you. Can you 
would have wrieten, if Homer had never been? As 
nit a departure from your great predecefiors ; ſo fur, 
" Yor. N. 2 


4 


a noble collateral, not an humble deſcendant um 


them. Let us build our compoſitions with the ſpinit, | 
and in the taſte, of the ancients; but not with the 


materials : thus will they reſemble the ſtructures of 
Pericles at Athens, which Plutarch commends for 
having had an air of antiquity as ſoon as they were 


buik. All eminence, and diſtinction, lyes out of the 


| beaten road; excurſion and deviation are 
to find it; and the more remote your path from the 
highway, the more reputable ; if, like poor Gullize 


(of whom anon) you fall not into u Witch, in your | 


way to glory. 
Whit glory to come near, what glory to reach, 
what glory (pre ſumptuous thought. !) to ſurpaſs our 
And is that then ia nature abſolutely 


impellible? Or is it not, rather, contrary to nature 


to fail in it? Nature herſelf ſets the ladder, all 
wanting is our ambition to climb; for by the bounty 
of nature we are as ſtrong as our predeceſſors; and 
by the favour of time (which is but another round 


in nature's feale) we ſtand on higher ground. As to 


the firſt, were they more than men? or are we leſs? 
Are not our minds caſt in the ſame mould with thoſe 
beforefthe flood ? The flood affected matter; mind 
eſcaped. As to the ſegond; though we are moderns, 
the world is an ancient; more ancient far, than 


when they, whom we moſt admire, filled it with 


their fame. Have we not their beauties, as ſtars ts 
guide; their defects, as rocks to be ſhunned} the 
judgment of ages on both, as a chart to con» 
duct, and a ſure helm to ſteer us in our paſſage 


to greater perfection than theirs ? And ſhall wee | 
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them in fimilitude, the nearer are you to-them in | 
excellence ; you rife by it into an original ; become 
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"'& Kat contra, dicitque tibi tas pagina, fur ee.” art. 


| I is by a fort of noble contagion, from a general 


ſamiliarity with their gvritings, and not by any par- 
dela fordid theft, that we ran be the better for 
thoſe who went before us. Hope we from plagiariſm, 
any dominion in literature; as that of 2 


j froma neſt of thieves ? 


authors are our powerful allies ; but we muſt 


dient 
ii the manner of Rome. Too formidable an idea - 


out of a proper uſe of our wits; and dwarf our un- 


| derflandings, by making a giant of theirs. Too great 
awe: for them lays genius under reſtraint, and denies | 


it that free ſcope, that full clbow-room, which is re- 
quibte for firiking its moſt maſterly ſtrokes. Genius 
is a. maſter workman, learning is but an inſtrument; 
and an ioftrument, though moſt valuable, yet not 
always indiſpenſable. Heaven will not admit of a 
partner in the accompliſhment of fome favourite 
med for erudition, fo written, as almoſt to-yerfi ; 

wathat they thone brighter, and fourcd higher, for 
eaping the boaſled aid of that proud ally! 

Nor is it ſtrange; for what, for the moſt part, 
mean we by genius, but the power of accompliſhing 
peat thiog> without the means generally*reputed 
necefſary to that end? A genius dil. ers from a good 
underſtanding, as a magician from a good architect : 


| tha raiſes bis ſtructure by means invilible; this, by 


Es 


— 


lover of rules, and boaſter of famed examples: az 
- beauties Jeſs perfect, who owe half their charms to 


” ampled cxceflence, which are charaQteriftics of g. 
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the Qilfub uſe of commen tools. Hence genius ba 
ever been ——— 


enen 
en 


e 


Mts rigid bounds to that liberty, to which genius 
often owes irs fupreme glory, but the no-genius ity 
ſequent ruin: for unpreſcribed beauries, and uu 


mins, ty without the pale of learning's authoriricy 


and laws ; which pale, genius muſt leap to come m 


them: but by that leap, if genius is wanting, we 

break our necks; we loſe that little credit, which 

pothbly we might have enjoyed before : for rules, 

like crutches, are a needful aid to the lame, though 

an impediment to the ſtrong. A Homer caſt them 
„ ws 


by native force of miad. There is ſomething is 
poetry beyond profe-reafon; there are myſteries in 
it not to de explained, but admired ; which render 


mere pruſe - men infidels to their divinity. And here 


pardun a ſecond paradox ; viz. © Genius often then 
&* deſerves molt to be praiſed, when it is moſt fure 
* to be condemned; that is, when its excellence, 
from mounting high, to weak eyes is quite out of 
664 * 


— farther of Icamaing, and genius, 


F would compare geuius to virtue, and learning i 


— 
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4s riches are moſt wanted where there is 
| aſſt vine, & learning where there is leaſt genius. 
A victue without much riches can give happineſs, 
ſs genius without much learning can give zenown. 
A it is faid in Terence, Pecuniam negligere in- 
* num maximum eſt lucrum ;” fo to a neglect of 
kaming, genius ſometimes owes its greater glory. 
Genius, therefore, leaves but the ſecond place, 
among men of letters, to the learned. It is their 
merit, and ambition, to fling light on the works of 


| genius, and point out its charms. We moſt juſtly 
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poiated out by them. 
A ſtar of the firſt magnitude among the Moderns 


was Shakeſpear ; among the Ancients, Pindar; who 


(as Voſſius tells us) boaſted of his no-learning, call- 
ing himſelf the Eagle, for his flight above it. And 


| fuch genii as theſe may, indeed, have much reliance 


on their own native powers. For genius may be 
compared to the natural ſtrength of the body; lear- 


ning to the ſuperinduced accoutrements of arms: if 
the firſt is equal to the propoſed exploit, the latter 


rather incumbers, than aſſiſts; rather retards, than 
promotes the victory. Sacer nobis ineſt Deus,” 


fays Seneca. With regard to the moral world, con- 


ſrience; with regard to the intellectual, genius, is 
that god within. Genius can ſet us right in com- 
polition, without the rules of the learned; as con- 
ſrience ſets us right in life, without the laws of 
mn” this, fingly, can make us good, as men: 
that, ſingly, as writers, can, ſometimes, make us 


peat. 
I ay, ſometimes, becauſe there is a genius which 
lande in need of learning to make it ſhine. Of ge- 
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nius there are two ſpecies, an carlier, and a later 
or call them infantine, and adult. An adult genius | 
comes out of Nature's hand, as Pallas out of Joves 
head, at full growth, and mature : Shakefpeary 
genius was of this kind: on the contrary, Swift ſun 
bled at the threſhold, and ſet out for diſtiadtion n 
feeble knees; he was an infantine genius; a genius 
which, like other infants, muſt be nurſed and edu 
cated, or it will come to nought: learning is its 


and this tutor may miſlead, with pedantic prejudice, 
which vitiates the beſt underſtanding. As too great 
admirers of the fathers of the church have foms 
the feripture; ſo too great admirers of the claſſical 
fathers have ſometimes ſet up their authority, c 
example, againſt reaſon. 

P 

% Fabula.“ 
So ſays Horace, fo fays ancient example. But rea- 
ſon has not ſubſcribed. I know but one book that 
can juſtify our implicit acquieſcence in it: and (by 
the way) on that book a noble diſdain of undue de- 
ference to prior opinion has lately caſt, and is fill | 
caſting, a new and ineſtimable light. | 

But, ſuperſtition for our predeceſſors ſet afide, the 
elaſſies are for ever our rightful and revered maſters 
in compoſition, and our underſtandings bow before 
them ; but when ? when a maſter is wanted ; which 
ſometimes, as I have ſhown, is not the caſe. Some 
are pupils of Nature only, nor go farther to ſchool: 
from ſuch we reap often a double advantage; they 
not only rival the reputation uf the great ancient 
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ater: | quthors, but alſo reduce the number of mean ones 
i | among the moderns. For when they enter on ſub 
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D which have been in former hands, fuck is their 
ſuperiority, that. like a tenth wave, they overwhelm 
and bury in oblivion all that went before: and thus 


| mat only enrich and adorn, but remove a load, and 


luſſen the labour of the lettered world. 

* But, (fay you), fince originals can ariſe from 
_ * genius only, and ſince genius is fo very rare, it is 
„dee worth while to labour a point ſo much, 


e om which we can reaſonably expect fo lirtle.” 
To ſhow that genius is not ſo very rare as you ima- 
| gue, I ſhall point out ſtrong inſtances of it in a far 
ant quarter from that mentioned above. The 


minds of the ſchoolmen were almoſt as much cloi- 
lered as their bodies; they had but little learning 
and few books; yet may the moſt learned be ſtruck 


| with ſome aſtoniſhment at their ſo ſingular natural © 
 KGigacity, and moſt exquiſite edge of thought. Who 


would expect to find Pindar and Scotus, Shakeſpear 
and Aquinas, of the fame party? both equally ſhow 
an original, unindebted energy; the vigor ignens, 
and cœieſlis crigo, burns in both, and leaves us in 
doubt whether genius is more evident in the ſub- 
lime flights and beauteous flowers of poetry, or in 
minute diſtiactions, called the thorns of the ſchools. 
There might have been more able conſuls called 
from the plough, than ever arrived at that honour: 
many a genius, probably, there has been, which 
could neither write nor read. $0 that genius, that 
fupreme luſtre of literature, is leſs rare than you 
conceive. 

By the praiſe of genius we detract not from learn» 
. by ſay⸗ 


% Conjrcrunrts on 


ing that diamond is greater ſtill. He who. difie- 
gards learning, ſhows that he wants its aid © and 


he that overvalues it, ſhows that its aid has dang | 


him harm. Overvralued indeed it caunot be, if ge. 
nius, as to compoſition, is valued more. 


we thank, genius we reverc ; that gives us pleaſure, 


this gives us rapture; that informs, this inſpires; 
and is itſelf inſpired; for genius is from heaven, 
learning from man: this ſets us above the low, and 
illiterate ; that, above the learned, and polite. 
Learning is borrowed knowledge; genius is know- 
ledge innate, and quite our own. Therefore, as 
Bacon obſerves, it may take a nobler name, and be 
called wiſdom ; in which ſenſe of wiſdom, fome are 
born wiſe. 

But hee © caution — againſt the mal 
fatal of errors in thoſe automaths, thoſe ſelf-taught 


| Pl + og pies wy ley 


often mere fancied genius, not only above human 

ing, but divine truth. I have called genius 
_ wiſdom; but let it be remembered, that in the moſt 
renowned ages of the moſt refined heathen wiſdom 
(and theirs is not Chriſtian) ** the world by wiſdom 
* knew not God, and it pleaſed Gop by the fooliſh» 
* neſs of preaching to fave thoſe that believed.” In 
the fairyland of fancy, genius may wander wild; 
there it has a creative power, and may reign arbitra- 
zily aver its own empire of chimeras. The wide 
field of nature alſo lyes open before it, where it may 
range unconſined, make what diſcoveries it can, and 


port with its infinite objects uncontrouled, as far as 


vilible nature extends, painting them as wantouly 
as it will: but what painter of the moſt unbounded 
and exalted genius can give us the true portrait of 
a ſeraph? He can give us only what by his on, @ 
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@alorncd. In like manner, who can give us di- 


vine truth unredecmed ? much les hould any pre- 


dee to ſet aſide divine truth when revealed, as in- 
| gruous to their own ſagacities.— ls this too ſeri 


ens-for my ſubject ? | ſhall be more ſo before | cloſe. 
| Having put in a caveat againſt the moſt fatal of 


we now to that too great ſuppreſſion. of it, 


wwſkue the writer, as well as the man. I have 


| fad, that fome are born wiſe; but they, like thoſe 


that are born rich, by neglecting the cultivation and 


| toriuce of thei own poſſeſſions, and by running in 


debe, may be beggared at laſt, and loſe their repute- 
tions, as younger brothers eſtates, not by being bonn 


ain lcfs abilities than the rich heir, but at too late 8 


au hour. 


| Many a great man has been loſt to himſelf and 


the public, purely becauſe great ones were born be 
fare him. Hermias, in bis collections on Homer's 
indnefs, ſays, that Homer, requeſting the gnds to 
grant him a fight of Achilles, that hero roſe, bus in 
armour ſo bright, that it ſtruck Homer blind with 
the blaze. Let not the blaze of even Homer's muic 
darken us to the diſecrnment of our own powers; 
which may pothibly ſet us above the rank of imita- 
tors; who, though moſt excellent, and even immortal 


(as fome of them are) yet are ſtill but Dii m gen- 


tum, nor can expect the largeſt ſhare of incenſe, the 


| prateſt profuſion of praiſe, on their ſecondary altas. 


- But farther till : a ſpirit of imitation hath many 
Sees; I hall confine myſelf to three. Firſt, It 


_ Eprives the liberal and politer arts of an advantage 
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which the mechanic enjoy : in theſe men/ we'thee 
endeavouring to go beyond their predeceſſors; is 


the former, to follow them. And fince copies ſunpaſ 
not their originals, as ſtreams viſe not higher than 


_ their ſpring, rarely high; hence, while arts mes | 


chanic are in perpetual progreſs and enereaſe, the 
Iberal are in retrogradation, and decay. Theſe re 
femble pyramids, are broad at bottom, but leſſen 
exceedingly as they riſe; thoſe reſemble rivers, which, 
from a ſmall fountain-head, are ſpreading ever wider 
and wider, as they run. Hence it is evident, that 
different portions of underſtanding are not (as fome 
imagine) alloted to different periods of time; for we 
fee, in the ſame period, underſtanding riſing in ene 
ſet of artiſts, and declining in another. Therefore 
nature ſtands abfolved, and our inferiority in com 
__ poſition muſt be charged on ourſelves. . 

Nay, fo far are we from complying with a nett 
fity which nature lays us under, that, ſecondly, by 
a ſpirit of imitation we counteract nature, and 
thwart her deſign. She brings us into the world all 
originals : no two faces, no two minds, are juſt alike; 
but all bear nature's evident mark of ſeparation on 
them. Born originals, how comes it to paſs that 
we dic copies That meddling ape Imitation, as foon 
as we come to years of indiſeretion (fo let me ſpeak), 
ſnatches the pen, and blots out nature's mark of © 
paration, cancels her kind intention, deſtroys all 
mental individuality ; the lettered world no loaget 
conſiſts of fiagulars, it is a medley, a maſs; ands 
hundred books at bottom are but one. Why at 
monkies ſuch maſters of mimicry ? why receive they 
fuch a talent at imitation ? Is it not as the Spares 


might be aſhamed of it ? 
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ne third fault to be found with a ſpirit of imi- 
| wijon is, that with great incongruity it makes us 


goor, and proud; makes us think little, and write 
mach; gives us huge folios, which are little better 
than more reputable cuſhions to promote our repoſe. 
nr not ſome ſevenfold volumes put us in mind of 


Ovid's ſevenfold channel of the Nile at the cunfla- 


pation ; | 
«« Oftia 


v Pulverulenta vacant ſeptem five flumine valles.”* 


ach leaden labours are like Lycurgus's iron money, 
which was fo much lefs in value than in bulk, that 


| | required barns for ſtrong-boxes, and a yoke of 
tuen to draw five hundred pounds. 


| But notwithſtanding theſe diſadvantages of imita- 


| tion, imitation muſt be the lot (and often an ho- 


nourable lot it is) of moſt writers. If there is a fa- 


| mine of invention in the land, like Joſeph's brethren, 


ve muſt travel far for food ; we muſt viſit the re- 
mote and rich ancients : but an inventive genius 
may ſafely ſtay at home; that, like the widow's 
fords us a miraculous delight. Whether our own 
gras be ſuch, or not, we diligently ſhould enquire, 
that we may not go a-begging with gold in our 
purſe: for there is a mine in man which muſt be 


+ ether often ſees that in us which we ſee not our- 


Wes; and may there not be that in us which is 
uten by both? That there may, chance often dif- 
covers, eit hex by a luckily choſen theme, or a mighty 
premium, or an abſolute neceſſity of exertion, or a 
noble ſtroke of emulation from another's glory; as 
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part of his hiſtory at the Olympic games: had thee | WT 


deen no Herodotus, there might have been no Thu 


eydides, and the world's admiration might han | 


I — for excellence in that province of the 
Demoſthenes had the fame ſtimulation un 
| Nearing Calliicatus; = Telly — 
 Grſt of conſummate renown at the bar. 

Witte clear of the difpute ing ancient and 
modern learning, we ſpeak not of but 
powers. The modern powers are equal to thoſe be- 
fore them; modern performance in general is deply- 
rably ſhort. How great are the names juſt mention- 
ed? Yet who will dare affirm, that as great may nat 


riſe up in ſome future, or even in the preſent age? | 


Reaſons there are why talents may not appear, none 
why they may not exiſt as much in one period as 
another : an evocation of vegetable fruits depends 
on rain, air, and ſun; an evocation of the fruits of 
genius no lefs depends on externals. What a mar 
vellous crop bore it in Greece and Rome ! and what 


a marvellous ſunſhine did it there enjoy ! what a> | 


 couragement from the nature of their governments, 
and the ſpirit of their people! Virgil and Horace 
owed their divine talents to Heaven; their immortal 
works to men: thank Mzcenas and Auguſtus fur 
them. Had it not been for theſe, the genius of thoſe 
| poets had lain buried in their aſhes. Athens && 
pended on her theatre, painting, ſculpture, and ar 
chĩtecture, a tax levied for the ſupport of a was 
Cafar dropped his papers when Tully ſpoke; and 
Philip trembled at the voice of Demoſthenes : and 
has there ariſen but one Tully, one Demoſthenes, in 
fo long a courſe of years ? The powerful cloquence 
of them both in one ſtream, ſhould never bear me 
down into the melancholy perſuaſion, that feveral 
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_ | The fan as much exiſts in a cloudy day as in a clear: 
| is cntward, accidental circumſtances, that with 
mad to genius either in nation, or age, — 
-» :Colleftas fugat nubes, ſolemque reducit.** Fire. 
s great, perhaps greater, than thoſe mentioned 
(preſumptuous as it may found) may poſf b'y ariſe ; 
at and | we who bath fathomed the mind of man? Its bounds , 
© but | we as unknown as thoſe of the creation ; fince the 
ofe be | tink of which, perhaps, not one has fo far exerted, 
deplo- * not to leave his poſſibilities beyond his attaio- 
ay not | our judgments altogether by what has been done, 
t age? _ without knowing, or at all enquiring what poſſibly 
"+ none | night have been done, we naturally enough fall in- 
net | yo too mean art opinion of the human mind; If a 
Rs | been. given to mankind by ſome ſuperior being, or 
peared beyond the power of man : now, to ſurpaſs 
| it we think impoſſible. As the firſt of theſe opinions 
add evidently have been a miſtake, why may not 
| the ſecond be fo too? Both are founded on the fame 
bottom; on our ignorance of the poſſible dimenhons 
ef the mind of man. 3 | 
| Nor are we ouly ignorant of the dimenſions of the 
Human mind in general, but even of our own. That 
man may be ſcarce leſs ignorant of his own powers, 
than an oyſter of its pearl, or a rock of its diamond; 
ul awakened by loud calls, or ſtung up by ſtriking 
emergencies, is cvidcnt from the ſudden eruption of 
| fame men out of perfect obſcurity, into public admi- 
| ration, on the ſtrong impulſe of ſome animating oc- 
| alan; not more to the world's great furpriſe, than 
vor. IV. | Aa 
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perienced ſomething of this nature, at the'Sell hen 
ing of their yet unſuſpected genius on their hither. 
to dark compoſition : the writer ſtarts at it, as at a 
lucid meteor in the night; is much ſurpriſed; can 


ſcarce believe it true. During his happy confuſion, | 


it may be faid to him as to Eve at the lake, 
« What there thou ſeeſt, fair creature, is thyſelf.” 


Genius, in this view, is like a dear friend in our em- 
| pany under diſguiſe; who, while we are lamenting 
his abſence, drops his maſk, ſtriking us, at onee, with 
equal ſurprife and y. This ſenſation, which Iſpedk 
of in a writer, might favour, and fo promote the 
fable of poetic inſpiration: a poet of a ſtrong imp 
_ gination, and ſtrooger vanity, on feeling it, might 


naturally enough realize the world's mere compli- | 


ment, and think himſelf truly inſpired : which is not 
improbable ; for cnthufiaſts of all kinds do no lefs. 
Since it is plain that men may be ſtrangers to ther 
on abilities, and by thinking meanly of them with- 
out juff cauſe, may poſſibly loſe a name, perhaps a 
name immortal, I would find ſome means to pits 
vent theſe evils. Whatever promotes virtue, pro- 
mates ſomething more, and carries its good influence 
beyond the moral man: to prevent theſe evils, [ 
borrow two golden rules from ethics, which are wv 


. thyſelf: 2dly, Reverence thyſelf. I deſign to repay 
ethics in a future letter, by two rules from rhetonc 
for its ſervice. 

xt, Know thyſelf. Of onrſclves it may be fa, 
as Martial ſays of a bad neighbour, - 
« Nil tam prope, pr ocuſque nobis. 
Therefore dive deep into thy Hhoſom; ara dear 
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their own. Few authors of diſtinQion but have; | 


leſs golden in compoſition than ia life. iſt, Know | 


| 


| 
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| ut hes; and foll force of thy mind; contract full 


hrowbeat thy reaſon i 


however ſmothered under former negligence, or ſcat- 
tered thro” the dull, dark maſs of common thoughts; 


| andeollefting them into a body, let thy genius riſe 


(if a genius thou haſt) as the fun from chaos; and. 
if I hould then ſay, like an Indian, worſhip it, (tho 
tos bold), yet ſhould 1 fay little more than my ſe- 
end rule enjoins, (viz.) Reverence thyſelf : 
That is, let not great examples or authorities 
too great a diflidence of 
as to prefer the native. 


thyſelf : thyſclf fo 


| growth of thy own mind to the richeſt import from 


abroad ; fuch borrowed riches make us poor. Ihe 


| world's reverence to follow his own. His works will 


land diſtinguiſhed; his the ſule property of them; 
which property alone can confer the noble title of 
an Author ; that is, of one who (to ſpeak accurate- 
ly) thinks, aud compoſes ; while other invaders of 


| the preſs, how voluminous aud learned focver, (with 
| Que reſpect be it ſpoken) only read and write. 
his is the difference between thoſe two lumina- 


the divinely-inſpired enthuſiaſt; the firſt is, as the 
height morning ſtar ; the ſecond, as the rifing ſun. 
The writer who neglects thoſe two rules above, will 
ner ſtand alone; he makes one of a group, and 
thinks in wretched unanimity with the throng : in- 
eumbered with the notions of others, and unpove- 
nihed by their abundance, he conceives not the leaſt 
embryo of new thought ; opens not the leaſt viſta. 
thro? the gloom of ordinary writers, into the bright 
walks of rare imagination, and ſingulat defign; while 
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uatrodden ground ; he, up to the knees 


the fins of his own underſtanding, from the powerful 
charm of touching his idol's infallibility. 

Such meanneſs of mind, ſuch proftration of our 
own powers, proceeds from too great admiration of 


others. Admiration has generally z degree of u 


very bad ingredients in it; of ignorance, and of 
fear; and does miſchief in compoſition, and in l 
Proud as the world is, there is more ſuperiority in 
given than afſumed ; and its grandees of all kinds 


owe more of their elevation to the littleneſs of others. 


minds, than to the greatneſs of their own. War 
not proſtrate ſpirits their voluntary pedeſtals, the 
figure they make among mankind would not ſhad 


ſo high. Imitators and tranſlators are fomewhar | 
of the pedeſtal-kind, and ſometimes rather raiſe their 


original's reputation, by ſhowing him to be by then 
oe 4m — Homer has been mant 


Indians (hopeful tutors!) — taught him to ſpeak 


their tongue. What erpect we from them } N 
mer's Achilles, but ſomething, which, like Pats. 


_ clus, aſſumes his name, and, at his peril, appears is 
his ſtead: nor expect we Homer's Ulyſſes, glorioully 
bu-fling out of his cloud into royal grandeur; but 
an Ulyſſes under diſguiſe. and a beggar to the laſt. 
Such is that inimitable father of poetry, and oracle 
of all the wiſe, whom Lycurgus tranſcribed; and for 
an annual public recital of whoſe works Solon ena 
ed a law; that ir is much to be feared, that hip ® 

pumerons tranſlations are but a the pbliſd wil 
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. But here, 
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Great things he has done; but he might have done 
What a fall is it from Homer's numbers, 
free as air, lofty and harmonious as the ſpheres, into 
childiſh ſhackles, and tinkling founds* But, is kis 
RIL, he is till great. 
7 «& —» Nor appears 

« Leſs than archangel ruin'd, and th' exceſs 

-« Of glory“ obſcur'd.” — Ave. 


| Had Milton never wrote, Pope had been lefs to 
Ame; but when in Milton's genius, Homer, as it 


that ignoble wrong; it is leſs pardonable, by that 


$ effeminate decoration, to put Achilles in petticoats 


a ſecond time. how much nobler had it been, if his 


] numbers had rolled oa in full flow, through the va- 


nous modulations of maſculine melody, into thoſe 
gaadeurs of folema found, which are indiſpenſibly 
demanded by the native dignity of heroic ſong how 
much nobler, if he had reſiſted the temptation of 
that Gothic dzmon, which modern poeſy taſting, 
became mortal! O how unlike the deathleſs, divine 


bey of three great names (how juſtly joined ') 


of Milkon, Creece, and Rome! his verſe, but for 
this little ſpeck of mortality in its extreme parts, as 
his hero had in his heel, like him had been invul- 


| - was undipt in Helicon; as this, in Styx. HRumony 


ET as clone is fractal to pocty; and © 
Aa 3 | 
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murder of his muſic is puttivg half Homer rout, | 
Blank is a term of dimination; what we manyby | 
blank verſe, is, verſe unfallen uncurſed; wirkhoe. jo 


claimed, reinthroned in the true language of the 
ds; who never thundered, nor ſuffered their Hy 


mer to thunder in rhime t and therefore, I beg you, | 
my friend, to.crown it with ſome nobler term; 1 
let the greatneſs of the thing ly under the dem- 


tiop of ſuch a name. | wa” 
_  .But ſuppoſing Pope's Iliad to have been perfect 
in its kind ; yet it is a tranſlation ſtill; which di 
fers as much from an original, as the moon from 
the fun. 

. © Impleri, fulemque ſuc,” 

But as nothing is more eaſy than to write originally 
wrong ; originals are not here recommended, but 
under the ſtrong guard of my firſt rule—Know thy 
took forme freedom with him. He was, at firſt, an 


apprentice to a ſtatuary ; and when he was reflefied 


on as fach, by being called Prometheus, he replied, 
la indeed the inventor of a new work, the model 
* of which 1 owe to none; and, if I do not enn 
it well, I deferve to be torn by twelve vultures, 
_* jnftead of one.” | 


_ If fs, O Gulliver! doſt thou not ſhudder at thy 


brother Lucian's vultures hovering over thee ? Shud- 
der on! they cannot ſhock thee more, than d. 
cency has been ſhocked by thee. How have thy 
and laid thy imagination in the mire! in what . 
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2 ihis welzer has fo fativiend haman neturc,,anto give 
p you, | demonſtration in bimſels, that it duſerves to be 
; nor | ftirized:: but, ſay his wholeſale admirers, Few could 
fans. | Shave ritten : true, and fewer would. If in xe 
._ |} quired great abilities te commit the fan, greater | 
erfe | fill would have ſaved him from it. But whence a 
þ di. ſuch warm advocates for ſuch a performance! From 
| hence, viz. before a character is eſtabliſhed, merit 


i 


| makes fame ; afterwards, fame makes merit. Swift 
1 is not commended for this piece, but this piece for 
all our praiſe : and our comfort is, thas his faults 
will not become mon; for none can be guilty of 
them, but who bave wit as well as reputation te 
| fare. His wit had been leſe wild, if his temper 
had not juſtled his judgment. If his favourite 
Houyhahums could write, and Swift had been one 
| aſs, and he would have written a panegyric on man- 
mes of his pen; on the contrary, being born amongſt 
men, and, of conſequence, piqued by many, and 
peeviſh at more, he has blaſphemed a nature little 
bwer than that of angels, and aſſumed by far higher 
than they. But ſurely the contempt of the world is- 
not a greater virtue, than the contempt of mankind 
i a vice. Therefore | wonder that, though forborn. 
by others, the laughter-loving Swift was not re- 
_roved by the venerable Dean, who could frnetimes 
Wivoy grove. 

"For Lyemember a6 Land cles wer taking with 
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Nim an evening's walk, about a mile out of Dublin, 
he ſtopped ſhort; we paſſed on : but perceiving that 
he did not follow us, I went back, and found him 
Gxed as a ſtatue, and carneſtly gazing upward at a 
noble eim, which in its uppermoſt branches was 
much withered and decayed. Pointing at it, be faid, 
& I halt be like that tree, I ſhall die at top.” As 
in this he ſeemed to propheſy like the Sybilsz if, 
like one of them, he had burnt part of his works, 
eſpecially this blaſted branch of a noble genius, 
in an original attempt? Talents untried, are talents 
unknown. All that I know, is, that, contrary to 
theſe ſentiments, he was not only an avowed profeſ- 
for of imitation, but a zcalous recommender of it 
alſo. Nor could he recommend any thing better, 
except emulation to thoſe who write. One of theſe, 
all writers muſt call to their aid; but aids they are 
of unequal repute Imitation 1 is inferiorit i ity confeſſed; 
emulation is ſuperiority conteſted, or denied; imita- 
tion is ſervile, emulation generous ; that ferters, this 
fires; that may give a name, this, a name immortal: 
this made Athens to ſucceeding ages the rule of 


taſte, and the ſtandard of perfection. Her men of 


genius ſtruck fire againſt each other; and kindled, by 
We thank Eſchylus for Sophocles ; and Parrhaſius 
for Tennis; emulation, for both. That bids us fly 
the general fault of imitators ; bids us not be ſtruck 
with the loud report of former fame, as with a knell, 
which. damps the ſpirits; but as with a trumpet, 
which inſpires ardor ro rival the renowned. Emu- 
lation cxhorts. us, inſicad of learning our diſipliae 
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2 giving us a Pope. Had be a 
benz imagination, and the true ſublime * 
panted, we might have had two Homers inſtead of 
dying foan talk over an epic plan a few weeks. be» 
fore his deceaſe. 1 
| | Bacon, under the ſhadow of whoſe goeat Bam 

| would ſhcker my preſent attempt iy favour of onige 


, 
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and abilities ; but fancy their poſſeſſions to be 
* greater, and their abilities leſs, than they 

* are.” Which is in eſſect faying, © That we 
„ ought to exert more than we do: and that, on 
« exertion, our probability of ſucceſs is greater 
than we conceive.” 

Nor have 1 Bacon's opinion only, but his a 


tance too, on my fide. His mighty mind travelled. 
wund the intellectual world; and, with a mute 


than cagle's eye, ſaw, and has pointed out, blank 
ſpaces, or dark fpots in it, on which the human. 


- mind never ſhone: ſome of thoſe have been en- 

lightened fince ; fome are benighted ſtill. | 
Morcover, fo boundleſs are the bold excurſions of 
the human mind, that, in the vaſt void beyond real 
exiſtence, it can call forth ſhadowy beings, and un- 
known worlds, as numerous, as bright, and perhaps: 
as laſting, as the ſtars; _ _—_ CC 
we may call paradiſaical, 

Naos ſine ſemine ſlures. | Ovid. ' 

When ſuch an ample area for renowned adventure 

in original attempts lyes before us, hall we be as 

RR 

ſtreams of excellence, from its grand reſervoir 


in their path; are rivalled by none, and the gaze of 
all; all other compoſitions (if they ſhine at all} 
ſhine in cluſters; like the ſtars in the galazy: 
| where, like bad neighbours, all ſuffer from all; each 


particular being diminiſhed, and almoſt loſt, in the 
throng. 
Vf thoughts of this nature prevailed ; if ancients 


and modetns wete no longer conſidered as maſters 


antiquity ; and thoſe too, perhaps, mudded in 
the paſs ? Originals ſhine like comets ; have no peer 
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en moderns, by the longevity of their labours, 
«might, one day, become antients themſelves : and 


tie, that beſt weigher of merits, to keep: his 


———— ů — 
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that enables compoſition to ſhine ; fince there has 
been no fall in man on this ſide Adam, who left no 


works, and the works of all other :cients are our 


auxiliaries againſt themſelves, as being perpetual 


ſpurs to our ambition, and thining lamps in our path 
to fame; fince this world is a ſchool, as well for in- 


tellectual, as moral, advance; and the longer human 
nature is at ſchool, the better ſcholar it ſhould be; 


| | Knee, as the moral world expects its glorious millen- | 


mum, the world intellectual may hope, by the rules 
of analogy, for ſome ſuperior degrees of excellence to 


crown her latter ſcenes; nor may it only hope, but 
muſt enjoy them too; for Tully, Quiatilian, and all 


true critics allow, that virtue aſſiſts genius, and that 


j} the writer will be more able, when better is the man 


——All theſe particulars, I fay, conſidered, why 
ſhould it ſeem altogether impollible, that Heaven's 


| lateſt editions of the human mind may be the moſt 
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emed and fair; that the day may come, when. the 
 moderns may proudly look back on the comparative 
darkneſs of former ages, on the children of antinui- 
ty; reputing Homer and Demoſthenes, as the dawn 
af divine genius; and Athens as the cradle of infant 
fame? What a glorious revolution would this make 
in the rolls. of renown! 

What a rant, fay you, is here !——] partly grant 
it : yet, conkder, my friend! knowledge pliyſical, 
' mathematical, moral, and divine, increaſes ; all arts 
and ſciences are making conſiderable advance; with 
them, all the accommodations, ornaments, delights, 
and glories of human life; and theſe are new food 
to the genius of a polite writer; theſe are as the 
root, and compoſition as the flower; and as the root 
may a flewer flouriſh, when the root is dead. It is 
— prudence to read, genius to reliſh, glory to ſurpaſs, 
ancient authors; and wiſdom to try our ſtrength, in 
an attempt in which it would be no great Gihanone 

to fail. 
Why condemned Maro bis admirable epic to the 
flames? Was it net becauſe his diſcerning eye ſaw 
_ ſome length of perfection beyond it? — 4 
ſaw, may not others reach? And who bid fairer than 
our countrymen for that glory ! Something new may 
be expected from Britons particularly; who ſeem 
nat to be more ſevered from the reſt of mankind by 
the ſurrounding fea, than by the current in their 
_ veins; and of whom little more appears to be xe 
quired in order to give us originals, than a conſiſt- 
eney of character, and making their compoſitions of 
a piece with their lives. May our genius ſhine; and 
proclaim us, in that nobler view, 

4 —— minima contentos note Britannos,”” Firge 
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Md it does; for in polite compoſition, in natural 
and mathematical knowledge, we have great origi- 


nals already : Bacon, Boyle, Newton, Shakeſpear, 
have ſhowed us, that all the winds cannot 


n convey the Britiſh fame; their names go round 


the world ; and what foreign genius firikes not as 


| they paſs ? Why ſhould not their poſterity embark 


in the ſame bold bottom of new enterprize, and hope 
the fame ſucceſs? Hope it they may ; or you muſt 
aſſert, either that thoſe originals, which we already 
enjoy, were written by angels, or deny that we are 
men. As Simonides ſaid to Pauſanias, reaſon ſhould 
fax to the writer, © Remember thou art a man.” 
And for man not to graſp at all which is laudable 
within his reach, is a diſhonour to human nature, 


_ anda diſobedience to the divine; for as Heaven does 


„„ 
tion of their uſe. 

A friend of mine has obeyed that injunction ; he 
has relied on himſelf; and with a genius, as well 
moral, as original, (to ſpeak in bold terms), has caſt 
aut evil ſpirits, has made a convert to virtue of a ſpe- 


_ cies of compoſition, once moſt its foe : as the firſt 


Chriſtian emperors expelled dæmons, and dedicated 


| their temples to the living God. 


But you, I know, are ſparing in your praiſe of this 
author ; therefore 1 will ſpeak of one which is fure 
of your applauſe. Shakeſpear mingled no water with 
his wine ; lowered his genius by no vapid imitation ; 
Shakeſpear gave us a Shakeſpear, nor could the firſt 
in ancient fame have given us more. Shakeſpear is 
not their ſon, but brother; their equal; and that in 
bite of all his faults. Think you this too bold? 


 Cunfider, in thoſe ancients what is it the world ad- 
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mires? Not the fewneſs of their faults, but the num». 
ber and brightneſs of their beauties; and if Shake- 
ſpear' is their equal (as he doubtleſs is) in that, 
which in them is admired, then is Shakeſpear as 
great as they; and not impotence, but ſome other 
cauſe, muſt be charged with his defects. When we 
are ſetting theſe great men in competition, what but 
the comparative ſiae of their genius is the ſubject of 
our inquiry? And a giant loſes nothing of his fize, 
though he Gould chance to trip in his race. But it 
is a compliment to thoſe heroes of antiquity to ſup- 
poſe Shakeſpear their equal only in dramatic powers; 
therefore, though his faults had been greater, the 
ſcale would ſtäll turn in his favour. There is at 
leaſt as much genius on the Britiſh as on the Grecian 
ſtage, though the former is not fwept ſo clean; fo 
dlean from violations not only of the dramatic, but 
moral rule; for an honeſt heathen, on reading ſome 
of our celebrated ſcenes, might be ſeriouſly concern- 
ed to ſee, that our obligations to the religion of Na- 
Johnſon, in the ſerious drama, is as much an imi- 
_ tator, as Shakeſpear is an original. He was very 
learned, as Samſon was very ſtrong, to his own 
- Hurt: blind to the nature of tragedy, he pulled down 
it; we ſee nothing of Jobaſon, nor indeed of his 
admired (but alſo murdered) ancients; for what 
ſhone in the hiſtorian is a cloud on the poet; and 
Cataline might have been a good play, if Salluſt had 
never writ. 
thought leſs, if he had read more? Who knows if he 
might not have laboured under the load of Johaſon's 
learning, as Enceladus under Etna? His mighty ge- 
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den would have breathed out fome of his incxtin- 


fire ; yet, poſſibly, he might not have riſen 


up into that giant, that much more - than common 


man, at which we now gaze with amazement and 
delight. Perhaps he was as learned as his dramatic 


| province required; for whatever other learning he 


wanted, he was maſter of two books, unknown te 


many of the profoundly read, though books which 


the laſt conflagration alone can deſtroy ; the book of 
nature, and that of man. Theſe he had by heart, 
and has tranſcribed many admirable pages of them 


head whence the Caſtalian ſtreams of original com» 
pofition flow ; and theſe are often mudded by other 
waters, though waters, in their diſtinct channel, moſt 
wholeſome and pure : as two chymical liquors, ſepa- 
rately clear as cryſtal, grow foul by mixture, and of- 
fend the fight. So that he bad not only as muck 
learning as his dramatic province required, but, per» 
haps, as it could ſafely bear. If Milton had ſpared 
fome of his learning, his muſe would have gained 
more glory than he would have loſt by it. 

Dryden, deſtitute of Shakeſpear's genius, had al- 
moſt as much learning as Johnſon, and, for the bu- 


| | in, quite as little taſte. He was a ſtranger to the 


pathos; and, by numbers, expreſſion, ſentiment, 
and every other dramatic cheat, ſtrove to make a- 


mends fos it: as if a faint could make amends for | 


the want of conſcience; a foldier for the want of 

valour ; or a veſtal of modeſty. The noble nature of 

wagedy diſclaims an equivalent; like virtue, it de- 

mands the heart ; and Dryden had none to give. 

Let epic poets think, the tragedian's point is rather 

te feel; ſuch diſtant things are a tragedian and a 
Bba 
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Look on Sarmwell and Eſſez, and fee how as t 


theſe diſtant characters Dryden excels, and is ex 


celled. But the ion of his no» 


rhyme; which, in epic poetry, is a fore diſeaſe, in 
the tragic, abſolute death. To Dryden's enormity, 
Pope's was a light offence. As lacemen are foes to 
mourning, theſe two authors, rich in rhyme, were 
no great friends to thoſe folemn ornaments which 
the noble nature of their works required. 

— Muſt rhyme then, (fay you), be baniſhed ? I with 
the nature of our language could bear its entire ex- 
pulſion : but our leſſer poetry ſtands in need of a 
toleration for it ; it raiſes that, but finks the great; 
as ſpangles adorn children, but expoſe men. Prince 
Henry, beſpangled all over in his oylet-hole ſuit, 
with glittering pins, and an Achilles or an Alman- 
zor in his Gothic array, are very much on a level, 


as to the majeſty of the poet and the prince. Dry- 


den had a great, but a general capacity ; and as for 
a general genius, there is no ſuch thing in nature: 
2 genius implies the rays of the mind concentered, 
and determined to fome particular point; when 
they are ſcattered widely, they act feebly, and ſtrike 
not with ſufficient force, to fire or diflolve the heart. 
As what comes from the writer's heart reaches ours; 
| what comes from his head, ſets our brains at 
work, and our hearts at caſe. It makes a circle of 


is not to be given, but extorted ; and the filent lapſe 
of a fingle tear, does the writer more honour, than 
the rattling thunder of a thouſand hands. Applaud- 
ing hands and dry eyes (which during Dryden's 
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tue overſtrained, becomes a fort of ſuicide : and that 
which moſt dramatic in the drama, dies. All his 
charms of poetry are but as funeral flowers, which 


aden; all his noble ſentiments but as rich ſpices, 


which embalm the tragedy deceaſed. 

| Of tragedy, pathos is not only the life and foul, 
but the ſoul inextinguiſhable; it charms us through 
a thouſand faults. Decorations, which in this au- 


poefy, are the ſplendida peccata which damn the dra- 


ma; while, on the contrary, the murder of all other 
beauties is a venial fin, nor plucks the laurel from 
the tragedian's brow. Was it otherwiſe, Shakeſpear 
himſelf would run ſome hazard of loſing his crown. 
- Socrates frequented the plays of Euripides; and, 
what living Socrates would decline the theatre, at 


the repreſentation of Cato? Tully's aſſaſſins found 


him in his litter, reading the Medea of the Grecian 
poet, to prepare himſelf for death. Part of Cato 
might be read to the ſame end. in the weight and 
dignity of moral reflection, Addiſon reſembles that 
poet, who was called the dramatic philoſopher; and 
3s himſelf, as he ſays of Cato, © ambitiouſly ſenten- 
* tious.” But as to the fingular talent fo remark- 


able in Euripides, at melting down hearts into the 


tender ſtreams of grief and pity, there the reſem- 
blance fails. His beauties ſparkle, but do not warm; 
they ſparkle as ſtars in a froſty night. There is in- 
deed a conſtellation in his play; there is the philo- 
ſopher, patriot, orator, and poet; but where is the 
tragedian ? and if that is wanting, 

9 eur in theatrum Cato ſevere veniſti?” Mart. 
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Seyden, in relation to this drama, 1 muſt add the 


An ideo tantum veneras, ut exires?** 


For, when Addiſon was a fudent at Orford, he 


fent up his play to his friend Dryden, as a proper 
to recommend it to the theatre, if it deſerved 


it; who returned it with very great commendation ; | 


but with his opinion, that, on the ſtage, it could not 
meet with its deſerved ſucceſs. But though the 

was denied the theatre, it brought its 
author on the public ſtage of life. For perſons in 
power enquiring ſoon after of the head of his co 
lege for a youth of parts, Addiſon was recommend- 
ed, and readily received, by means of the great re- 


There is this fimilitude between the poet and the 
play; as this is more fit for the cloſet than the ſtage, 
ſo, that ſhone brighter in private canverſation than 
on the public ſcene. They both had a fort of local 
excellency, as the heathen gods a local divinity ; be- 
yoad ſuch a bound they, unadmired; and theſe, un- 
adored. This puts me in mind of Plato, who de- 


nied Homer to the public; that Homer which, when 


in his cloſet, was rarely out of his hand. Thus 
though Cato is not calculated to fignalize himſelf 
in the warm emotions of the theatre, yet we find 
him a moſt amiable companion, in our calmer de- 
lights of receſs. 

Notwithſtanding what has been offered, this, in 
many views, is an exquiſite piece. But there is fo 
much more of art than nature in it, that I can 
ſearce forbear calling it an exquiſite piece of ſtatuary, 

«+ Where the finooth chiſel all its ſkill has ſhown, 

To ſoften into feſh the rugged Rane. Aion. 
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That is, where art has taken great pains to labour 
_ undramatic matter into dramatic life ; which is im- 


poilible. However, as it is, like we 
cannot but fall in love with it, and wiſh it was 
alive. How would a Shakefpear or an Otway have 
anſwered our wiſhes! they would have outdone 
Prometheus, and with their heavenly fire, have gi- 


ven him not only life, but immortality. At their 


dramas (ſuch is the force of Nature) the poet is out 
of fight, quite hid behind his Venus, never thought 
of, till the curtain falls. Art brings our author for- 
ward; he ſtands before his picce, ſplendidly indeed, 
but unfortunately ; for the writer muſt be forgotten 
ages he would be remembered by poſterity. » In the 
theatre, as in life, deluſon is the charm; and we 
arc undelighted, the firſt moment we are undeceived. 
Such demenitration have we, that the theatre is 
not yet opened in which folid happineſs can be 


found by man; becauſe none are more than com» 


paratively good; and folly has a corner in the heart 
of the wiſe. 


A genius fond of ornament ſhould not be wedded 


to the tragic muſe, which is in mourning: we want 


not to be diverted at an entertainment, where our. 


greateſt pleaſure ariſes from the depth of our con- 
cern. But whence (by the way) this odd generation 
of pleaſure from pain? the movement of our melan» 
choly paſſions is pleaſant, when we ourſelves are 


fafe: we love to be at once, miſerable, and unhurt: 


fo are we made; and ſo made, perhaps, to ſhow us 
the divine goodneſs; to ſhow that none of our paſ- 
frons were deſigned to give us pain except when be- 
ing pained is for our advantage on the whole; which 
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times, to our delight. Since great names have ac» 


| 


eounted otherwiſe for this particular, I wiſh this ſo- 
lation, though to me probable, may not prove a 
miſtake. 

To cloſe our thoughts on Cato : he who ſees not 
much beauty in it, has no taſte for poetry; he who 
it juſtifies cenfure, it exrorts applauſe. It is much 
to be admired, but little to be felt. Had it not 
been a tragedy, it had been immortal; as it is a 
tragedy, its uncommon fate ſomewhat reſembles his, 
who, for conquering gloriouſly, was condemned to 
die. Both ſhone, but ſhone fatally; becauſe in 
breach of their reſpective laws, the laws of the dra- 
ma, and the laws of arms. But how rich in repu- 
tation muſt that author be, who can ſpare a Cato, 
without feeling the loſs! 

That loſs by our author would ſcarce be felt : it 
would be but dropping a ſingle feather from a wing 
has a more refined, decent, judicious, and extenfive 


genius than Pope or Swift. To diſtinguiſh this tri- 


umvirate from each other, and, like Newton, to dif- 
cover the different colours in theſe genuine and me- 
ridian rays of literary light, Swift is a ſingular wit, 
Pope a correct poet, Addiſon a great author. Swift 
looked on wit as the jus divinum to dominion and 
fway in the world; and conſidered as uſurpation, all 
power that was lodged in perſons of leſs ſparkling 
underſtandings. This inclined him to tyranny in 
wit : Pope was ſomewhat of his opinion, but was 
for ſoftening tyranny into lawful monarchy; yet 
were there ſome acts of ſeverity in his reign. Ad- 
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difon's crown was elective, he reigned by the public 
3 FER. | 
6: ——— Yo ente9 | 

per populos dat jura, viamqne affeftat Olympo. Firg, 
But as good books are the medicine of the mind, 
if we ſhould dethrone theſe authors, and conſider 
them not in their royal, but medicinal capacity, 
might it not then be ſaid, that Addiſon preſcribed a 
wholeſome and. pleaſant regimen, which was univer- 
fally reliched, and did much good; that Pope pre- 


ferred a purgative of ſatire, which though whole - 


fome, was too painful in its operation; and that 


though readily fwallowed from the fame of the 


phyſician, yet, if the patient had any delicacy of 


taſte, he threw up the remedy, inſtead of the di: 
ſeaſe. 

Addiſon wrote little in verſe; much in ſweet, ele- 
gant, Virgilian proſe; ſo let me call it, ſince Lon- 
is faid to have formed his ſtyle on Pindar. Adds- 
fon's compoſitions are built with the fineſt materials 
in the taſte of the ancients, and (to ſpeak his own 
language) on truly claſſic ground; and though they 
are the delight of the preſent age, yet am I per- 
ſerity. I never read him but I am ſtruck with ſuch 
a diſheartened idea of perfection, that I drop my 
pen. And, indeed, far ſuperior writers ſhould for- 
get his compoſitions, if they would be greatly pleaſed 
with their own. 
is the common of the world, and even of 


Swift infilted on a large done of ipecacuanha, which 
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ment, muſt convince us, that it is a glory of no great 
conſequence to the dying individual ʒ that when it 
is granted, it is granted chiefly for the fake of the 
farviving world, which may profit by his pious ex- 
ample, to whom is indulged the ſtrength and oppor- 
wnity to make his virtue ſhine out brighteſt at the 
point of death. And, here, permit me to take notice, 


that the world will, probably, profit more by a pious 


example of lay extraction, than by one born of the 
church; the latter being uſually tazed with an abate- 
ment of influence by the bulk of mankind : therefore 
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fluence, may be reputed a fort of murder, injurious 
wie Being, and onjult ©» tie rhe. boys 
- an example have we in Addifon ; which, 
though hitherto ſuppreſſed, yet, when once known, 


Rrongly with the grandeur of Roman magnanimity, 
© While yet I live, let me not live in vain- “ Cate. 


PTTL; 


mew realized is life; when diſpelling the 
earn 

| r 
el confines of an eternity! When his foul 
tee animated his body, ſtrong faith, and ardent 
 elatity, animated his foul into divine ambition of 
 Gring more than his own. It is for our honour and 
- eur advantage to hold him high in our cſicem; for 
ide better men are, e 
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you knew ſo well? 6 


thor, ; | 
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| Hicompoſitions are but a noble preface; ; the grand 
work is his death: that is a work which is read in 


heaven : how has it joined the final approbation of 
angels to the previous applauſe of men! how glo- 
riouſly has he opened a ſplendid path, through fame 
immortal, into eternal peace! How has he given re- 
ligion to triumph amidſt the ruins of his nature! 
and, enger than death, riſen higher in virtue, when 
breathing his laſt ! 

If all our men of genius had fo breathed their 
hſt; if all our men of genius, like him, had been 
men of genius for eternals; then had we never been 
pained by the report of a latter-end——oh ! how 
unlike to this! But a little to balance our pain, let 
us conſider, that ſuch reports as make us at once 
as | 
are who muſt tremble before they will 
0 
Por. N. | 
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of our endangered virtue is in the fears nnd tern 


of the difingenuous human heart. 

| * But reports, you ſay, may be falſe; and you fare 
ther aſk me, If all reports were true, how came 
* an.anccdote of ſo much honour to human nature, 
* as mine, to ly fo long unknown ? What inauſpi- 
* cious planet interpoſed to lay its luſtre under ſo 
«< laſting and fo furpriling an eclipſe ”* 


on me for the truth of it * my report is but a ſecond 


edition: it was publiſhed before, though obſcurely, 


und with a cloud before it. As clouds before the 
ſun are often beautiful; fo this of which I ſpeak. 
How finely pathetic are thoſe two lines, which this 
fo folemn and affefting ſcene iuſpired! 

„ke taught us how to live; and, oh! too high 

„A price for knowledge, tanglit us how to die.” 
With truth wrapped in darkneſs, fo ſung our 
oracle to the public, but explained himſclf to me; 
he was preſent at his patron's death, and that ac- 
count of it here given he gave to me before his eyes 
were dry: by what means Addiſon © taught us how 
* to dic,” the poet left to be made known by a late, 
and leſ able hand; but one more zealous for his 
| patron's glory: zealous, and impotent, as the poor 
Agyptian, who gathered a few ſplinters of a broken 
boat, as a funeral pile for the great Pumpey, ſtudious 
of doing honour to fo renowned a name: yet had 
not this poor plank (permit me, here, ſo to call this 
 unperfect page) been thrown out, the chief article 
of his patron's glory would probably have been funk 
far ever, and late ages have received but a fragment 
_ of his fame; a fragment glorious indeed, for his ge- 
nius how bright But to commend him for compoli- 
a | 
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"tan, though immortal, is detraction now; if there 


our encomium ends: let us look farther to that con- 


ret to the divine. To that let us pay the long and 
large arrear of our greatly poſthumous applauſe. | 


This you will think a long digretion; and juſtly, 


| if that may be called a digreſſon, which was my 
chief inducement fur writing at all: | had long wiſh- 


ed to deliver up to the public this facred depaſit 
which, by Providence, was lodged in my hands; and 
Fentered on the preſent undertaking partly as an 
introduction to that which is more worthy to fee the 
Ighe ; of which I gave an intimation in the begin- 
ning of my letter : for this is the monumental mar- 


1 de there mentioned. to which l promiĩied to conduct 


you; this is the tepulchral lamp. the long hidden 
hfire of our accompliſhed countryman, who now 
riſes, as from his tomb, to receive the regard ſo great 
ly due to the dignity of his death; a death to be di- 
ſtinguiſhed E 

ens 


eus amid the reſplendent lights of Chriſtianity's glo- 


nous morn, by theſe dark days, be dropped into 
oblivioa ! Dropped it is; and dropped by our facred, 
augult, and ample regiſter of renown, which has en- 
tered in its marble-memoirs the dim ſplendor of far 
inferior worth: though fo laviſh of praiſe, and fo 
talkative of the dead, yet is it filent on a tubjet 
which (if any) might have taught its unlettered 
ſtones to ſpeak : if powers were not wanting, a mo- 
nument, more durable than thoſe of marble, ſhould 
proudly riſe in this ambitious page, to the new, and 
far nubler Addifon, than that which you, and the 


. Public, have ſo long, and ſo much admired; nor this 
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nation only ; for it is Europe's 4 * 
ours; though Europe knows not half his title to hey 
difon far outſhines her Addiſan 3 | 


the leaſt illuſtri — a 8 
deed, ave crowned on earth z but —— 
| crowned in heaven : a truth, which in ſuch an age 
of authors, ſhould not be | 5 
have ſome effect, ſince all liſten when a deathbed 
appointed us to perform to-morrow. This was 4 


of virtue, plandite and let us, my fri 
ever rr 
eee do e 1 am, 


Dear Sir, 
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LYRIC POETRY. 


"Þ 


OW in perfect foever my own compoſition ® 
may be, yet am [ willing to ſpeak a word or 
two of the nature of Lyric Poetry; to ſhew that I 
have, at leaſt, ſome idea of perfection in that kind of 
poem in which I am engaged; and that I do not 


think myſelf poet cnough entirely 29 


———— 

To our having, or not having this idea of 8 
44 is chiefly ow ing the 
merit or demerit of our performances, as alſo the 
modeſty or vanity of our opinions concerning them. 


And in ſpeaking of it, I ſhall ew how it unavoid- 


ably comes to paſs, that bad poets, that is, poets in 
upon earth. But poetry, in its own nature, is cer- 
e * 2 
Non hos quaeſitum munus in uſus.” Fire. 
. He that has an idea of perfection in the work he 
undertakes may fail in it; he that has not, muſt : 
and yet he will be vain. For every little degree of 
beauty, how ſhort or improper ſoever, will be looked 


” . this Efuy was placed define the | 
hric pieces, c | | 1 
c 3 


WI, 
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on fondly by him; becauſe it is an pure gains, ang 


more than he promiſed to himſelf; and becauſe he 
has no teſt or flandard in his judgment, with which 
ws chaſliſe his opinion of ie. 


more refined, therefore more difficult; and becauſe 
more difficult, therefore. more rarely attained; and 
the non-attainment of it is (as I have ſaid) the ſource 
of our vanity. Hence the poetic clan are more ob- 
noxious to vanity than others. Aud from vanity 
conſequentially flows that great ſenſibility of difre- 
Meet, that quick reſentment, that tinder of the ming 
that kindles at every ſpark, and juſtly marks them 
out for the gens irritabile among mankind; and from 
this combuſtible temper, this ſerious anger for ns 
very ſerious things, things looked on by moſt as fo- 
reign to the important points of life, as conſequen- 
tially flows that inberitance of ridicule, which de- 
volves on them from generation to generation. As 
ſoon as they become authors, they become like Bea 
Johnſon's angry boy, and learn the art of quarrel. 
#. —Coneordes avimac, dum node premuntur : 
„nnen inter fe beltim. 6 lumi:: a vitae 


a » <'a-t2s acies. ſiragemque ceibune? 
oc Qui juvenes ! quartas oftentane, afpice, vires. 
Ne, eri l ne tanta and affuceſtire bella. 


— hoc mans 

Nec te ullae facies, non terruit ipſe Typhores 

« Ardum, arma tenens; non te Meffapus et Ufens, 

* Contemprorque deum M-zentive.”” — | 
| But to retuen. He that has this idea of perfec- 
tion is the work he undertakes, however ſucceſsful 
he is, will yet be modeſt ; becauſe to riſe up to thas 
hr HRS he gorgnthd for 2e 
net abſolutely, impoſſible. | 


Now this idea of perfetion is in poetry more e. | 
fined, than in other kinds of writing; and becauſe 
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fem 16 ſrnage 30 & is infullidly woe; 1 mamn, 
P : —_— 
_ They who have only a partin}ides of this 
perfection, as their porti _ — 
lady — 8 
pees of modeſty or underflnading 
keradly juſt judgment in things of this aatuze) wil 
the reader judge the worle, — DD 
ion of what be cught to-cxpett from the proce be 
has in hand, before he begins his perutal of is. = 
| The ode, as it is the eldeſt kind 9 — — 
is more ſpirituous, and — * — 
— . — ne, 
ben . .— and mo- 
; ins numbers full, caſy, and meſt harmonious; 
its expreſhon pure, firong, and delicate, yet unafe 
ed; and of a curious felicity beyoud ether poem: 


da conduct ſhould be rapturous, 


and immethodical to a vulgar eye. : 
ler and connceRion, which gives form and life t6 
fone compokiti i takes away the very foul of this. 


pitiful error a pen can pueroſque deorum. 
Mutz dedit fid. Bus dives, "= | 
And as its ſubjects are a meaneſt 
Hould be ſu too; otherwite it —.— 
thing in writing, viz. an involuntary 
It is the genuine character and true merit of the 


ade, a little to ſtartle forme apy — 2 


wid complezions are very apt to _ 


r 


936 


— * 0 4 
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| they lagk 0n bnight objects, in their natural bye 
too glaring; what is moſt delightful to a ſtronger eye, 


logic at the bottom as Ariſtotle or Euclid, to ſome 


all, who enjoy no portion of his own divine ſpirit. 
Dwarf underſtandings, meaſuring others by their 
own ſtandard, are apt to think they fee a-monſter 
— when they fer a man. 
5 | And, indeed, it ſeems to be the amends which na- 
rene 
an elevation of mind, to indulge them in the com- 
fortable miſtake, that all is wrong which falls not 
F r 
and reis. 

Judgment, 6 
Gets. as in all compoſitions, ſhould bear the 
ſapteme fway ; and a beautiful imagination, as its 
miſtreſs, ſhould be ſubdued to its dominion. - Hence, 
and hence only, can proceed the faireſt offspring of 
the humas mind. | 

»: dion diets. che io ohis force from edier 
kinds of poetry ; that, there, the imagination, like a 
very beautiful miſtreſs, is indulged in the appearance 
of domincering ; though the judgment, like an art» 
ful lover, in reality carries its point; and the leſs it 
is ſuſpected of it, it ſhews the more maſterly conduct, 
- It holds true in this province of writing, as in war, 


* The more danger, the more honour.” It mult be 


very enterpeiving ; it muſt (in Shakeſpear's ſtyle}, 
have hair-breadth ſcapes; and often tread the very 


4 brink of error: ner can it ever deſerve the applauſe ' 


of the zeal judge, unleſs it renders — 
to the miſapprehenſions of the contrary. 
n Cabmuc's ſhain among the — 


; — a, — ä — 1 


I 1 | | f | | 


critics has appeared as mad; and muſt appear ſ©-to 
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| the former, in the juſteſt proportions ane e 


of art, and the fear of any zival; fo intoxicating, 
that it was the higheſt commendation that could be 
om an ancient, tas * 


.. —— . 
ber and glowing, like oil fer on fire, ſhe is foſt n 
warm in exceſs. Sappho has left us a few fragments 
only; time has fwallowed the reſt ; but that lite 


— which remains, like the remaining jewel of Ge- 


tra, after the other was diſſolved at her banquet, may 
— — jewel © ella end 
Þbr the goddeſs of beauty herſelf. | 
' Horace's muſe, (like one 3 Gall noe prefare : 
game), is correct, folid, and moral; ſhe joins all the 
Mweerneſs and majeſty, all the ſenſe and the fe f 
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| for exadiding » felicity of dreſs entirely her own. She , 
moreover is diltinguiſhable by this 
that the abounds in hidden graces, and ſecret charms, 
which none but the diſcerning can diſcover; nor are 
any capable of doing full juſtice in their opinion to 
ker excellencies, without giving the world, at the 
1 — — 
their own 
Nut, after all, to the honour of our own country, 
I muſt add, that i think Mr Dryden's ode on St Ce- 
eilia's day, inferior to no compoſition of this kind. 
. ts chief beauty conſiſts in adapting the numbers 
molt happily to the variety of the occaſion ; thoſe by 
* 
* Afiun-'s the god, | 


> „% Aeta ro nod, 
% And feems to ſhake the ſpheres :** 


— —— the ſubject 


o 


Bur then 1 ede ene den the Mi 
anky is overcame; that is, be moſt make rhime cow> 
fſtegt with as pertect cuſe and exprteſſiun as could 
de expected, if he was free from that thackle : other» 
_ wile, it gives neither grace ts the work, nor pleaſure 
te the reader, nur, coalequently, reputation to the 


Poet. 
To ſum the whole. Ode ſhould be peculiar, but 


_ not firajned ; moral, but not flat; natural, but not 
ine ; delicate, but not affected ; noble, but not 
ambitious; full, but not obſcure; ficry, but not mad; 
ick, but not loaded in its numbers, which ſhould 
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„ — as of fenke — tend — 
| work of genius, ſome what of an original ſpirit 


men from the moſt animated pictures of them. Nor 
is what | fay at all inconſiſtent with a due deference 
for the great ſtandards of antiquity ; nay. that very 
deference is an argument ſor it, for doubtleſs their 
example is on my ſide in this matter. And we ſhould 
rather imitate their example in the general motives 
and fundamental methods of their working, than in 
their works themſelves. "Chis is a diſtinctiun I think 
not hitherto made, and a diſtiaction of conſequence. 
For the firſt may make us their equals; the ſecond 
muſt pronounce us their iuferiors, even in our utmoſt 
ſucceſs. But the firſt of thee prizes is not ſu readily 
taken by the Moderns, as valuables too maily for 
2 carriage are not ſo liable rg the qhief, -, 
| The Ancients had a particular regardge th choice 
| of their ſubjects; which were genethlly national 
and great. My ſubject is in its own nature noble, 
moſt proper fur an Eugliſhman; never more proper 
than on this occaſiun : and (what is ſtrange) hitherto 


unſung. 
| If I ſtand not abſolutely condemned by, my own | 
rules ; if | have hi: the ſpirit of ode in general; if 
I cannot think with Mr Cowley, that muſic alone, 
* ſometimes, makes an exccllent ode,” 
| _** Verſus inopes rerum, nugzeque canorae;* 


If there is any thought, cathuſiaſm, and piQture, 
which are as the body, foul, and robe of poetry; in 


awe, if in apy deer, I have provided cathes food 
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men, Men vir foe wias ; 1 hope finaller 
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And jultly; for a-txuly maſculine a;: partakes more, * 


of the negligent than of the neat, * 
and in life. 


| «« Gramdis oratio haberet majcſtatis ſune pondm. Pet, 
A poem, like a criminal, under too ſevere correc- 
tion, may loſe all its fpirit, and expire. We know 


fe was faber inna. that was fuch an artiſt at a hai 


ora aail; and we know the cauſe was, 


«« Quia ponere totum RL 
6% Neſciug.' —— ; Hor. 
To close, if a piece of this nature wants an apor 
logy, | muſt owa, that thoſe who have ſtreagth of 


mind. fafficient profitably to devote the whole of 


their time to the ſeverer ſtudies, 1 deſpair of imi- 
cating, I can only envy and admire. The mind is 


—  pelieved and ſengtbened by variety; and he that 


ſometimes is ſporting with his pen, is only taking 
the moſt eſſectual means of giving a general impar- 
tance to it. This truth is clear from the knowledge 
of human nature and of hiſtory; from which I could 
. cite very celebrated inſtances, did I not fear, that 
by citing them I ſhould condema myſelf, who am 
ſo little qualified to follow their example in its full 
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